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‘“BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS,” 
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Che Independent, 


SPRING-TIME. 


BY MARY W. PRESCOTT, 














A SUDDEN rustle in the air, 
The whirr of robins building, 
And birds a-making haste to share 
The sunshine’s affluent gilding ; 


A gush of song, that seems to be 
The hymn of grasses growing, 
Of violet and anemone, 
And starry daisies blowing ; 


Sweet treble of the brooks that break 
The white frost’s subtle charming ; 
Sad minor of the rains that wake 
The flowers with their psalming. 
NEWBURYPORT MASS. 
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LIGHT AT EVENING-TIME. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Gop’s Word is an inexhaustible jewel 
bed. What a gem of the first water is 
this beautiful text: ‘‘ At evening-time it 
shall be light!” Like a many-sided dia- 
mond, it flashes out as many truths as it 
has polished sides. As the diamond 
\as the quality of glistening in dim 
and darksome places, so this passage 
shines brightly in seasons of trouble and 
despondency. Old people may well put on 
their spectacles of faith and see what a rare 
and precious verse it is. The people of 
God who are under a cloud may also find in 
it the foretoken of better things to come. 

The passage gleams out from one of the 
olden Jewish prophets—from the prophecies 
of Zechariah, of whom we know very lit- 
tle, except that he flourished about the 
time of the return from Babylon, 520 years 
before Christ’s advent. He is that cheerful 
seer who pictures the streets of Jerusalem as 
yet to be filled with old men leaning on 
their staffs and little boys and girls playing 
in the streets thereof. The text occurs at 
the close of a remarkable passage, which 
reads as follows in a close translation: 
“And it shall be in that day that there 
shall not be the light of the glittering orbs, 
but densely thick darkness. But there 
shall be one day (it is known to Jehovah) 
when it shall not be day and night; for 
at the evening time it shall be light.” 

Many Bible scholars count this passage 
to be clearly prophetic of the Millennium. 
Our good brothers Tyng and Moody, with 
all the literalistie school, quote it as pre- 
dicting Christ’s personal reign, when his 
‘feet shall again stand on the Mount of 
Olives.” Into that controversy we shall 
not enter, being quite satisfied that, while 
of that day and hour knoweth no man, yet 
“it is known to Jehovah.” The beautiful 
text is so rich in spiritual suggestions that 
We are quite satisfied to catch some of the 
gleamings of the diamond. 

I. The very essence of Hope is in this in- 
Spiring verse. Some of us may recall a 
Weary climb from the Vale of Zermatt up 
the rough acclivities of the Riffelberg, amid 
chilling mists and swirling gusts of tem- 
pest. The icy vapors penetrated to the 
marrow of our bones. At the Riffel all 
was blinding fog. We pushed on and up- 
ward, until, as we stood upon: the Gorner 
Grat, the mighty caravan of clouds moved 
off and left the “‘ body of the heavens in 
its clearness.” Yonder rose the Weisshorn 
& pyramid of silver, and the peaks of 

Monte Rosa flashed in crimson and gold- 
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We had been suffocated in storm and fog 
all day; but at evening-time it was light. 


This has been the ten thousand times re- 
peated experience of God’s children. Gray- 
haired Jacob, in his loneliness, wails out: 
** Joseph is dead; Simeon is dead; now they 
take Benjamin also, All these things are 
against me.” Presently the returning cav- 
alcade arrives, to tell him that Joseph is 
governor of Egypt, and that he is invited 
to come and spend his sunset of 
life in the best of the land that 
Pharaoh can offer. A long, troubled 
day has the patriarch weathered through; 
but at evening-time it is light. It is a part 
of God’s discipline with us to hide his 
throne in clouds and darkness. The office 
of faith is to hold fast to the fact that be- 
hind those clouds a loving Father dwells 
upon that throne. It is the office of Hope 
to look for the clearing of the clouds, by 
and by. If we had no storms, we should 
never appreciate the bluesky. The trial of 
the tempest is the preparation for the warm 
afterglow of sunshine. Blind unbelief is 
continually railing at God, charging him 
with cruelty and scouting the idea of a spe- 
cial providence of all-wise love. But faith 
whispers: ‘‘Think it not strange, or as 
though some strange thing happened unto 
thee. God seeth the end from the begin- 
ning. To the upright there ariseth light in 
darkness. All things work together for 
good to them that love him.” Hope bids 
us push on and upward. Only keep press- 
ing higher and closer to Jesus, instead of 
wandering downward into doubt and sul- 
len despiir. Push upward, and you will 

“Hear Hope singing, sweetly singing, 
Softly in an undertone, 
Singing as if God had taught her 
It is better further on.” 

The darkness is thick about thee now, 
my brother; but the Christian life is a walk 
of faith. God never deceives his children. 
If we but keep fast hold to the Guiding 
Hand, we shall find the road to be not one 
step longer or harder than is best for us. 
God has piloted every saint through this 
very road: and up these very hills of diffi- 
culty. It will be betterfurther on. Every 
chastening of a believer’s soul lies at the 
end of a painful ordeal. Every success 
worth the having lies at the end of brave, 
protracted toil. Twenty years of storm 
must be battled through by Wilberforce and 
Clarkson before Negro emancipation is 
enacted by the British Parliament. At 
evening-time the sky was crimsoned with 
the flush of victory. 

IL. This passage has a beautiful applica- 
tion toa Christian old age. Many people 
have a silly dread of growing old and look 
upon gray hairs as astandinglibel. But, if 
life is well spent, its Indian Summer ought to 
bring a full granary and a golden leaf. Bun- 
yan introduces his Pilgrim to a Land of 
Beulah, where flowers of rare beauty grow 
and where breezes from the Celestial City 
fan the furrowed cheek. ‘The spiritual 
light at the gloaming of life becomes mel- 
lower; it is strained of mists and impur- 
ities. The aged believer seems to see deeper 
into’ God’s Word and further into God’s 
Heaven: Not every human lifehasa golden 
sunset. Some suns go dOwn under a cloud. 


At evening-time it is cold and dark. I 
have been looking lately at the testimonies 
left by two celebrated men who died during 
my boyhood. One of them was the king 
of novelists; the other was the king~ of 
philanthropists. Both had lost their for- 
tunes and lost their health. 








The novelist wrote as follows: ‘‘The old 
post-chaise gets more shattered at every 
turn of the wheel. Windows will not pull 
up; doors refuse to open and shut. Sick- 
nesses come thicker and faster; friends be- 
come fewer and fewer. Death has closed 
the long, dark avenue upon early loves and 
friendships. I look at them as through the 
grated door of a burial-place, filled with 
monuments of those once dear to me. I 
shall never see the threescore and ten and 
shall be summed up at a discount.” Ah! 
that is not a cheerful sunset of a splendid 
literary career. At evening-time it looks 
gloomy and the air smells of the sepulcher. 

Listen now to the old Christian philan- 
thropist, whose inner life was hid with 
Christ in God. He writes: ‘‘I can scarce 
understand why my life is spared so long, 
except it be to show that a man can be just 
as happy without a fortune as with one. 
Sailors ona voyage drink to ‘ friends astern’ 
till they are half-way across; and after that 
it is ‘friends ahead.’ With me it has been 
‘friends ahead’ for many a year.” The 
veteran pilgrim was getting nearer home. 
The Sun of Righteousness flooded his 
western sky. Atevening-time it was light. 

III. What a contrast thereis between the 
death-bed of the impenitent and that of the 
adopted child of God, whose hope is an- 
chored to Jesus. The one is dark; a fear- 
ful looking forward to a wrath to come. 
The other is the earnest expectation of an 
endless day which lies beyond the glorious 
sunset. I have just come from the sick- 
room of a woman whose life is ebbing 
away amid intense bodily sufferings. It is 
one of the most cheerful spots in this sor- 
row-laden world. Jesus is watching by 
that bedside. He administers the cordials. 
He stays up that sinking head. ‘‘I am 
with you always” is to her the promise and 
foretoken of that other state of joy, ‘‘where 
Iam ye shall be also.” At evening-time 
that chamber of death is light / 





MR. McCUNE'’S REASONS 


FOR LEAVING THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. W. C. McCUNE. 





My attention has recently been directed 
to the two following paragraphs in THe 
INDEPENDENT: 

‘‘We wish Mr. McCune had remained 
within the church that was willing to toler- 
ate him. His withdrawal to the Congre- 
gationalists will please them, perhaps; but 
nobody else, but those who have tried to ex- 
pel him and their sympathizers. We do 
not believe in a victory after which the 
victor runs away. It is too much likea 
confession that the position held was really 
inadmissible within the Church.”—INDE- 
PENDENT, April 5th. 

“We are not delighted, Bro. United 
Presbyterian, at the secession of Mr. Mc- 
Cune to the Congregationalists. We wish 
he had stayed and enjoyed the liberty given 
him.”—INDEPENDENT, April 19th. 

Two reasons, amongst others, seem to 
me to justify my withdrawal. 

I. The Presbytery of Cincinnati sought 
to lay upon me certain authoritative. re- 
straints, to which I could not submit in 
fealty to Christ. 

The Presbytery pronounced me not 
guilty of the charges on which I was tried, 
and condemned me concerning three spec- 
‘ifications on which I was not tried, save as 
they did or did not prove the charges. 

Tue INDEPENDENT of April 5th has 
stated the substance of these specifications 
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“‘The doctrine of infant churchmember- 
ship he denied. He also allowed the mem- 
bership of such as had scruples which for- 
bade them to submit to baptism. On these 
points the Presbytery found against him; 
but yet declared that these divergences 
were no bar to his being regarded as per- 
fectly loyal to the Church. He also ad- 
mits that he holds that denominations 
should impose no creed which is narrower 
than the general faith of the Evangelical 
churches,” 

The Presbytery in its minute on, the case 
says truly that ‘‘the teachings of. the; de- 
fendant on these topics are apparently cor- 
rollaries of his theory of organic union.” 
My theory of Christian unionis that New 
Testament Christian union is the union 
of all Christians living in the same con- 
venient neighborhood, and the three spee- 
ifications cited are corollaries of this 
theory and necessary corollaries; but some 
of them are of no great consequence, ex- 
cept as related to a great principle. 

Concerning these views the Presbytery 
gave the following authoritative deliver- 
ance: 

‘*In view of the teaching of our Confes- 
sion of Faith as to the Communion of 
Saints and the Sacraments, we regard the 
expression of such views by the defendant 
as are set forth in these three specifications 
as calculated to excite anxiety and distrust 
in the minds of Christian brethren, and as 
furnishing ground for earnest caution 
against all teaching which tends to induce 
conflict and division either within our own 
circle or in the Church at large, and for 
solemn counsel to wait more patiently upon 
the leadings of Divine Providence as to 
any more visible union of the people of 
God.” 


Observe first how unreasonably the im- 
portance of these views is magnified. 
They are ‘‘calculated to excite anziety 
and distrust.” I do not believe that 
this is true. I am persuaded that not 
one-third of the Presbyterian Church be- 
lieves that all baptized infants are church- 
members in fact. Neither would the 
masses of Presbyterians feel any painful 
avxiety if one or two pious Friends should 
be admitted to all the privileges of mem- 
bership they would accept in some one of 
the 4,500 Presbyterian churches of this 
country, if ecclesiastical busy-bodies would 
only hold their peace. And as to the com- 
mon faith of Evangelical believers being a 
sufficient creed, what earnest, wise Pres- 
byterian pastor now expends his strength 
in preaching anything beyond this, and 
who cares to hear him, if he does? 

But further note. My teaching “‘ tends to 
induce conflict and division.” This would 
be a singular consequence to flow from 
preaching Christian union. This would be 
a clear case of one union lamb muddying 
the waters fora pack of sectarian wolves, 
further up-stream. But these expressions 
of judicial judgment as to the effect and 
tendency of advocating the Christian-union 
principles I hold would not, in themselves 
considered, break the bonds of fellowship 
between myself and the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati. But she does not stop here. She 
proceeds to administer “‘ earnest caution” 
and ‘‘solemn counsel,” and this “ earnest 
caution” and ‘‘ solemn counsel” I cannot 
in conscience regard.’ It is simply am arbi- 
trary, anti-Protestant attempt to circum- 
scribe my liberty of speech concerning the 
great principles of Christian union. 

I deny unhesitatingly that the Presbytery 
of ‘Cincinnati has any right to cireumscribe 
‘any mian’s' liberty of speech concerning 
anything that he conceives to be God’s 





correctly, as follows: 








truth. She has aright, for any cause which 
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the polity of the New Testament will justi- 
fy, to disfellowship any member or minis- 
ter; butghe has no right even then to take 
away hig liberty of speech. That is an in- 
alienable right of every man, for which he 
is only accountable to God. Then I do not 
believe that the chairman of this commit- 
tee which offers this “earnest caution” and 
‘*solemn counsel” (the Rev. Dr. Hills), nor 
the committee itself, nor the Presbytery, 
which adopted their report, are at all well 
qualified to give either ‘‘ earnest caution” 
or ‘‘solemn counsel” on this subject of 
Christian union or as to the proper time 
and manner of its discussion. 

I have no evidence that this ‘earnest 
caution” and ‘solemn counsel” were the 
result of acalm and thorough considera- 
tion of this Christian-union question. And, 
as they did not deem it necessary to sustain 
their ‘‘caution” and their ‘‘ counsel” with 
a single reason, they do not seem to me to 
have the weight of a feather. 

But, on the contrary, there are cogent 
reasons fer believing that this ‘‘caution” 
and ‘‘ counsel” were inspired by mere de- 
nominational considerations. This com- 
mittee and presbytery had ample oppor- 
tunities to know my Christian-union theo- 
ries and my open advocacy of them for 
years before Dr. Skinner and Dr. West 
made their outcry concerning my disloyalty 
and the disloyalty of the Presbytery to 
Presbyterianism in tolerating me; and not 
oue of them all, not excepting Drs. Skinner 
and West, ever once gave to me any “‘cau- 
tion,” either ‘‘earnest” or gentle, or any 
**counsel,” either ‘‘ solemn” or otherwise, 
in the premises. But when Dr. Morris 
kindly consented to preach the sermon at 
my installation as pastor of the Union 
Church at Linwood, and when Dr. Skinner 
thought he saw his opportunity to make an 
indirect assault on Dr. Morris and Lane 
Seminary, and when, with unexampled zeal 
and diligence, he began to make this 
attack, directly upon me, but indirectly and 
unmistakably upon Dr. Morris and the 
Presbytery, on the grounds of ‘‘ disloyalty” 
to Presbyterianism, then the Presbytery 
appointed a committee of inquiry, and sub- 
sequently a ‘‘ prosecuting committee,” and 
at the close of the trial brought in this 
minute giving ‘‘earnest caution” and 
‘*solemn warning.” And, in my sober judg- 
ment, ‘‘caution” and ‘ warning” given 
by these ministers, under these circum- 
stances, is not entitled to any respect, how- 
ever respectable the men may be who give 
them. It is also to be observed that the 
Presbytery was constrained to go to the 
outer limit of High-Church Presbyterian- 
ism, and to trample under foot that for- 
bearance which Presbyterianism guarantees 
to her ministers in certain divergencies 
from the letter of the Confession, in order 
to give me judicial ‘‘caution” and ‘‘ coun- 
sel,” as ‘“‘a court of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
as the phrase is. It was clearly in evidence 
during the trial that I had never called in 
question the truth of the ‘‘ system of doc- 
trine,” to which alone ministers are required 
to assent; that these three specifications 
were no part of that system, as it had been 
defined by Dr. Charles Hodge, of Prince- 
ton; that Dr. Hodge boldly maintained that 
it was perfectly lawful for a Presbyterian 
minister to disbelieve certain propositions 
of the Confession, provided the system of 
doctrine was believed, and that he did not 
know more than a dozen of ministers besides 
himself who could subscribe every proposi- 
tion in the Confession. 

Now, it may be maintained, very plausi- 
bly and perhaps truly, that this way of de- 
manding an assent to an undefined and 
probably undefinable ‘‘system of doc- 
trine” in the Confession, whilst an abso- 
lute subscription to the Confession itself is 
not required, betrays an unmanly and 
idolatrous regard for an ancient human 
party symbol; but this is precisely what 
the constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
requires and all that it requires. 

The constitution of the Church gave me 
the right to advocate the doctrine of these 
three specifications; and on this, ground 
the Presbytery found.me not. guilty of the 
charges, but she indirectly attempted to 
take away my Presbyterian constitutional 
liberty by giving me ‘‘caution” and 
*‘counsel,” as part. of her judicial. author- 
itative finding in the case. 

Then, if I had proposed to remain, it 





would have been due to open, fair dealing 
to have distinctly stated to Presbytery 
that I could neither heed the caution nor 
the counsel as obligatory. Itbink the way 
would then have been open for a summary 
suspension, on the ground of contumacy; 
and I should at once have been accused 
of violating “ ordination vows,” in which I 
promised ‘‘subjection” to my brethren in 
the Lord. Icould not well appeal, for I 
had been acquitted of the charges. If I 
remained, I must either violate my con- 
science and relapse into silence on the sub- 
ject of Christian union, or at once place 
myself in open antagonism to the finding 
of the Presbytery at the close of a judicial 
trial to which I had submitted. This min- 
ute was not adopted until three or four 
days after the vote of the Presbytery had 
been taken acquitting me of the charges; 
and I think the public gave it little atten- 
tion and did not fully understand its pur- 
port. But, in fact, it gave me only these 
alternatives: 1st. A hopeless appeal. 2d. 
Personal degradation in stifling my con- 
victions. 34. Withdrawal. 

And I am clearly convinced that Presby- 
tery resorted to this unconstitutional 
stretch of authority because her own Pres- 
byterian loyalty had been loudly ques- 
tioned. She established her own loyalty 
by going to the utmost limit in condemning 
me. 

II. I desire in the future to avoid, if I 
can, the discussion of an irrelevant issue. 

In the consideration of Christian union 
two great questions arise: 

1. Do the precepts and examples of the 
New Testament require Christians living 
in the same community to be visibly united 
—members of the same church? 

2. What are the New Testament princi- 
ples of organic union? 

In my experience, Presbyterian partisans 
evade the discussion of these questions, 
My late accuser in the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati, in his printed ‘‘judicial process,” 
cited the Standards of the Church and the 
Digests two hundred and eighteen times, 
and the Bible not once. 

Instead of discussing the real issue, they 
at once bring the railing accusation: ‘‘This 
man is disloyal to ‘our’ churcb.” 

When in the United Presbyterian Church 
I opposed ‘‘close communion,” in the in- 
terest of Christian union, the issue was at 
once raised: ‘‘ This is in conflict with the 
sixteenth article of ‘our Testimony.’” 
‘*This man is not atrue United Presby- 
terian.” And on this issue I was tried. 

And in the late instance in the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati this issue was made: ‘‘ This 
Christian-union doctrine is contrary to our 
Standards.” This is a denial of our mght 
to enforce our ‘‘ denominational peculiari- 
ties.” ‘‘It isa question as to our right to 
exist,” etc., etc. ‘‘ This man is disloyal to 
Presbyterianism.” The appeal is made to 
party spirit on the one, and to sectarian 
law on the other, I have discussed these 
issues, after much research and thought; 
but I never had any heart for such trivial 
discussions. Iam weary of them. I think 
I shall never spend time on such controver- 
sies again. I conceive it to be my duty to 
advocate Christian union everywhere, as 
God gives me opportuuity and ability, and 
to take part in discussing the question: 
What is the Christian union the New Testa- 
ment requires? But that other question— 
Does Christian union accord with the creed 
and polity of this or that sect to which we 
will make you answerable?—I propose to 
ignore hereafter. Sectarians have called on 
me to answer for alleged violations of a 
sectarian creed; whereas they should be re- 
quired to answer for the sin of schism, at 
the bar of the New Testament. 

To secure this change of issue it was 
necessary to withdraw from the Presby- 
terian Church, and secure fellowship where 
the sectarian issue would not be raised with 
the advocates of Christian union. 

In this Christian Union Reformation, in 
which I am so profoundly interested and in 
the final triumph of which I have an abid- 
ing faith, I think that little can ever be done 
through the medium of denominational 
papers, unless the Congregational papers are 
an exception, and little through denom- 
inational presbyteries, conferences, or asso- 
ciations; but that much can be done through 
argument and appeal, made from the pulpit 
and platform, to the great army of warm- 
hearted working Christians, with whom the 
cause of Christian union is already very 
strong. 

LINWOOD, O., May 19th, 1877. 





DECORATION DAY. 





BY COL, HENRY W. OLOSSON, U, 8, A. 


** TWELVE o’clock,” cried Number One. 
The drowsy sergeant grasped his gun, 
But from the gates of polished horn 
Strange sights and sounds are past him 
borne.” 





Where marshy shallows taint the air 
Dismantled hulks abide, 

And woful words of useless prayer 
Are flung to every tide 

From shackled men that disappear 
Beneath the guarded deck, 

Unseen till each no more can hear 
Resounding through the wreck 

The daily cry: ‘‘ Bring out your dead, 
Ye rebels there below.” 

And then they come, with curses sped, 
But free, at last, to go 

And seek a rest within the slime 
That gathers on the shore, 

Where careless waves are left to climb 
And toss the relics o’er. 

Perhaps some day a laggard care 
May garner up the bones, 

Or shrine some reminiscence where 
A cenotaph atones. 


A valley opens to the view. 
Its slopes are white with snow, 

And rude the winds that whistle through 
The open tents below. 

Among the drifts, in tattered dress, 
The sport of wintry sleet, 

Are broken ranks of men, that press, 
With bare and bleeding feet, 

To reach ashelter. Others now 
Push slowly up the hill; 

Some straggling guns that on its brow 
A weak entrenchment fill. 

To sledges harnessed, here a crowd 
Drag in scant store of food; 

These file from out the forest, bowed 
Beneath the gathered wood. 

They once in martial line deploy, 
As spring at last appears ; 

And help from France evokes their joy, 
In musketry and cheers, 


Again the slopes are crumbling—gun 
And tent alike decline ; 

Instead of snows a burning sun, 
Instead of oak the pine; 

And yonder gleams the barren sand, 
White, hot, and dry, and there 

In sultry holes that crippled hands 
Have dug, dumb with despair, 

With hunger gaunt, do thousands lie, 
Held in that foul stockade, 

Abandoned to the earth and sky, 
While round the pen parade 

The callous sentinels, and here 
Above the herd, in threat 

So needless, loaded cannon peer, 
Should Hope arouse them yet. 


The sands are hid, the guard and gun, 
The den where livid lies 

Some corpse. Instead of burning sun, 
Behold a mist arise— 

The mist of many tears from those 
Who loved and lost the dead, 

And mourn where sunbeams rest, or snows 
Come drifting overhead— 

The tears that feed each battle-plain 
Till every grave is green 

Beneath Compassion’s gentle rain, 
And faithful hands are seen 

To scatter mingled wreaths of bud, 
Of red and blue and white, 

Above the men who gave their blood 
For what they thought the Right. 
Of Hope each azure wreath shall tell, 

Each red of Love’s increase, 
Each wreath of white a sigh impel 
From every heart for Peace. 





‘* Twelve o'clock, and all is well !’’ 
Replied each distant sentinel. 

** All’s well all round !’’ cried Number One. 
Again the sergeant grasped his gun, 
And, wondering how the night had sped, 

‘* Turn out the third relief !’’ he said. 

ForT BARRANCAS, FLORIDA. 





THE GREAT REVIVAL IN SENECA 
FALLS. 


BY I. D, KRUM, D. D. 





Wuart wiil be known for many years in 
the history of Seneca Falls as the Great 
Revival still continues. It began under 
the leadership of the evangelist, Rev. E. P. 
Hammond, who came to us on the 14th of 
April and continued with us for three 
weeks. Since that time the meetings have 


been continued, under the direction of the 


pastors, with such help as could be secured 
from abroad. There is little decrease in 
the interest, though, from different causes, 
the number of the meetings has been less- 
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ened. During this time something over 
six hundred and fifty have professed con. 
version. Afl ages, from six years up to 
sixty, and all classes are embraced in this 
number. Children in great numbers haye 
been reached. But the work has reached 
out far beyond them. Men who had not 
been inside of a church for twenty years— 
gamblers, atheists, infidels, saloon-keepers, 
women ‘‘ whose feet go down to death,” 
whose ‘‘steps take hold on hell,” mer. 
chants, the great manufacturers of the 
place, the workmen in their shops, lawyers, 
and judges—have been brought to feel their 
sins and to turn to Christ for salvation, 
The average age of the whole number oj 
converts is a fraction over eighteen. Sure. 
ly, there has been a great turning to God, 
The place has been thoroughly shaken. 
The news of the work has spread far and 
near, and many are inquiring how this 
great work has been accomplished. 

It is usual, after such a work has taken 
place, to say that the churches were in a 
state of preparation for the coming of an 
evangelist. Some may say this of the 
churches at Seneea Falls. Union meet- 
ings, at which the pastors had preached, 
had been held for several weeks previous, 
Many now think we were on the eve of a 
revival; and, undoubtedly, we would have 
stayed there had not Mr. Hammond come 
among us. He came, and the evening was 
pushed forward to the morning, and the 
morning passed into the full day. Mr. 
Hammond, more than any other evangelist 
we know, combines in himself the elements 
that are needed for carrying on asuccessful 
work of revival. It may be well to point 
out some of the things which give him his 
great success in his work. Close and care- 
ful observation of the man and his meth- 
ods enable me to do this, 

No one can be in his presence even for the 
shortest time without being convinced that 
his heart is full of the love of Jesus and of 
the work to which he feels he has called him. 
He is a thorough believer in the immediate 
presence and converting power of the Holy 
Ghost. He is constantly seeking his help 
and guidance. He believesimost thorough- 
ly that God means what he says in his Word, 
and upon this he acts. He believes that 
men are sinners and need a Saviour, and 
that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of the 
lost. And these truths he keeps constantly 
before the minds of his hearers. He does it 
in song; he does it in prayer; he does it in 
the sermon. 

In his preaching he hasa firm grasp of 
the truth found in the particular text which 
gives him his subject. The divisions of his 
sermons are often very striking. He always 
adheres to them very closely. While 
abounding in incidents, anecdotes, and 
illustrations, they always have a direct bear- 
ing on the truth on which he is dwelling. 
He reiterates over and over again the truth 
he is preaching, as Nettleton did the text 
‘Ye must be born again,” until it cannot 
be banished from the mind. His sermons 
on the texts ‘‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me,” ‘‘the wages of sin is death,” 
‘‘for me to live is Christ, but to die is 
gain,” and on procrastination, from the 
text ‘‘and he said to morrow,” will never 
be forgotten by those who heard them. 
Always he insisted upon the great doc- 
trines held by Evangelical Christendom; 
and with the greatest plainness he preached 
the great depravity of the sinner, substitu- 
tion, Jesus a Divine Saviour, the willingness 
of Christ to save, the endless punishment of 
the impenitent, and, above and beyond 
everything else, the love of God as it is 
shown in the gift of his Son, who came ‘‘ to 
seek and to save that which was lost.”” The 
most strictly Orthodox could not fail to be 
satisfied with the faithfulness with which 
he preaches the great truths of God’s Word. 

As little room for fault can be found 
with the manner in which he conducts bis 
meetings, In his Bible-reading meetings 
(perhaps the most interesting and instruct- 
ive of them all) he teaches the people how 
to wield ‘the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God.” In bis open-air 
meetings he seizes upon everything that 
takes place and turns it tothe advantage 
of the cause in which he is engaged. In 
the inquiry meetings he gets the people to 
work, talking or praying with those who 
are anxious about their souls. They are 
interspersed with frequent and short pray 
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ers. Or an experience meeting, in which 
the young converts tell the story of their 
conversion, is held for a few moments. Or, 
to prevent sameness, this will be changed 
for a short praise meeting. In all his 
services he makes large use of music. He 
has a@ marvelous voice himself. In his 
lowest tones it is always distinct, and in 
the highest it is never harsh. With great 
quickness of perception, he always adapts 
the sentiment of the hymn to the occasion. 

Among the great sources of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s success are his great physical 
strength and tireless energy. He came to 
us after six weeks’ labor in Syracuse, and 
previous to this he had labored six weeks 
in Terra Haute; but he was not too tired 
to hold four meetingsa day. The Bible- 
reading meeting in the morning often lasted 
two hours. The evening meeting began at 
7, and often lasted till after110’clock. He 
said he was sometimes tired in his work, 
but never of it. 

The young converts have signed a cove- 
nant, of which the following is a copy: 

‘“*T, the undersigned, hope I have found 
Jesus to be my precious Saviour; and I 
promise, with his help, to live as his loving 
child and faithful servant all my life.” 

They have signed this covenant only 
after careful examination by the pastors of 
the churches or others appointed for this 
purpose. 

SENECA FALLS, N. Y., May 19th, 1877. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ton TROUBLE THAT CAME UPON THE GAR- 
DINERS. 





As bad as was the calamity that fell 
upon the citizens generally, it bore down 
upon the Gardiners with terrible force. 
Nearly ruined by the failure of their New 
York bankers, their hope for months had 
been in the success of Mr. Burt's enter- 
prise; and, now that that had exploded, and 
Burt had carried away so much of the 
scant capital they had left, they were ina 
most critical condition. 

Could they keep the knowledge of their 
situation from the people? That was the 
question. 

The old man went to his home that even- 
ing with the hope in his mind that, if his 
actual condition could be kept from public 
knowledge, he could yet sail through, or, at 
least, Keep in business till he could arrange 
so as to save something from the wreck. 
He still had the confidence of the people, 
for he had done nothing to forfeit it. He 
did not know that his losses were as well 
known to all the people of New Canton as 
they were to himself; that they were dis- 
cussed before the butter had fairly melted 
on the buckwheats at the tea-tables of the 
village; and that, while sympathy with and 
confidence in him might do something, 
there was no hope of anything being ac- 
complished by concealment. 

Long and anxious was the interview that 
he had with his son, before he retired to his 
sleepless pillow that night. 

“‘ How bad is it, Father?” asked Jim. 

‘“As bad as it can be; worse than it 
ought to be or would have been had I been 
half a man. Slap, Dash & Co. let mein 
for $50,000. That I could have worried 
through with; but right on its heels came 
this loan to Burt, or, rather,to the Land 
Company, and the smash of that concern. 
I can’t do anything with the land of the 
Company, for the bottom is all out of that 
and lots can’t be sold now for the acre 
price before Burt came here. There is 
nothing to run to. If the people would 
only give me time to go on, something 
might be made by using your mother’s 
property and—” 

‘That which I inherited from her moth- 
er?” said Jim. ‘All right. To save the 
ship, I will throw in all that I have, and 
we will go on, and see if the people of New 
Canton have faith enough in a man with 
whom they have done business for thirty 
years to give him a show.” 

** But, Jim, what shall we do to-morrow? 
There is certain to be a run on me, and if 
there is it’s all up.” 

“It is not certain there will be @ run. 


* Copyright, 1876. 
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How much currency have you in the safe?’ 
‘Ten thousand dollars.” 

‘* What securities have you on which you 
can raise money?” 

“* Possibly fifteen thousand more.” 

Jim looked at his watch uneasily. 

“« Father, there is just one thing to do. 
To-morrow, if they make a run on you, you 
must meet it. I hope it can be avoided by 
putting on a bold front and going on just 
as though we were as sound as the Bank of 
England. But, if they do come in the 


pay out dollar for dollar till we have got 
to the end. Possibly, after the people have 
seen us pay a dozen with a good face, the 
rest will keep off and let us alone. But go 
with me to the Bank and give me those 
securities.” 

*¢ What for?” 

‘*This night I shall go to our friends— 
if we have any—and get cash advanced on 
them. Time is everything. We can keep 
the crowd at bay till nearly night with 
$25,000, and before that something may 
turn up. Wecan have more time to turn 
and get our assets in shape.” 

The young man assumed the lead without 
a show of resistance on the part of the 
elder. The strength in Jim Gardiner, that 
had lain dormant so long, now began to 
show itself. 

The two left the house—it was yet early— 
and went to the Bank. The securities 
were taken from the safe, and before mid- 
night $15,000 were added to the ten already 
there, and Jim and his father went to their 
troubled rest. Neither of them slept. Be- 
fore the minds of both rose the ghost of 
murdered credit and the horrible form of 
hopeless bankruptcy. There were groans 
in plenty from the bed of the old man, 
which even the tender consolations of his 
old wife could not mitigate. 

They had reckoned without their host. 
They had not calculated on the sleepless 
hatred of one man, and had forgotten, 
so delicate a thing is credit, that one man, 
even though he be not much of a man, ean 
injure it irreparably. . 

This was Tom Paddleford’s opportunity, 
and well he improved it. No man living 
knew better how todo a mean thing, and 
no man living more delighted in that kind 
of work. 

While the Gardiners, father and son, 
were working to avert disaster, he had been 
very busy to project it. The night of the 
flight of Burt and the closing of the Land 
Company’s offices he followed a farmer out 
of his store, who lived twenty miles away, 
and ina whisper asked him if he had any 
money in Gardiner’s. 

‘*Money in Gardiner’s? No. 
you want to know for?” 

“Nothing. Only I don’t want to see you 
lose. Old Gardiner lost $50,000 in New 
York and more than twice that in the 
Land Company. Don’t say a word to any- 
body. Idon’t want to hurt them; but I 
wanted to put a flea in your ear, to save 
you, if you had anything there. Don't say 
a word to anybody; for Gardiner is a good 
man, and I wouldn't hurt him for the 
world.” 

This farmer lived twenty miles north, 
Precisely the same thing he said to one 
who lived twenty miles south, to one who 
lived twenty miles east, and to one who 
lived twenty miles west. And when he 
had done this he went back into the store, 
with an infernal chuckle on his ugly coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘ The Gardiners will smell woolen before 
a to-morroy!’’ was what he said to him- 
self. 

What Mr. Thomas Paddleford anticipat- 
ed or, rather, what he intended happened 
exactly, which showed that he knew mean 
human nature to a dot. 

Each one of these farmers to whom he 
had communicated Mr. Gardiner’s misfor- 
tune, with a sage wink and an ominous 
shrug, rode to their homes full of a secret 
the imparting of which would give them 
some consequence in their little worlds, 
as men who knew a thing or two and were 
posted as to what was being done in the 
“town.” 

This conversation occurred everywhere 
on the road: 

‘* Simpson, did you know that old Gar- 
diner is in a bad way?” 


What do 





“No. Is he?” 


‘‘Igshe? He lost $75,000 in New York 
and over a hundred thousand in the Land 
Company. He’s busted shoor. I drawd 
what I hed in his bank this afternoon.” 
And so it went on all the four roads that 
led out of New Canton; and it penetrated 
all the cross-roads and all the lanes and by- 
ways. 
But Mr. Paddleford did not stop here. 
For convenience, he had an account at 
Gardiner’s; and at precisely 9 in the morn- 
ing he was seen very conspicuously on the 
street, walking in the direction of th® 
Bank. 
He was bare-headed and breathless; but 
he found time to stop and talk at length 
to everybody willing to gossip with him, 
and at such a time there were enough to do 
that. — 
He was going to Gardiner’s, to draw out 
his balance. He hoped it was all right. 
The Gardiners were good men; but it was 
every man’s duty to look out for himself. 
He was not such a fool as to leave money 
in the hands of men who were so reckless 
as to make such large losses, and so fool- 
ishly. He didn’t want to do anything to 
hurt the Gardiners; but no man could 
stand up under such blows, and there 
wasn’t any use of his taking other men 
down with him. 
.And this kind of talk he peddled out 
from one end of the town to the other, to 
everybody who had a dollar in the Bank, 
and to those whom he knew would talk to 
such of the depositors as he didn’t see. 
Of course, it had its effect. There is 
nothing so sensitive as credit, for there is 
nothing earthly so good as a dollar, and 
even those who were friendly to Gardiner 
became uneasy. Before ten o’clock the de- 
positors commenced dropping in, to draw 
money, for-they all had pressing need of it; 
and it was % singular fact that they all had 
pressing need of just the amount of their 
balances. 
Jim Gardiner was behind the counter 
with his father, and he smiled a peculiarly 
bitter smile as Tom Paddleford came inand 
drew his balance. He smiled another bit 
ter smile as Lewis bustled in, with a half 
apology, and took out his. 
‘« Father,” said he, in a low tone, ‘‘ there 
is no disguising it; there is going to bea 
run, and that little devil, Paddleford, has set 
it on foot. Pay out as slowly as you can, 
be as long in counting as you can, delay all 
that is possible; but pay finally.” 
They came first by ones, then by twos, 
then by dozens. In an hour the little Bank 
was crowded with anxious people—some of 
them who had money therein, but more 
who had not—all hustling, crowding, push- 
ing, and swearing. It seemed asif there 
was knowledge of the trouble in the air 
and that it had spread without human 
agency. Men came in from twenty miles 
out, on horses foam-flecked and exhausted 
from hard riding; and they elbowed their 
way through the crowd to the little window, 
with their books and their certificates, de- 
manding their money. 
And the crowd outside, who could not 
force their way into the room, were howl- 
ing like Comanche Indians, and elbowing 
and pushing backward, in a vain endeavor 
to keep from being mashed into jelly. 
It was a curious fact that those who had 
no money in the Bank howled the loudest; 
and those who never had a cent there, or 
anywhere else, were the most furious in 
their denunciations of the thieves who had 
robbed the people. 
It could not last long. At noon every 
dollar was gone. 
*«Tt’s all gone, Jim,” said the old man, 
with a shiver. ‘‘ What next?” 
‘‘This,” said Jim, coming to the front 
and shutting down the window. He waved 
his hand to the crowd, as if he wanted their 
attention. 
‘* Hang em!” yelled an excited man near 
the door, who had been vainly endeavor- 
ing to force his way through the crowd, 
‘* Hang the swindlers!”’ 
‘That had better not be tried,” said Jim, 
springing upon the counter and looking 
defiance at the angry mob. All the lion in 
in him was aroused, and he would have en- 
gaged them all without a particle of hesita- 
tion. 
“Some of you would suffer before you 
got either my father or myself with a rope 
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Tom Follett, as you know. My father set 
you up in business and has carried you all 
these years. Youowe him to-day more mon- 
ey than your carcass is worth; or, rather, 
would owe him if he had made you pay a 
half that you should have paid. I have 
known you to come and beg like a dog for 
money to get stock with, when- your note 
was not worth the paper it was written on 
and when you could not have given securi- 
ty for the price of a shoe-peg. You have 
in the Bank here now twelve dollars and 
a half, and I will do what you can’t—bor- 
row the money and pay it. Get out, you 
hound! If my father had not been so gen- 
erous to you and such as you, he would be 
able to-day to stand up under the frauds of 
the thieves who have plundered him. 
‘My friends, we have paid out every 
dollar in money that we have in the world, 
and there are yet $30,000 to be provided 
for. My father’s house and this building 
are worth half that amount; my mother 
has some stocks in her own right, which 
she inherited from her father; and I have 
the Oak Grove Farm, which my old grand- 
father left me—enough in all to pay off 
every dollar of our indebtedness, though it 
leaves us without a day’s provisions. We 
have been unfortunate; but we are neither 
thieves nor scoundrels. The name of Gar- 
diner has never been coupled with dishon- 
or in this community, and it never shall be 
while we can raise a dollar or do a day’s 
work. Every man of you shall be paid; 
only those to whom we are yet indebted 
must wait till we can turn ourselves.” 
The fickle crowd, who a moment ago 
were willing and anxious to bang the Gar- 
diners, now turned in their favor, and poor 
Follett and the other advocates of hanging 
were very glad to get away with whole 
skins. The ropes that had been brought to 
hang the Gardiners were very likely to be 
used upon the throats of those who had 
brought them. 
They gave the father and son three 
cheers, and those who had been foremost 
in demanding their money offered it back 
again, and urged the old gentleman to go 
into business again, or, rather, to go right 
along as though nothing had happened. 
‘*Old Gardiner was always a good man,” 
was the remark of scores of them; ‘‘and 
Jim is as good as his father.” 
‘*T shall never go into business again,” 
was Gardiner’s response. ‘“‘I can find 
something to do that will take care of my 
wife and myself; and as for Jim, he will 
have to shift for himself. Iam too old to 
commence again. It’s hard, at my age; but [ 
shall either die or get used to it.” 
Tom Paddleford was not altogether 
pleased at the turn affairs had taken; but 
he could not help himself, The suffrages 
of the people were with his enemies, and 
when he made a feeble effort to stem the 
current he found it too strong. And so he 
joined in the general commendation of the 
Gardiners and vowed it was too bad that 
the old man should be so worried, and 
went away to devise new mischief against 
them. 

As for Jim Gardiner, he left the Bank 
sadly and slowly, with the mien of a man 
who hereafter would be compelled to ask 


favor of the world, instead of demanding 
it. 
Mrs. Lewis was satisfied, for she had 


proved herself to be a prophet, and the 
consciousness that she had guessed aright 
was more to her than the pain of those who 
had never injured her. 

Tom Paddleford found his wife in tears, 
the cause whereof she refused to tell him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MorE FAtILvures, 


Tue history of New Canton should not 
be altogether a record of failures; but it did 
seem at this time as though there was noth- 
ing else. 

The Land Company had gone, Burt had 
fled, Gardiner had gone, past redemption; 
and now—what? 

Paddleford & Son passed quietly into the 
hands of the sheriff. Quietly? No. The 
excitement of the two preceding catastro- 
phes was mild compared with that which 
shook:the little town when the fact became 
known, and particularly when it was estab- 
lished that they were not only insolvent, 
but hopelessly so. 








about our necks. We are not swindlers, 


A thousand conjectures as to the why 
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and wherefore of the calamity were afloat. 
A thousand reasons were given, not one of 
which was correct. New Canton had 
never had such a wealth, such a perfect 
bonanza of excitement before; and, as the 
most of her prominent citizens had gone 
into that bourne of bankruptcy from which 
so few return, it was not likely to have it 
again for many years. 

The failure was made the subject of four 
sermons on the following Sunday, all the 
clergymen in the village holding forth on 
the unreliability of riches, except the one 
that Paddleford, Senior, had slept under 
for so many years. The rigid were dis- 
posed to censure this divine for his omis- 
sion; but the more moderate excused him. 
They didn’t see that it was his duty to 
break a bruised reed, that had been, before 
it was broken, one of his chief pillars. 


A dozen tea parties were given, to afford 


an opportunity of not only discussing the 
calamity, but its causes and consequences; 
and it was astonishing how many people 
there were who never had any confidence 
in them, and always predicted they would 
fail, sooner or later. Equally astonishing 
‘was it to find how many sage men and wise 
matrons had noticed for years evidences in 
their method of doing business of the seeds 
of certain and inevitable ruin. 

Mrs. Wheeler, the wife of the wagon” 
maker, got the reputation of being a very 
Minerva by producing at her tea a bolt of 
muslin, which she declared she got only 
yesterday. ‘‘Paddleford owed Wheeler 
$10 for work on his kerridge, and I made 
up my mind yesterday that I hed better get 
it out in something we could use. I said 
to myself: “shave lost enough by such 
people, and I w:- “lling to lose any 
more.” T9030 + wy, 

The fact that she had haa tix “*’*" -toth 
over a month, and that she didn’. °"!4* 
Paddleford at all, was not generally knoy zt 


Had it been, her guests would not have re- |" 


marked, as they left her house: ‘ Mrs, 
Wheeler is a far-seeing woman and can’t 
never be took in.” 

Scarcely was the sensation caused by the 
failure of Paddleford fairly at the hight, 
before the little town was again shaken—if, 
indeed, it could be said there was enough 
left of it to shake—by another calamity. 
It was officially announced that the Lewises 
had lost every dollar they possessed, and 
had not money enough to bless themselves 
with. 


New Canton stood aghast! The Land 
Company, Burt, Gardiner, Paddleford, 
Lewis! The three wealthiest of her citizens 


and the only institution she had, all gone, 
leaving not a trace bebind. It was too 
much, and everybody said so. 

Even old Seth Martin, the worst drunk- 
ard of the old sort in the town and a man 
whose credit never had been able to com- 
pass a day’s supply of tobacco, leaned 
against a post, when he heard it, and said, 
dolefully: ‘‘Great heavens! who next? 
Aftér this, I ain’t certain of my standing!” 

Not one of the citizens but felt that the 
town vas like one of those fabled villages 
in New Jersey which sink into caves un- 
derneath in a night. No man was chidden 
for staying down-town nights, even though 
he didn’t put in an appearance till the un- 
heard, of hour of half past eleven. He 
might count upon his spouse being up and 
wailing for him, clad in her night-gown 
and night-cap, with a small woolen shawl 
over her shoulders, her countenance not of 
the blackness of the thunder-cloud, as had 
always before been the case, but wreatbed 
in an endearing smile, and a plate of dough- 
nuts ready, which he could munch in com- 
fort, while he told her the latest about the 
failures. 

From early morn till late after midnight 
knots of men stood on the corners, or 
wherever a post made leaning comfortable, 
ora dry-goods box made sitting possible; 
and the topic was always the failures, 
Farmers came in from miles around, me- 
chanics stopped their work, and “failure, 
failure” was the one theme of talk. There 
were the wildest rumors afloat imaginable 
and they embraced every possible cause of 
financial distress, from forgery to specula- 
tion. But finally Truth, the slowest moving 
of all slow-moving things, got out of her 
well and aired herself. This it was, in brief: 

Paddleford & Son, who had always 
operated largely in produce, at the very be 
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ginning of the Land Company had joined a 
Chicago party in an attempt to “‘ corner” the 
wheat market, by buying all that was at- 
tainable and holding it for a rise; or, rather, 
compelling those who had sold wheat to de- 
liver to buy it of them at their own price. 
It was a beautiful scheme, and had it 
worked as was anticipated it would have 
made them all rich. They had calculated 
to a certainty how much wheat could be 
put upon the market in a certain time, and, 
as the superstition is that figures won’t lie, 
they had a “‘sure thing” in their hands, 
But whether figures lie or not depends very 
much on who handles them and how they 
are handled. They may be made the most 
terrible liars of anything earthly. It hap- 
pened so in their case. Everything went 
against them, as everything generally does 
against men who attempt to outbid Nature 
and control the elements. It would not 
rain at the proper time; the sun shone when 
it ought not, for their purposes; and, be- 
sides, there had been another ring formed 
against them, which had more money and 
wider connections, who sold the Paddle- 
ford ring all the wheat it wanted and had 
no difficulty whatever in finding the wheat 
to deliver. It’s all very pleasant amuse- 
ment hunting thetiger; but when that sleek 
animal hunts you! This thing of specu- 
lating would be very pleasant if you could 
only have everything your own way; but 
were there ever a set of men who did not 
find another set just as acute? 

The Paddlefords lost more than their en- 
tire capital in the speculation; but they did 
not propose to give up their little ship. 
They had credit and no one in New Canton 
knew bow badly they were off, nor could 
they for months, till their paper matured in 
New York; and then they borrowed, and 
by that means put off the evil day. But 
Whe were actually bankrupt Jong before 
bad U8 tailed, 

The prospect of the ultimate failure of 
Gardiner at the time of the New York loss 
gave Tom Paddleford the idea upon which 
he acted. In the failure which he was 
sure would take place he saw his way out 
of the tangled web in which he found him- 
self. He was still supposed to be rich, and 
he knew that he could convince the Lewises 
that the Gardiners would in a few months 
be poor. He knew Mrs. Lewis well enough 
to know that she would never ‘consent to 
wedding her daughter with a poor man, 
the son of a bankrupt broker; for Mrs. 
Lewis loved money as few men do, and was 
as ambitious as Lucifer for herself, as well 
as her daughter. So he artfully sowed the 
seeds of suspicion in her mind and had her 
set her husband on the track to confirm his 
surmises. He intended to oust Gardiner 
and, before the ugly fact of his failure be- 
came known, marry the girl himself, and 
with the capital of the Lewises rebuild the 
fallen fortunes of his house. Should the 
Lewis family refuse to put their means into 
the firm, he would, at least, be sure of a 
very good living all his life, and that was 
something. The position of son-in-law to 
a moderately wealthy man is not a very 
sad thing for a young man who is fond of 
luxuries and does not like to work, 

Why, then, the failure? 

The night before Jim Gardiner got the 
note from Mary informing him so piteously 
that she could hold out no longer and must 
marry Tom Paddleford there was a scene 
in the Lewis mansion, which it would have 
been better for Tom Paddleford had he 
witnessed. 

Mary was called to the mother’s bed- 
room, where Mrs. Lewis sat as gloomy as 
a graveyard and as severe as the Fates. 
Then and there the demand was made that 
she at once dismiss all thoughts of marry- 
ing Jim Gardiner and prepare herself to re- 
ceive the addresses of Tom Paddleford. 

‘*Great Heavens! Mother! Why?” 

Then Mary was informed, with much cir- 
cumlocution, that, with the laudable purpose 
of doubling*their fortune, her mother and 
father had invested not only all the money 
they had, but all they could borrow by 
mortgaging their real estate, including the 
homestead, in the bonds of the North 
Alaska Railway Company, at 33, which 
everybody supposed to be perfectly good 
and certain of going to par within a year. 
They were endorsed by the president of the 
company, the eminent financier, Magnus 
Plutus, Esq., who had successfully nego- 





tiated the bonds of the Government at a 
time when the bonds were a great deal bet- 
ter than the money the people paid for 
them, and had thus attained great distinc- 
tion as a financier in the world of money, 
and could have failed for ten times the 
amount he did. 

In cons¢ quence, anything he put his name 
to was considered perfectly good, and a 
great many people besides Mrs. Lewis 
bought North Alaska, in serene confidence 
that the bonds would go up in a short 
time to twice or thrice their selling price. 
Then they proposed to sell, and invest in 
eighteen per cent. mortgages nearer home, 
like honest, contented people, and forever 
after be happy. 

But one day Magnus Plutus exploded 
and became exceedingly fragmentary. It 
was discovered that he was the company 
and all there was of it. Nota mile of the 
road had ever been built and the assets 
were limited. True, there was the land- 
grant; but, as the land wouldn’t support a 
chipping-bird to the acre, besides the disad- 
vantage of being under snow nine months 
in the year, that security was hardly desir- 
able. The snow was advantageous in one 
respect—it hid the rocks with which the 
land was covered. 

‘But no one knows our condition, as 
yet,” continued Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘If I did not 
know that Gardiner must fail, and that 
within a few montbs, I should prefer to 
have you marry James, for I like him better 
than Paddleford. But now that is impossi- 
ble. The Gardiners are not to be thought 
of. Paddleford isrich. He can easily re- 
deem the homestead, and can just as easily 
support your father and me—not in the 
style I had hoped to live, but in compara- 
tive comfort. Itis the best Ican do and 
it must be done.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Lewis, as though the 
girl kh. ine interest at all in the matter, 
but w's ‘y the means of her father 
and mot. %! 10mg, 

“But, 2 Ded botnan’t marry Tom Pad- 
dleford. Ilo "919 *ardiner.” 

‘*Would you; nei your father and 
mother out into tisr s.reets, you ungrateful 
girl? What can Jim Gardiner do for you 
or us? Love, indeed! Bread and butter 
is the first consideration now, and will be 
from this time to the end.” 

‘*But, Ma, if I marry Tom Paddleford, 
I must first tell him our condition.” 

The girl wanted an escape, and she knew 
Paddleford would never think of her with- 
out the expectation of the fortune. 

“ Never, child!” exclaimed Mrs. Lewis, 
in alarm. ‘‘ Never! You would ruin every- 
thing, you foolish girl. Leave everything 
tome. Goodness! How much managing 
it does take to get on in this world.” 

Possibly Mrs. Lewis would have got on 
better if she had done less managing. Man- 
aging can be overdone. 

And so, after oceans of tears and pro 
tests as vigorous as a girl without much 
will could make; after fits and spasms ip- 
numerable, the poor girl was driven to con- 
sent to marry the man she hated, and jilt 
the man she loved. 

And, womanlike, as she had to do it, she 
insisted upon its being done at once: for 
she wanted to put herself and the man she 
loved out of misery. 

After tbe flight of Burt and the downfall 
of the Gardiners, when borrowing became 
impossible, Tom came to the house one 
morning and wished to see Mrs. Lewis 
alone. Mr. Lewis was present; but Mrs. 
Lewis remarked graciously that that would 
make no difference. In her presence Mr. 
Lewis never did make any difference. 

Thomas opened his business with a great 
deal of hesitation, for he had learned to 
fear as well as love his mother-in-law. She 
was a superior woman. 

‘‘ Well, Thomas?” said she, encourag- 
ingly. 

««What I have to say,” spoke up Thomas, 
“*concerns your daughter very closely.” 

**T hope she is in no way a disappoint- 
ment to you?’ queried Mrs. Lewis, won- 
dering what was coming. 

*«Not at all,” was Thomas’s answer. ‘“‘ A 
more delightful girl never lived.” 

« Well,-what is it?” 


“Nothing but this,” said Tom, deter- 


mined to get at it at once. ‘‘I want youto 
lend us—that is, Paddleford & Son—$30,- 
000; and, what is more, we must have it.” 
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“In the name of Heaven,” gasped Mrs, 
Lewis, ‘‘ what can you want of so large an 
amount?” . 5 

‘Simply this, Mother,” replied Tom, 


‘who had rccovered his composure and some 


of his audacity (a rat will fight when driven 
into a corner). ‘‘ Father and I lost more 
than we were worth, months ago, in Chi. 
cago wheat, and our paper is coming due 
every day. We have kept afloat by bor. 
rowing. If we can get $30,000, we can go 
on. If not, we go under to-morrow, sure, 
You don’t want a bankrupt son-in-law, do 
you?” t 

Mrs. Lewis turned pale. Everything 
looked black to her and she sought to re- 
lieve herself by a series of groans. Mr, 
Lewis, not less a woman, sat and moaned 
and wrung his hands; Tom looked on 
in wonderment, not comprehending this 
excessive emotion; while Mary alone pre- 
served her composure. In truth, she was 
rather glad of it, for she saw a distant 
prospect of relief and an escape from her 
misery. Very quietly she occupied herself 
in reviving her mother. 

The woman returned to consciousness 
and sat in a half-dazed condition in her 
chair. Finally she got herself together 
enough to speak. 

‘‘Thomas,” she said, at last, regarding 
him with a stony glare, ‘we are the most 
unfortunate of people. You lost your all 
in Chicago wheat; we lost our all in North 
Alaska bonds. Let us all starve together.’ 

“What!” exclaimed Tom. 

‘‘As I said, my son, we haven’t got a dol- 
lar. The homestead is mortgaged and also 
every foot of land we have in the world. 
It is all gone, and it all went in North 
Alaska bonds.” 

‘* What in the name of all that is insane 
and idiotic could have induced you to go 
into North Alaska? You, of all other 
women? You deceived me cruelly, 

‘Thomas, what in the name of all that 
was rash and reckless could have induced 
you to go intoChicago wheat? You, of all 
other men—you, who refused to touch the 
Land Company. Thomas, ycu deceived 
me cruelly.” 

Tom put on his hat with a smash, and, 
with a smothered curse at everybody and 
everything, rushed to the store, where he 
and his father had a conference, which 
lasted an hour and involved the looking 
over of many books and papers. 

There was a shifting of some goods, a 
forced sale of some few lots, for cash only, 
and ina few daysthe sheriff was in posses- 
sion and New Canton was astovished. 

Jim Gardiner smiled once more. ‘‘ Now 
I know,” said he to himself, ‘‘ why Mrs. 
Lewis threw me and compelled Mary to 
marry Paddleford. Theold Jezebel! How 
she did 4e¥ down the moralities to me that 
morning! How pleasant it must he for 
Tom, who never cared a straw for the girl, 
when he looks oi, his bargain! But poor 
Mary!” elit 
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In the first century of its existence our na- 
tion has twice been washed ia blood; and to- 
day we draw nigh to that anniversary on which, 
through an extent of territory broader than 
Cesar ever ruled over, you will decorate un- 
counted graves, a great proportion of which 
are filled by men of my generation. Look on 
the marbles which before this month closes 
you will cover with spring flowers, and you 
will find that a very large part of those who 
laid down their lives in the Civil War were men 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years of 
age. My generation in America is and always 
will be aremnanvt. Such of us as are left must 
be excused if we remember that it is not long, 
at the longest, from now to the roll-cal! after 
the battle, and that very soon we shall see 
those who bave already Jaid down their lives 
that the dolorous and accursed ages might 
little change their course. Assembled at the 
very tombstones we are about to decorate, will 
you not allow me to say that, if the Church 
had done its whole duty in the fifty years pre- 
ceding the time in which our land was bathed 
in blood, my generation might not have beep & 
fragment, for that moral apathy in the North 
which allowed the South to hope for a divided 
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North would not have existed; and, had the 
South not had that hope, who knows that she 
would have dared to have assailed the Union 
inarms? Had every pulpit in the land done 
what a few pulpits did—and what all would 
have done had they not lost the Master’s whip 
of small cords, twice knotted up in the Temple 
of old, but almost forgotten in a luxurious age 
—there might have been no need at last for Al- 
mighty Providence to seize the North by the 
nape of the neck and fhrow it across a chasm 
filled with corpses to the firm land of justice. 
{Applause. ] 

It was Almighty God who abolished Slavery ; 
and the Church to-day, at the edge of these 
martyrs’ graves, must beware of two things— 
pride in what God has accomplished and a 
tendency to self-excuse for not having used 
her Master’s whip of small cords. That whip 
will be needed yet in America, It must not go 
out of fashion on this continent. There is a 
jong, crowded, seething future before us in 
thisland. Haviug twice been washed in blood 
against our anticipation, is it fit for us, now 
that we are at peace agaia and now that the 
subtle sorcery of luxury has come to us once 
more out of the death of our martyrs, to forget 
them and to forget God, and make unfashion- 
able even yet our Lord’s example of purging 
the Temple? Why, you could excuse me bet- 
ter for being toosevere here to-day than for 
being an apologist for public immorality. We 
want as our leader not some soft person, brought 
up in kings’ palaces and afraid of the shaking 
of areed. We want him who twice, with in- 
dignation upon which men dared not look, 
purged the Temple, saying, as he said lately to 
America, in accents with which the awestruck 
air ought to be made permanently alive, and as 
he will have occasion to say again and again 
before another thousand years shall have 
wheeled and burned above our good and evil: 
‘‘Take these things hence!’ On the side of 
that eternal power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness, America was not a unit ; 
and, therefore, she fell for awhile beneath those 
high and flaming chariot-wheels which move 
evermore in universal history whithersoever 
Justice wills. 

There is a prospect that America may not be 
a unit in time to come in loving what that 
Power loves and in hating what it hates; and, 
therefore, there is reason for remembering our 
past, and sowing in the fat, plowed field of 
our bitter days and in all the great and yet 
smoking furrows of our chastisement abundant 
seed of Conscience. This is a good time to 
speak a solemn word, that may take root and 
bring forth fruit in politic:, in trade, and in 
every man’s secret moral sense. [Applause.] 

What could the Church have done against 
slavery that it did not do? 

1. It could have made slaveholding a bar to 
eburchmembership. 

One great denomination did that—great in 
quality, not in quantity—the Quakers. It was 
their good fortune to have established a right 
precedent as to slavery before the Cave of 
Eolus was opened and the winds of all division 
began to blow upon us from unoccupied terri- 
tory coveted by the slave power. 

Eli Whitney in 1794 invented the, tton-gin. 
The British fleet in 1803 hovered off the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and Napgleon Bonaparte 
sold to us Louisiana. With ;oat purchase the 
Cave of Aolus, who impr’ empests within 
his bellowing mount:',.., was opened. When 
the winds had blown gusgof it until it was sub- 
stantially vacant, un;..pectedly in the depths of 
the cave opened i oSther Holus caye—Texas. 
After the winds # Swing out of that had tossed 
our whole ‘o” *tT into yeasting yellow foam, 
suddenly "she rear of that £olus cave 
opened anuther—California and the Mexican 
War. Then came a yet more huge enlargement 
af*\t cave, in the repeal of the Missouri Com- 

mise and the Kansas and Nebraska strug- 
gie. We saw the gleaming of the western sea 
through the last opening of the cavern. God 
be thanked that the bowels of the mountains 
Were exhausted, at last, and that we had no 
more unoccupied territory! To this fully- 
opened, colossal prison-house of winds we 
found no door that could be bolted except one 
made of corpses. We had to block it up at 
last, the whole mouth of our unmeasured 
olus cavern, by the dead bodies of North 
and South. It is blocked to this day by that 
immovable and costly mound. 

Now, before this Zolus cave was opened, be- 
fore the cotton-gin had begun to lift the value 
of a slave-hand to a thousand dollars, and of a 
black infant at birth to one hundred dollars, 
we find the Quaker sect putting ‘itself right by 
assuming that a man cannot be a churchmem- 
ber of the genuine kind if he owns slaves. 
George Fox visited the Barbadoes in 1671, and 
thereafter bore earnest testimony against 
Slavery. In 1776 the Philadelphia Meeting of 
Quakers took a decisive step, by directing— 
this was their language—‘‘ that the owners of 
slaves who refuse to execute the proper in- 
struments for giving them their freedom be 
disowned ”’—that is, disfellowshiped in the 
church. In 1783 it was officially ascertained 
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that no slaves were owned by Quakers inside 
the domain of that Philadelphia Assembly. 
But the New York and Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia Yearly Meetings of the Friends attained 
slowly the same results. In 1800, before we 
purchased Louisiana, slavery and Quakerism 
were fully divided. What cut them asunder? 
Simply the righteous rule of a spiritual church- 
membership. The rule to which we have been 
drifting, I hope, more and more in America in 
all our sad experience since 1631. 

Wordsworth, in spite of the intensity of his 
early sympathy with republicanism, used to 
say that America never can have a class pure 
enough and weighty enough to keep up a high 
standard of manners and morals; for here we 
have no aristocracy. Stuart Mill thought it 
our great fault that we have no Jeisured and 
propertied class. God forbid that we should 
have a law of primogeniture, giving all the 
lands in a family to the eldest born! God for- 
bid that we should have an aristocracy built on 
hereditary descent merely, or on artificial rather 
than a natural rank! But, unless there is in 
this land a spiritual churchmembership, or an 
aristocracy appointed of Almighty God, who 
knows but that Wordsworth was right in say- 
ing that our standard of morals and manners 
may become of the earth earthy and lead to 
the Pit? ‘Men never so much need to be 
theocratic,”’ said De Tocqueville, ‘‘ as when 
they are the most democratic.’”? I hold that it 
is more important to maintain a spiritual church- 
membership than to maintain the written Con- 
stitution. [Applause.] The unwritten con- 
stitution of America is more important than its 
written, and the first article in the unwritten 
ought to be one that makes a distinction be- 
tween a true church and its opposite. What is 
the average type of a counterfeit church? A 
hammock attached on one side to the Cross, 
and on the other held and swung to and fro by 
the forefingers of Mammon, its freight of 
nominal Christians elegantly moaning mean- 
while over the evils of the times, and not at 
ease unless fanned by eloquence and music 
and sprinkled by social adulations into per- 
fumed, unheroic slumber. (Laughter. } 


There is a distinction between » A.C and 
a Sunday club—the distinctio!9™ >} 4° White- 
field and Edwards drew ow "' .4%nd of New 
England, and which the ' ‘ess Of many 
churches and the faith’) ‘-4? ,. others in our 
Civil War ought to ent MV yet deeper on the 
slowly solidifying rock 0. ,merican social cus- 
tom. Let that distinction stand as the first 
article of your unwritten constitution, if you 
would make sure that a day will not come when 
an average population of two hundred to the 
square mile may take your written Constitu- 
tion and chop it in pieces, in the name of greed 
and fraud and of great cities. You do not in 
any case anticipate that? Your trouble is that 
you are Anglo-Saxon, and always think there 
is no danger until you are burned to the bone. 
{Laughter.] We said that there was no danger 
in the war-cloud of slavery; but really it 
amounted to more than a shower! 

Now, the Quaker sect put itself right by 
honoring this first article. They executed it. 
They made a distinction between churchmem- 
bership that held slaves and churchmember- 
ship that did not. And, if you ask me what 
the Church at large could have done, I say it 
could, little by little, have done everywhere 
what it did in several places. Toward the close 
of the last century, England, under distinctive- 
ly Christian leadership, determined unalterably 
her position as to slavery. It was the supreme 
misfortune of America that she did not keep 
step with Wilberforce and Clarkson and the 
father of Macaulay. When the Quakers estab- 
lished their suggestive precedent, we might 
have done the same, had not many of our 
fathers beenasleep. Why they were off their 
guard you will understand by a glance at what 
the demoralizations of war and of French infi- 
delity were doing for us in 1795. The cotton- 
gin came when we were weak from Parisian 
poison. The Molus Cave of coveted territary 


was opened when we were feeble froma long! 


course of unfortunate experiences, beginning in 
1631. But, even after temptation grew fierce, 
who, with the history of subsequent American 
heroism before him, can say that we could not 
have taken up our cross, instead of trampling 
upon it? We could have stood on the proposi- 
tion that churchmembership is inconsistent 
with man-stealing ; and, indeed, there is where 
the Presbyterian Assembly stood in 1798. 

2. We could have acted on the fixed plan, 
not of adapting Christianity to slavery, but of 
adapting slavery to Christianity. 

Say that the rule adopted by the Friends was 
too radical a measure ; say that we could not 
have strained up the North to this point; one 
hardly knows what prolonged, multiplex, con- 
scientious discussion can do ina free nation. 
My feeling is that the Quaker ideal was not 
too high for most of us to have reached by 
effort in 1800. It is furthe# back to 1850 than 
itis back to 1800 in the history of slavery. 
Even in the era of compromises we could, at 
least, have settled on the principle that, when 
Christianity comes into collision with Wrong, 


evil, and not Christianity, is to compromise. 
There will be atime in America when the ex- 
pedients of our fathers in regard to slavery 
will not look well; and it will not be remem- 
bered with pleasure that the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, althoughin 1794 it denounced 
slaveholding as man-stealing, erased that de- 
nunciation in the General Assembly of 1816. 
I know that Methodist discipline could with 
great difficulty be reconciled with slavery, and 
that it was never made clear to any Methodist 
scholar that bishops could be permitted to 
hold slaves. Macaulay said that John Wesley’s 
genius for government was not inferior to that 
of Richelieu. But, in spite of the excellence 
of the Methodist organization, slavery pro- 
duced the secession of the Methodist Church 
South—a great evil,and yet an honor to the 
North. But the Church South was part of the 
Church; and when I speak of the delinquency 
of the Church, of course, I have an outlook ex- 
tending to the Gulf. Iam not here to-day to 
blame the Northern Church exclusively. The 
Southern Church was a part of God’s house, 
and its action before and during the war has 
helped to make skeptics. It is a cruel and ter- 
rible thing to force educated young men to 
rafse the question whether the manliness in- 
side of the Church is of a purer quality than 
that outside. There are forms of skepticism 
about the first and second epistle of Clement, 
and the letter by Dioguetus to the Pamphilians, 
andIdo not care greatly about this kind of 
mental unrest. But when the question arises 
whether manliness is to be found inside or out- 
side of God’s house, remember that the first 
duty of the Church is to be despised by no 
man. [Prolonged applause.] And if we so 
acted that many a young man, full of that en- 
thusiasm which afterward led him to the front 
at Gettysburg and Richmond, did not know by 
any light on our countenances whether we 
were more manly than our critics or not; if 
we so acted that some were sickened and 
turned aside, it was because we compromised. 
It was my fortune but a few days ago to hear 
the poet Whittier say, in that sea-blown ci of 
Newburyport yonder, where the roof i sents 
under which William Lloyd Garrison *?!? Sirk, 


strict type. He believed too much in ministers 


mavy ministers were not on his side, the instant 


which comes when we fall into anger with those 


of the anti-slavery men. 


and &. 8. Foster and others, 


strike the ding out of a cow-bell.”’ 


he once loved ministers. 


**Christabel”’ : 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with une we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 


for slavery. 


empire on human chattelhood. 


war. 


formers. 


whole duty in the conflict with slavery? 


cuses; they are hardly explanations. 


Northern Church. [Laughter and applause. | 





that Mr. Garrison himself, in his earlfer career, 
was a friend of ministers; and, indeed, might 
have been called, perhaps, a Calvinist of the 


he made them idols; and when his sympathies 
were penetratingly enlisted in one of the 
greatest of modern reforms, and he found that 


and surprised recoil was of that intense sort 


welove. Again and again a similar amazement | 
was the source of the vigor and the breadth of 
the recoil from accredited Christianity in many 
Henry C. Wright was 
a Congregational minister; there were subsidi- | 
ary men, and some of them, I think, were de- 
formers, as well as reformers—Parker Pillsbury 
I have been lately 
honored with attention from Mr. Pillsbury. He 
said: “Do not attack Mr. Cook. You cannot 
[Laughter.] 
It is not on that account that I mention him as 
a deformer; but he was once a Congregational 
minister, and the recoil from his old position to 
that talk about the cow-bell shows how greatly 
[Laughter.] Within 
the circle of a hundred miles’ radius from Bos- 
ton you can find hundreds of influential citizens 
and at leastascore of divided or weakened 
churches, whose difficulties with the ministers 
began as Garrison’s did, by the operation of 
that principle which Coleridge describes in his 


3. In the South the Church could have re. 
fused to justify and in the North to apologize 


4, Inthe South it could have refused to up- 
hold secession and the attempt to found an 


5. In the North, by discussion and united 
action, it could have prevented that moral and 
political apathy which encouraged the South 
to hope for a divided North, in the event of 


6. It could have taken away power from de- 
formers, by putting itself on the side of re- 


So much, my friends, must we not and do 
we not all admit when we say that the North- 
ern Church, as well as the Southern Church, or 
the American Church at large, did not do its 


Are there any excuses for the crime of the 
North? I will make none for that of the 
South and I am not at ease in mentioning any 
forthe North. [Applause.] These are no ex- 


1. Daniel Webster was the archbishop of the 


2. Among aziti-slavery men deformers were 
sadly mingled with reformers. About 1839 








Mr. Garrison, for a considerable period, united 
anti-church and anti-Sabbath with his anti- 
slavery discussions. Some of the more radical 
abolitionists were avowedly secessionists ; but 
it was political abolition which triumphed. 
3. Political abolition the North had no right 
to apply to slavery in the states, except as an 
extreme measure. Almost unanimously the 
Northern Church resisted the extension of 
slavery into the territories, 
4, A conflict of political and commercial in- 
terests and duties, on the one hand, with re- 
ligious interests and duties, on the other, 
strained the voluntary system of the American 
churches across its weakest part. 
Evil exceedingly, my friends, is that day in 
any nation when political and religious interests 
run in opposite channels. These opposing cur- 
rents make the whirlpool that impales faith on 
the tusks of the sea. When Chevalier Bunsen 
lay dying, he said: ‘‘ God be thanked that Italy 
is free. Now 30,000,000 of people can believe 
that God governs the world.” The average 
German peasant twenty years ago regarded his 
minister as merely an agent of the government 
and spoke contemptuously of police Christian- 
ity, because the state church in the fatherland 
was, until within a few years, very frequently 
anally of absolutism. Ia the United States, 
while the compromise measures were under 
debate, political ideas ran in one direction and 
religious duties in another. The immense in- 
terests of commerce often held the pulpit, as 
well as the press, in bondage. The payment of 
Southern debts! Have you eyer heard that 
theme discussed in whispers? Webster: had 
his eyes constantly on Wall Street. Wendell 
Phillips would stand here in Boston, with his 
eyes on the conscience of the nation—a very 
different barometer—and he would say: ‘‘ There 
is a storm singing already in all the winds. We 
shall escape from slavery, only by civil war.’’ 
Webster would reply, lookingow¥ the citations 
in Wall Street: “Tho >her sot yet been any 
large fluctrction Gentlemen are not 
serlop? {od gaacy talk of secession. Let us 
V7 ti tg atation and tide through the crisis 
' ..nout war.” Both the moral and the finan- 
GA barometer must be kept in view by any 
eyes that would read the sigus of modern 
times. In the rising price of slave property we 
had a thermometer of threatening aspect, on 
; | which the North cast a too careless gaze—a 
hundred dollars for a black infant, ten dollars a 
pound for a black boy, a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars for a good field-hand. And 
still this thermometer and the wailing breeze 
rose, and the wiaods out of the MZolus Cave re- 
sounded more and more loudly. The murky 
threat of coming war hung above all business 
and bosoms ; and yet, so were we filled with 
Anglo-Saxon pride, so little foresight did we 
have, that Wall Street was hardly troubled up 
to the very hour when we could no longer 
doubt that there was to be a deluge of blood. 
Webster hoped we should pass through the 
crisis without civil war, and could hardly have 
made more gigantic efforts to have averted the 
contest had he foreseen what was to come, a8 
probably he did, far better than some have 
thought. I know with what silence I should 
sit in this assembly were any one of five hun- 
dred sciiclars here the speaker. I[ should be 
quiet in this presence. But it is my good or ill 
fortune here to be responsible to nobody, as no 
one is to me; and, therefore, let me say that 
my personal feeling is that Webster, from first 
to last, was honest, and that he ventured much 
because he had great foresight. I believe that 
man anticipated, with a fullness we can but 
poorly understand from any of his public ex- 
pressions,’ the terrors of our Civil War. 
Judge Nesmyth, on the Merrimack yonder, at 
Franklin, who conversed over and over with 
Webster in his last years, on his speech of 
March 7th, and who is often quotedin Cur- 
tis’s ‘‘ Life of Webster,”’ as final.sauthority, 
said to me, the other day: ‘S$Once at Elms 
Farm I was returning home inthe sunset with 
Webster, and he turned upon me suddenly, 
andin his deepest, supernatural voice said : 
‘You may regard me,;as extravagant; but I 
have had some experience with both North- 
ern and Southern fien. I probably shall not 
live to see the Potomac run red with blood ; 
but I think you will.’” That was within 
six months of the time when, on the 
shore of the sea at Marshfield yonder, that 
man went hence. No doubt he was ambitious; 
but he was too greata man to be supremely 
ambitious. In secret, as well asin public, he 
prayed that, when his eyes should be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
they might not see him shining onthe broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union, on states dissevered, discordant, bellig- 
erent. He foresaw what this land would look 
like drenched in Gettysburgs and Richmonds. 
But he was taken hence before he had time to 
right himself in the public estimation. No 
doubt he went to extremes. He was a states- 
man. He probably had not a-sufficiently active 
perception of the moral issues in the whole 
discussion of his time. Who was it that wrote 
to Andover to ask Moses Stuart to publish a 
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and wherefore of the calamity were afloat. 
A thousand reasons were given, not one of 
which was correct. New Canton had 
never had such a wealth, such a perfect 
bonanza of excitement before; and, as the 
most of her prominent citizens had gone 
into that bourne of bankruptcy from whic 
so few return, it was not likely to ha 
again for many years. ; 
The failure was made the subject 


four 
sermons on the following Sunday, all the 
clergymen in the village holding forth on 
the unreliability of riches, exeept the one 


that Paddleford, Senior, lept under 
for so many years. ‘rigid were dis- 
posed to censure this divine for his omis- 
sion; but the more moderate excused him. 
They djdn’t see that it was his duty to 
break a bruised reed, that had been, before 
it was broken, one of his chief pillars. 


A dozen tea parties were given, to afford 


an opportunity of not only discussing the 
calamity, but its causes and consequences; 
and, it was astonishing how many people 
there were who never had any confidence 
in them, and always predicted they would 
fail, sooner or later. Equally astonishing 
was it to find how many sage men and wise 
matrons had noticed for years evidences in 
their method of doing business of the seeds 
of certain and inevitable ruin. 

Mrs. Wheeler, the wife of the wagon 
maker, got the reputation of being a very 
Minerva by producing at her tea a bolt of 
muslin, which she declared she got only 
yesterday. ‘‘Paddleford owed Wheeler 
$10. for work on his kerridge, and I made 
up my mind yesterday that I hed better get 
it out in something we could use. I said 
to myself: We have lost enough by such 
people, and I wasn’t willing to lose any 
more.” 

The fact that she had had the bolt of cloth 
over a month, and that she didn’t get it of 
Paddleford at ail, was not generally known. 
Had it been, her guests would not have re- 
marked, as they left her house: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wheeler is a far-seeing woman and can’t 
never be took in.” 

Scarcely was the sensation caused by the 
failure of Paddleford fairly at the hight, 
before the little town was again shaken—if, 
indeed, it could be said there was enough 
left of it to shuke—by another calamity. 
It was officially announced that the Lewises 
had lost every dollar they possessed, and 
had not money enough to bless themselves 
with. 


New Canton stood aghast! The Land 
Company, Burt, Gardiner, Paddleford, 
Lewis! The three wealthiest of her citizens 


and the only institution she had, all gone, 
leaving not a trace behind. It was too 
much, and everybody said so. 

Even old Seth Martin, the worst drunk- 
ard of the old sort in the town and a man 
whose credit never had been able to com- 
pass a day’s supply of tobacco, leaned 
against a post, when he heard it, and said, 
dolefully: ‘‘Great heavens! who next? 
After this, I ain’t certain of my standing!” 

Not one of the citizens but felt that the 
town was like one of those fabled villages 
in New Jersey which sink into caves un- 
derneath in a night. No man was chidden 
for staying down-town nights, even though 
he didn’t put in an appearance till the un- 
heard, of hour of half past eleven. He 
might count upon his spouse being up and 
waiting for him, clad in her night-gown 
and night-cap, with a small woolen shawl 
over her shoulders, her countenance not of 
the blackness of the thunder-cloud, as had 
always before been the case, but wreathed 
in an endearing smile, and a plate of dough- 
nuts ready, which he could munch in com- 
fort, while he told her the latest about the 
failures. 

From early morn till late after midnight 
knots of men stood on the corners, or 
wherever a post made leaning comfortable, 
ora dry-goods box made sitting possible; 
and the topic was always the failures. 
Farmers came in from miles around, me- 
chanics stopped their work, and ‘‘failure, 
failure” was the one theme of talk. There 
were the wildest rumors afloat imaginable 
and they embraced every possible cause of 
financial distress, from forgery to specula- 
tion. But finally Truth, the slowest moving 
of all slow-moving things, got out of her 
well and aired herself. This it was, in brief: 

Paddleford & Son, who had always 
operated largely in produce, at the very be 
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ginning of the Land Company had joined a 
Ch party in an attempt to ‘‘ corner” the 
w arket, by buying all that was at- 


taipable and holding it for a rise; or, rather, 
ompelling those who had sold wheat to de- 


Jiver to buy it of them at their own price. 


It was a beautiful scheme, and had it 
worked as was anticipated it would have 
made them all rich. They had calculated 
to a certainty how much wheat could be 
put upon the market in a certain time, and, 
as the superstition is that figures won’t lie, 
they had a ‘“‘sure thing” in their hands. 
But whether figures lie or not depends very 
much on who handles them and how they 
are handled. They may be made the most 
terrible liars of anything earthly. It hap- 
pened so in their case. Everything went 
against them, as everything generally does 
against men who attempt to outbid Nature 
and coutrol the elements, It would not 
rain at the proper time; the sun shone when 
it ought not, for their purposes; and, be- 
sides, there had been another ring formed 
against them, which had more money and 
wider connections, who sold the Paddle- 
ford ring all the wheat it wanted and had 
no difficulty whatever in finding the wheat 
to deliver. It’s all very pleasant amuse- 
ment hunting thetiger; but when that sleek 
animal hunts you! This thing of specu- 
lating would be very pleasant if you could 
only have everything your awn way; but 
were there ever aset of men who did not 
find another set just as acute? 

The Paddlefords lost more than their en- 
tire capital in the speculation; but they did 
not propose to give up their little ship. 
They had credit and no one in New Canton 
knew bow badly they were off, nor could 
they for months, till their paper matured in 
New York; and then they borrowed, and 
by that means put off the evil day. But 
they were actually bankrupt long before 
Gardiner failed. 

The prospect of the ultimate failure of 
Gardiner a’ the time of - the New York loss 
gave Tom Vaddleford the idea upon which 
he acted. In the failure which he was 
sure would take place he saw his way out 
of the tangled web in which he found him- 
self. He was still supposed to be rich, and 
he knew that he could convince the Lewises 
that the Gardiners would ina few months 
be poor. He knew Mrs. Lewis well enough 
to know that she would never consent to 
wedding her daughter with a poor man, 
the son of a bankrupt broker; for Mrs. 
Lewis loved money as few men do, and was 
as ambitious as Lucifer for herself, as well 
as her daughter. So he artfully sowed the 
seeds of suspicion in her mind and had her 
set her husband on the track to confirm his 
surmises. He intended to oust Gardiner 
and, before the ugly fact of his failure be- 
came known, marry the girl himself, and 
with the capital of the Lewises rebuild the 
fallen fortunes of his house. Should the 
Lewis family refuse to put their means into 
the firm, he would, at least, be sure of a 
very good living all his life, and that was 
something. The position of son-in-law to 
a moderately wealthy man is not a very 
sad thing for a young man who is fond of 
luxuries and does not like to work, 

Why, then, the failure? 

The night before Jim Gardiner got the 
note from Mary informing him so piteously 
that she could hold out no longer and must 
marry Tom Paddleford there was a scene 
in the Lewis mansion, which it would have 
been better for Tom Paddleford had he 
witnessed. 

Mary was called to the mother’s bed- 
room, where Mrs. Lewis sat as gloomy as 
a graveyard and as severe as the Fates. 
Then and there the demand was made that 
she at once dismiss all thoughts of marry- 
ing Jim Gardiner and prepare herself to re- 
ceive the addresses of Tom Paddleford. 

‘*Great Heavens! Mother! Why?” 

Then Mary was informed, with much cir- 
cumlocution, that, with the laudable purpose 
of doubling their fortune, her mother and 
father had invested not only all the money 
they had, but all they could borrow by 
mortgaging their real estate, including the 
homestead, in the bonds of the North 
Alaska Railway Company, at 33, which 
everybody supposed to be perfectly good 
and certain of going to par within a year. 
They were endorsed by the president of the 
company, the eminent financier, Magnus 
Plutus, Esq., who had successfully nego- 
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tiated the bonds of the Government at a 
time when the bonds were a great deal bet- 
ter than the money the people paid for 
them, and had thus attained great distinc- | 
tion as a financier in the world of money, | 
and could have failed for ten times the 
amount he did. 

In cons« quence, anything he put his name 
to was considered perfectly good, and a 
great many people besides Mrs. Lewis, 
bought North Alaska, in serene confidence 
that the bonds would go up in a short: 
time to twice or thrice their selling price. 
Then they proposed to sell, and invest in 
eighteen per cent. mortgages nearer home, 
like honest, contented people, and forever 
after be happy. . 

But one day Magnus Plutus exploded 
and became exceedingly fragmentary. It 
was discovered that he was the company 
and all there was of it. Nota mile of the 
road had ever been built and the assets 
were limited. True, there was the land- 
grant; but, as the land wouldn’t support a 
chipping-bird to the acre, besides the disad- 
vantage of being under snow nine months 
in the year, that security was hardly desir- 
able. The snow was advantageous in one 
respect—it hid the rocks with which the 
land was covered. 

‘*But no one knows our condition, as 
yet,” continued Mrs. Lewis. ‘‘If I did not 
know that Gardiner must fail, and that 
within a few months, I should prefer to 
have youmarry James, for I like him better 
than Paddleford. But now that is impossi- 
ble. The Gardiners are not to be thought 
of. Paddleford is rich. He can easily re- 
deem the homestead, and can just as easily 
support your father and me—not in the 
styleI had hoped to live, but in compara- 
tive comfort. Itis the best I can do and 
it must be done.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Lewis, as though the 
girl had no interest at all in the matter, 
but was merely the means of her father 
and mother’s living. 

‘‘But, Mother, I can’t marry Tom Pad- 
dleford. I love Jim Gardiner.” 

‘*Would you turn your father and 
mother out into the streets, you ungrateful 
girl? What can Jim Gardiner do for you 
or us? Love, indeed! Bread and butter 
is the first consideration now, and will be 
from this time to the énd.” 

“But, Ma, if I marry Tom Paddleford, 
I must first tell him our condition.” 

The girl wanted an escape, and she knew 
Paddleford would never think of her with- 
out the expectation of the fortune. 

“Never, child!” exclaimed Mrs. Lewis, 
in alarm. ‘‘ Never! You would ruin every- 
thing, you foolish girl. Leave everything 
tome. Goodness! How much managing 
it does take to get on in this world.” 

Possibly Mrs. Lewis would have got on 
better if she had done less managing. Man- 
aging can be overdone. 

And so, after oceans of tears and pro- 
tests as vigorous as a girl without much 
will could make; after fits and spasms in- 
numerable, the poor girl was driven to con- 
sent to marry the man she hated, and jilt 
the man she loved. 

And, womanlike, as she had to do it, she 
insisted upon its being done at once; for 
she wanted to put herself and the man she 
loved out of misery. 

After the flight of Burt and the downfall 
of the Gardiners, when borrowing became 
impossible, Tom came to the house one 
morning and wished to see Mrs. Lewis 
alone. Mr. Lewis was present; but Mrs. 
Lewis remarked graciously that that would 
make no difference. In her presence Mr. 
Lewis never did make any difference. 

Thomas opened his business with a great 
deal of hesitation, for he had learned to 
fear as well as love his mother-in-law. She 
was a superior woman. 

‘‘ Well, Thomas?” said she, encourag- 
ingly. 

““What I have to say,” spoke up Thomas, 

“‘concerns your daughter very closely.” 

“T hope she is in no, way a disappoint- 
ment to you?” queried Mrs. Lewis, won- 
dering what was coming. 

‘* Not at all,” was Thomas's answer. ‘‘ A 
more delightful girl never lived.” 

** Well, what is it?” 

“Nothing but this,” said Tom, deter- 
mined to get at itat once. ‘‘I want youto 
lend us—that is, Paddleford & Son—$30,- 
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“In the name of Heaven,” gasped 
Lewis, ¥ what can you want of so ech 
amount? 

“Simply this, Mother,” replied To 
who had recovered his composure and some 
of bis audacity (a rat will fight when driven 
into a corner). ‘ Father and I lost more 
than we were worth, months ago, in Chi- 
cago wheat, and our paper is coming due 
every day. We have kept afloat by bor. 
rowing. If we can get $30,000, we can zo 
on, If not, we go under to-morrow, sure, 
You don’t want a bankrupt son-in-law, do 
you?” 

Mrs. Lewis turned pale. Everything 
looked black to her and she sought to re. 
lieve herself by a series of groans, Mr, 
Lewis, not less a woman, sat and moaned 
and wrung his hands; Tom looked op 
in wonderment, not comprehending this 
excessive emotion; while Mary alone pre. 
served her composure. In truth, she was 
rather glad of it, for she saw a distant 
prospect of relief and an escape from her 
misery. Very quietly she occupied herself 
in reviving her mother. 

The woman returned to consciousness 
and sat in a half-dazed condition in he 
chair. Finally she got herself together 
enough to speak. 

‘“*Thomas,” she said, at last, regarding 
him with a stony glare, “‘ we are the most 
unfortunate of people. You lost yourgl 
in Chicago wheat; we lost our all in Nor) 
Alaska bonds, Let us all starve together’ 

“What!” exclaimed Tom. 

‘As I said, my son, we haven’t gota dol. 
lar. The homestead is mortgaged and aly 
every foot of land we have in the world, 
It is all gone, and it all went in Norh 
Alaska bonds.” 

‘What in the name of all that is insne 
and idiotic could have induced you to go 
into North Alaska? You, of all other 
women? You deceived me cruelly, 

‘“«Thomas, what in the name of all that 
was rash and reckless could have induced 
you to go into Chicago wheat? You, of all 
other men—you, who refused to touch th 
Land Company. Thomas, you deceivd 
me cruelly.” 

Tom put on bis bat with a smash, ani, 
with a smothered curse at everybody ani 
everything, rushed to the store, where lv 
and his father had a conference, whid 
lasted an hour and involved the looking 
over of many books and papers. 

There was a shifting of some goods, 4 
forced sale of some few lots, for cash oly, 
and ina few daysthe sheriff was in posses 
sion and New Canton was astonished. 

Jim Gardiner smiled once more. “Now 
I know,” said he to himself, ‘‘ why Mrs 
Lewis ‘threw.me and compelled Mary t 
marry Paddleford. Theold Jezebel! Hor 
she did lay down the moralities to me thi 
morning! How pleasant it must be fit 
Tom, who never cared a straw for the git, 
when he looks at his bargain! But po , 


Mary!” 
[To be Continued.) 





THEODORE PARKER AS AN ANTI 
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In the first century of its existence our ns 
tion has twice been washed in blood; and to 
day we draw nigh to that anniversary 0? which, 
through an extent ‘of territory broader than 
Cesar ever ruled over, you will decorate “ 
counted graves, a great proportion of whi 
are filled by men of my generation. Look 08 
the marbles which before this month clos¢ 
you will cover with spring flowers, and you 
will find that a very large part of those who 
laid down their lives in the Civil War were = 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years 
age. My generation in America is and — 
will be a remnant. Such of us as are left mu 
be excused if we remember that it is not long, 
at the longest, from now to the roll-call after 
the battle, and that very soon we shall = 
those who have already’ laid down their lives 
that the dolorous and accursed ages might § 
little change their course. Assembled at the 
very tombstones we are about to pcg 
you not allow me to say that, if the Ch > 
had done its whole duty in the fifty years P 
ceding the time in which our land was bath . 
in blood, my generation might not have — 
fragment, for that moral apathy in the oe 
which allowed the South to hope for divi 





000; and, what is more, we must have it.” 
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North would not have existed; and, had the 
gouth not had that hope, who knows that she 
would have dared to have assailed the Union 
jp arms? Had every pulpit in the land done 
qhat afew pulpits did—and what all would 
pave done had they not lost the Master’s whip 
of small cords, twice knotted up in the Temple 
of old, but almost forgotten in a luxurious age 
_there might have been no need at last for Al- 
mighty Providence to seize the North by the 
nape of the neck aud throw it across a chasm 
filled with corpses to the firm land of justice. 
{Applause. ] 

It was Almighty God who abolished Slavery ; 
and the Church to-day, at the edge of these 
martyrs’ graves, must beware of two things— 
pride in what God has accomplished and a 
tendency to self-excuse for not having used 
ber Master's whip of small cords. That whip 
will be needed yet in America. It must not go 
out of fashion on this continent. There is a 
long, crowded, seething future before us in 
thisland. Having twice been washed in blood 
against our anticipation, is it fit for us, now 
that we are at peace again and now that the 
subtle sorcery of luxury has come to us once 
more out of the death of our martyrs, to forget 
them and to forget God, and make unfashion- 
able even yet our Lord’s example of purging 
the Temple? Why, you could excuse me bet- 
ter for being too severe here to-day than for 
being an apologist for public immorality. We 
want as our leader not some soft person, brought 
up in kings’ palaces and afraid of the shaking 

of areed. We want him who twice, with in- 

dignation upon which men dared not look, 
purged the Temple, saying, as he said lately to 
America, in accents with which the awestruck 
air ought to be made permanently alive, and as 
hewill have occasion to say again and again 
before another thousand years shall have 
wheeled and burned above our good and evil: 
“Take these things hence!’’? On the side of 
that eternal power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness, America was not a unit; 
and, therefore, she fell for awhile beneath those 
high and flaming chariot-wheels which move 
evermore in universal history whithersoever 
Justice wills, 

There is a prospect that America may not be 
a unit in time to come in loving what that 
Power loves and in hating what it hates; and, 
therefore, there is reason for remembering our 
past, and sowing in the fat, plowed field of 
our bitter days and in all the great and yet 
smoking furrows of our chastisement abundant 
seed of Conscience. This is a good time to 
speak a solemn word, that may take root and 
bring forth fruit in politie:, in trade, and in 
every man’s secret moral sense. [Applause.] 

What eould the Church have done against 
slavery that it did not do? 

1, It could bave made slaveholding a bar to 
cburchmembership. 

One great denomination did that—great in 
quality, not in quantity—the Quakers. It was 
their good fortune to have. established a right 
precedent as to slavery before the Cave of 
olus was opened and the winds of all division 
began to blow upon us from unoccupied terri- 
tory coveted by the slave powers 


Eli Whitney in 1794 invented the cotton-gin. 
The British fleet in 1803 hovered off the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
sold to us Louisiana. With that purchase the 
Cave of Holus, who imprisons tempests within 
his bellowing mountains, was opened. When 
the winds had blown out of it until it was sub- 
stantially vacant, unexpectedly in the depths of 
the cave opened another ASolus caye—Texas. 
After the winds blowing out of that had tossed 
our whole ocean into yeasting yellow foam, 
suddenly in the rear of that olus cave 
opened another—California and the Mexican 
War. Then came a yet more huge enlargement 
of the cave, in the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise and the Kansas and Nebraska strug- 
gle. We saw the gleaming of the western sea 
through the last opening of the cavern. God 
be thanked that the bowels of the mountains 
Were exhausted, at last, and that we had no 
more unoccupied territory! To this fully- 
opened, colossal prison-house of winds we 
found no door that could be bolted except one 
made of corpses. We had to block it up at 
last, the whole mouth of our unmeasured 
folus cavern, by the dead bodies of North 
and South. It is blocked to this day by that 
immovable and costly mound. 

Now, before this Zolus cave was opened, be- 
fore the cotton-gin had begun to lift the value 
of a slave-hand to a thousand dollars, and of a 
black infant at birth to one hundred dollars 
we find the Quaker sect putting itself right by 
assuming that a man cannot be a churchmem- 
ber of the genuine kind if he owns slaves. 
George Fox visited the Barbadoes in 1671, and 
thereafter bore earnest testimony against 
slavery. In 1776 the Philadelphia Meeting of 
Quakers took a decisive step, by directing— 
this was their language—*‘ that the owners of 
slaves who refuse to execute the proper in- 
struments for giving them their freedom be 
disowned ”"—that is, disfellowshiped in the 
church. In 1783 it was officially ascertained 





that no slaves were owned by Quakers inside 
the domain of that Philadelphia Assembly. 
But the New York and Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia Yearly Meetings of the Friends attained 
slowly the same results. In 1800, before we 
purchased Louisiana, slavery and Quakerism 
were fully divided. What cut them asunder? 
Simply the righteous rule of a spiritual church- 
membership. The rule to which we have been 
drifting, I hope, more and more in America in 
all our sad experience since 1631. 

Wordsworth, in spite of the intensity of his 
early sympathy with republicanism, used to 
say that America never can have a class pure 
enough and weighty enough to keep up a high 
standard of manners and morals; for here we 
have no aristocracy. Stuart Mill thought it 
our great fault that we have no lefsured and 
propertied class. God forbid that we should 
have a law of primogeniture, giving all the 
lands in a family to the eldest born! God for- 
bid that we should have an aristocracy built on 
hereditary descent merely, or on artificial rather 
than a natural rank! But, unless there is in 
this land a spiritual churchmembership, or an 
aristocracy appointed of Almighty God, who 
knows but that Wordsworth was right in say- 
ing that our standard of morals and manners 
may become of the earth earthy and lead to 
the Pit? ‘‘Men never so much need to be 
theocratic,” said De Tocqueville, ‘‘as when 
they are the most democratic.”” I hold that it 
is more important to maintain a spiritual church- 
membership than to maintain the written Con- 
stitution. [Applause.] The unwritten con- 
stitution of America is more important than its 
written, and the first article in the unwritten 
ought to be one that makes a distinction be- 
tween a true church and its opposite. What is 
the average type of a counterfeit church? A 
hammock attached on one side to the Cross, 
and on the other held and swung to and fro by 
the forefingers of Mammon, its freight of 
nominal Christians elegantly moaning mean- 
while over the evils of the times, and not at 
ease unless fanned by eloquence and music 
and sprinkled by social adulations into per- 
fumed, unheroic slumber. [Laughter.] 

There is a distinction between a church and 
a Sunday club—the distinction which White- 
field and Edwards drew on the mind of New 
England, and which the remissness of many 
churches and the faithfulness of others in our 
Civil War ought to engrave yet deeper on the 
slowly solidifying rock of American social cus- 
tom. Let that distinction stand as the first 
article of your unwritten constitution, if you 
would make sure that a day will not come when 
an average population of two hundred to the 
square mile may take your written Constitu- 
tion and chop it in pieces, in the nameof greed 
and fraud and of great cities. You do not in 
any case anticipate that? Your trouble is that 
you are Anglo-Saxon, and always think there 
is po danger until you are burned to the bone. 
{Laughter.] We said that there was no danger 
in the war-cloud of slavery; but really it 
amounted to more than a shower! 

Now, the Quaker sect put itself right by 
honoring this first article. They executed it. 
They made a distinction between churchmem- 
bership that held slaves and churchmember- 
ehip that did not. And, if you ask me what 
the Church at large could have done,I say it 
could, little by little, have done everywhere 
what it did in several places. Toward the close 
of the last century, England, under distinctive- 
ly Christian leadership, determined unalterably 
her position as to slavery. It was the supreme 
misfortune of America that she did not keep 
step with Wilberforce and Clarkson and the 
father of Macaulay. When the Quakers estab- 
lished their suggestive precedent, we might 
have done the same, had not many of our 
fathers beenasleep. Why they were off their 
guard you will understand by a glance at what 
the demoralizations of war and of French infi- 
delity were doing for us in 1795. The cotton- 
gin came when we were weak from Parisian 
poison. The Holus Cave of coveted territory 
was opened when we were feeble from a long 
course of unfortunate experiences, beginning in 
1631. But, even after temptation grew fierce, 
who, with the history of subsequent American 
heroism before him, can say that we could not 
have taken up our cross, instead of trampling 
upon it? We could have stood on the proposi- 
tion that churchmembership is inconsistent 
with man-stealing ; and, indeed, there is where 
the Presbyterian Assembly stood ia 1793, 

2. We could have acted on the fixed plan, 
not of adapting Christianity to slavery, but of 
adapting slavery to Christianity. 

Say that the rule adopted by the Friends was 
too radical a measure ; say that we could not 
have strained up the North to this point; one 
hardly knows what prolonged, multiplex, con- 
scientious discussion can do ina free nation. 
My feeling is that the Quaker ideal was not 
too high for most of us to have reached by 
effort in 1800. Itis further back to 1850 than 
itis back to 1800 in the history of slavery. 
Even in the era of compromises we could, at 
least, have settled on the principle that, when 





Christianity comes into collision with wrong, 


evil, and not Christianity, is to compromise. 
There will be atime in America when the ex- 
pedients of our fathers in regard t@ slavery 
will not look well; and it will not be remem- 
bered with pleasure that the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Aseembly, although in 1794 it denounced 
slaveholding as man-stealing, erased that d 

nunciation in the General Assembly of 1816. 
I know that Methodist discipline could with 
great difficulty be reconciled with slavery, and 
that it was never made clear to any Methodist 
scholar that bishops could be permitted to 
hold slaves. Macaulay said that John Wesley’s 
genius for government was not inferior to that 
of Richelieu. But, in spite of the excellence 
of the Methodist organization, slavery pro- 
duced the secession of the Methodist Church 
South—a great evil, and yet an honor to the 
North. But the Church South was part of the 
Church ; and when I speak of the delinquency 
of the Church, of course, I have an outlook ex- 
tending to the Gulf. Iam not here to.day to 
blame the Northern Church exclusively. The 
Southern Church was a part of God’s house, 
and its action before and during the war has 
helped to make skeptics. It is a cruel and ter- 
rible thing to force educated young men to 
raise the question whether the manliness in- 
side of the Church is of a purer quality than 
that outside. There are forms of skepticism 
about the first and second epistle of Clement, 
and the letter by Dioguetus to the Pamphilians, 
andIdo not care greatly about this kind of 
mental unrest. But when the question arises 
whether manliness is to be found inside or out- 
side of God’s house, remember that the first 
duty of the Church is to be despised by no 
man. [Prolonged applause.] And if we so 
acted that many a young man, full of that en- 
thusiasm which afterward led him to the front 
at Gettysburg and Richmond, did not know by 
any light on our countenances whether we 


were more manly than our critics or not; if 
we so acted that some were sickened and 


turned aside, it was because we compromised. 
It was my fortune but a few days ago to hear 
the poet Whittier say, in that sea-blown city of 


Newburyport yonder, where the roof yet stands 


under which William Lloyd Garrison was born, 
that Mr. Garrison himself, in his earlier career, 


was a friend of ministers; and, indeed, might 
have been called, perhaps, a Calvinist of the 
strict type. He believed too much in ministers ; 
.he made them idols; and when his sympathies 
were penetratingly enlisted in one of the 
greatest of modern reforms, and he found that 
many ministers were not on his side, the instant 
and surprised recoil was of that intense sort 
which comes when we fall into anger with those 
welove. Again and again a similar amazement 
was the source of the vigor and the breadth of 
the recoil from accredited Christianity in many 
of the anti-slavery men. Henry C. Wright was 
a Congregational minister; there were subsidi- 
ary men, and some of them, I think, were de- 
formers, as well as reformers—Parker Pillsbury 
and &. 8. Foster and others. I have been lately 
honored with attention from Mr. Pillsbury. He 
said; “Do.not attack Mr. Cook. You cannot 


strike thé ding out of a cow-bell.”” (Laughter.] 
It is not on that-account that I mention him as 
a deformer; but he was. once a Congregational 
minister, and the recoil from his old position to 
that talk about the cow-bell shows how greatly 
he once loved ministers. (Laughter.] Within 
the circle of a hundred miles’ radius from Bos- 
ton you can find hundreds of influential citizens 
and at leastascore of divided or weakened 
churches, whose difficulties with the ministers 
began as Garrison’s did, by the operation of 
that principle which Coleridge describes in his 
** Christabel”’ : 
“Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy lives in realms above, 
And life is thorny and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with une we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 

3. In the South the Churca could have re- 
fused to justify and in the North to apologize 
for slavery. 

4, Inthe South it could have refused to up- 
hold secession and the attempt to found an 
empire on human chattelhood. 

5. In the Nortb, by discussion and united 
action, it could have prevented that moral and 
political apathy which encouraged the South 
to hope for a divided North, in the event of 
war. 

6. It could have taken away power from de- 
formers, by putting itself on the side of re- 
formers. 

So much, my friends, must we not and do 
we not all admit when we say that the North- 
ern Church, as well as the Southern Church, or 
the American Church at large, did not do its 
whole duty in the conflict with slavery ? 

Are there any excuses for the crime of the 
North? I will make none for that of the 
South and [ am not at ease in mentioning any 
forthe North. [Applause.] These are no ex- 
cuses ; they are hardly explanations. 

1. Daniel Webster was the archbishop of the 
Northern Church. [Laughter and applause. } 

2. Among anti-slavery men deformers were 
sadly mingled with reformers, About 1839 





Mr. Garrison, for a considerable period, united 
anti-church and anti-Sabbath with his anti- 
slavery discussions. Some of the more radical 
abolitionists were avowedly secessionists ; but 
it was political abolition which triumphed. 

8. Political abolition the North had no right 
to apply to slavery in the states, except as an 
extreme measure. Almost unanimously the 
Northern Church resisted the extension of 
slavery into the territories. 

4.°A conflict of political and commercial in- 
terests and duties, on the one hand, with re- 
ligious interests and duties, on the other, 
strained thé yoluntary system of the American 
churches a@foss its weakest part. 

Evil exceedingly, my friends, is that day in 

any nation wheu political and religious interests 
run in opposite chatmels. These opposing cur- 
rents make the whirlpool that impales faith on 
the tucks of the sea. When Chevalier Bunsen 
lay dying, he said: ‘‘ God be thanked that Italy 
is free. Now 30,000;000 of peopl can believe 
that God governs the world.” “The average 
German peasant twenty years ago regarded his 
minister as merely an agent of the government 
and spoke contemptuously of police Christian- 
ity, because the state church in the fatherland 
was, until within a few years, very frequently 
an ally of absolutism. In the United States, 
while the compromise measures were under 
debate, political ideas ran in one direction and 
religious duties in another. The immense it- 
terests of commerce often held the pulpit, as 
well as the press, in bondage. The payment of 
Southern debts! Have you ever heard that 
theme discussed in whispefs? Webster had 
his eyes constantly on Wall Street. Wendell 
Phillips would stand here in Boston, with his 
eyes on the conscience of the nation—a very 
different barometer—and he would say: ‘‘ There 
is a storm singing already in all the winds. We 
shall escape from slavery only by civil war.’’ 
Webster would reply, looking at the citations 
in Wall Street: ‘‘ There has not yet been any 
large fluctuation in prices. Gentlemen are not 
serious when they talk of secession. Let us 
repress agitation and tide through the crisis 
without war.” Both the moral and the finan- 
cial barometer must be kept in view by any 
eyes that would read the signs of modern 
times. In the rising price of slave property we 
had a thermometer of threatening aspect, on 
which the North cast a too careless gaze—a 
hundred dollars for a black infant, ten dollars a 
pound for a black boy, a thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars for a good field-hand. And 
still this thermometer and the wailing breeze 
rose, and the winds out of the AZolus Cave re- 
sounded more and more loudly. The murky 
threat of coming war hung above all business 
and bosoms ; and yet, so were we filled with 
Anglo-Saxon pride, so little foresightedid we 
have, that Wall Street was hardly troubled up 
to the very hour when we could no longer 
doubt that there was to be a deluge of blood. 


Webster hoped we should pass through the 
crisis without civil war, and could hardly have 
made more gigantic efforts to have averted the 
contest had he foreseen-what was to come, as 
probably he did, far better than some have 
thought. I know with what silence I should 
sit in this assembly were any one of five hun- 
dred scholars here the speaker. [ should be 
quiet in this présence. But it is my good or ill 
fortune here to be responsible to nobody, as no 
one is to me; and, therefore, let me say that 
my personal feeling is that Webster, from first 
to last, was honest, and that he ventured much 
because he had great foresight. I believe that 
man anticipated, with a fullness we can but 
poorly understand from any of his public ex- 
pressions, the terrors of our Civil War. 
Judge Nesmyth, on the Merrimack yonder, at 
Franklin, who conversed over and over with 
Webster in his last years, on his speech of 
March 7th, and who is often quoted in Cur- 
tis’s *‘ Life of Webster,’ as final authority, 
said to me, the other day: ‘‘Once at Elms 
Farm I was returning home in the sunset with 
Webster, and he turned upon me: suddenly, 
andin his deepest, supernatural voice said : 
‘You may regard me as extravagant; but I 
have had some experience with both North- 
ern and Southern men. I probably shall not 
live to see the Potomac run red with blood ; 
but I think you will.’’’ That vas within 
six months of the time when, on the 
shore of the sea at Marshfield yonder, that 
man went hence. No doubt he was ambitious; 
but he was too great a man to be supremely 
ambitious. In secret, as well asin public, he 
prayed that, when his eyes should be turned to 
behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
they might not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union, on states dissevered, discordant, bellig- 
erent. He foresaw what this land would look 
like drenched in Gettysburgs and Richmonds. 
But he was taken hence before he had time to 
right himself in the public estimation. No 
doubt he went to extremes. He was a states- 
mav. He probably had not a sufficiently active 
perception of the moral issues in the whole 
discussion of his time. Who was it that wrote 
to Andover to ask Moses Stuart to publish a 
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firm,to whom Theodore Parker had offered | in this year that only one in eight of the un- | fortune in being the next one to visit this mys- — cm i ee a of prin 
two volumes of speeches, asked him if they | Dvangelical ministers in Massachusetts were in | terious crypt, and no doubt the public will specially consoling. There are Americas P 
would contain any discussions relating to | such societies. Such was the elaborate calcu- | goon receive from his pen a minute description enough in Paris already misusing their eo count 
slavery. He replied: “By all means. They | lation made and published at the time by Amos | of the spot. Till then we must be content | *Toin® French methods of expression. “ Defoe 
are the principal things. I wish to go downto | A. Phelps, whom, as the foremost Christian | with the Doctor’s brief assurance: “I bave no | ©: Be 8teat multitude of American artists : ants of 
posterity, a8 faras Ishall go at all, with the } abolitionist of that vexed day, Massachusetts | doubt of its being the identical tomb of Paris thirty-five have had the happiness 0 who w 
anti-slavery sermons and speeches in my right | does well to honor.—(See Phelps, Rev. A. A., | Jsrael’s sweet singer and great king.” seeing their names in the catalogue of the tion of 
hand!’ [Applause.]—(Jbid., p. 115.) Boston | “ The True History of the Late Division in the , Salon for 1877; but none of them have con- work i 
sends Theodore Parker to posterity with his | Anti-slavery Societies.” Compare the careful «+..The English Church Quarterly has an im- | tributed any important works. The whole tish sc 
anti-slavery speeches in his right hand, and no | statistics given by Dr. Cushing in The Congre- portant article on the “Epistle to Diognetus,”” | number of American pictures exhibited in the Queen 
hurricane of eriticism shall ever blow them out | gational Quarterly, October, 1876, pp. 550, 554.) | #P0ut which so many conflicting opinions have | Salon is forty five. grant : 
of his manly grasp; but in his left hand anti- | I do not forget that the crowned martyrs, paper eee rae ea ie that | ....Mr. Randolph Rogers has just com to eacl 
Christianity was clutched loosely, and already | Lovejoy and Torrey, the latter of whom was aa pte . “3 uo @ heretic Marcion. | pieted the model of the colossal figure of the ail 
the winds have tora these leaves away, and the | buried from this Temple, were Congregational pe se = ed ac Henry | genius of Connecticut, which be is making for Benne 
hand is nearly empty and will yet be emptier. |’ ministers. Under Nathaniel Colver, the Bap- | Stephens, Gr ite kex the world ; but the | the new Capitol at Hartford. It is a winged the be 
[Great applause. ] tist, whose church met in this hall, slavehold- | ™#2uscript from whic - © professed to edit it | yoman just alighting on the dome, holding in intenc 
This biography says that Mr. Parker thought, | ing was made a bar to churchmembership, | > Dever been found. The writer of thearticle | 40, right hand a wreath of immortelles and ia also at 
in the early stage of his discussions of religious | But during the larger part of that period when | ° re mrt yaaritene-4 shows convincingly that | her jeft a wreath of laurel. The wingssre oat: acres 
science, that he could complete in ten years a | in the pulpits of Eastern Massachusetts Chan- | ‘he “Epistle” cannot be older than the 9th cen- | ,)reaq above her head. Mr. Rogers hasrecett- paid t 
projected book onthis theme. Compared with | ning and Parker and one or two other very able | *‘Y, 8 the earliest, as it exhibits an acquaint- | 1, iogt py diphtheria & bright little seven-yea! intend 
average German work in the same field, the | men represented prominently the anti-slavery | ®®¢¢ With Christian literature up to that | 614 daughter. . haps | 
outlines of this volume (Jbid., pp. 49—67) are | thought of the time there was no Evangelical | Period. He reserves his conclusions for a 7 


8 
fragmentary and careless, and are plainly what | anti-slavery pulpit of equal prominence this second article; but it seems plain that he is in- ....Mr. Belmont has on various occasion sees 


Parker called them—only a “provisional | side of Brooklyn. clined to ascribe the composition of the | exhibited his collection of peat ee pn 
scheme.” Did he ever fill up these outlines? | Nevertheless, I do not admit that, even with | ° /Pistle,” or, at all events, of a considerable ee oy for the rao 
Mr. Weiss admits that he was too preoccupied to | Daniel Webster and Moses Stewart for our | Patt of it, to Henry Stephens himself. This | exhibition agatn, for four days T Beautsio pes 
doso. “Time,” says this candid biographer, | archbishops, the mass of the Orthodox minis- | View, however, has been maintained before, benefit of the family of the «et the gallery pe 
“diminished rapidly, and all literary and scien- | try went astray further than others, for in 1837 ....Mariette Bey has brought eut a valuable a = og y te eeuees “open- os 
tiftc pursuits were rudely thrust aside by the dom- | nearly one-half of them were members of anti- | work on the geographical ets inscribed upon alae y v4 . nee 4 E Ps pore A contributed other 
ination of slavery in the thoughts and affairs of | slavery societies. . the pylons ofKarnak. He endeavorstoshow that | ex ris hie rn é aul artist's widow 

the nation.” —(Idid., p. 67.) It needs to be | What, then, was the trouble? Simply the | the Egyptians of the reign of Thothmes III must ee ee aba 
frequently stated that Theodore Parker’s “Abso- | weak spot in our voluntary system. You can- | have penetrated into Palestine in six divisions one chiar. porta 
lute Religion” was a system of thought which | not feed a man unless he is popular with the | one of which reached Damascus, while on . ..There having been reports that a clear shav 
he arranged before he came to Boston. It was | people to whom he preaches. Families must | otber, which probably invaded the country by | ing-out auction sale of pictures would take smile 
a West Roxbury creed. Boston need not be so | be supported; opportunities of usefulness | sea, Wade Beyrout the base of its operations. | place at the close of the exbibition of the Nr ing it 
proud of it, It was not built here. [Lauzhter.] | must not be thrown away. Many lost their = — beg | poe ow ee — tional Academy of Design, Mr. Bierstadt, Mr. Thier 
If it had been, no doubt it would have lasted. | places. “I began between 1830 and 1840,” | Jicves that the land of Pant, the Phut of the | Whittredge, and some’tbirty-five of the other ing, 1 
(Laughter. | says the poet Whittier, “the business of inter- | Old Testament, represents Somalah, the places | exhibitors have felt themselves constrained to eral ( 


What was happening when Theodore Parker 


viewing. I went to minister after minister, 


mentioned as belonging to the land of Punt being 


publish a card, to the effect that none of tleir 











came to Boston and im the twelve years he | and was disappointed in case after case ; but ol Pond Spuay, maareete yy og pictures would be offered at auction. peest 
passed here? Why, he reached this city in | the general feeling,” he affirms, “‘ was right. | which originally denoted the western coast of A collection of the works of David Cox, of P: 
1846. And what year was that ? The year after | It was only a regard for families and a desire | Arabia, had come to include the eastern coast the English painter in water colors (1793—1859) oun 
Texas had been acquired and the winds were | not to produce schism in the church that held Of Africa on well. ak an alines of “A Treatise on Landscape menc 
howling for the Mexican War. We remember | back many a good man.” That sound heart in ---.A countryman lately found near Ba’albek | painting in Water Colors,” brought at auction for u 
these great events so poorly that it is neces- Amesbury yonder, in sight of the sea; that | a number of Cufic coins, with legends nearly | in London, on the 9th and 10th inst., about roac 
sary to call your attention tothe fact that in | soul which often led us in our dark days ass | as plain as when first stamped. They are of | $95,000. The highest priceobtsined was $2,677. , 

1845 Henry Clay was defeated, and his compet- pillar of Hebrew fire ; that entranced poet aud | two sizes—the largest about as large as an En- Gustav Doré must have found the exhi- re 
itor, Mr. Polk—whose name I had almost for- | reformer never broke with the Church, because | glish sovereign, but so thin as to be only about bition of monstrous scriptural paintings in talkir 
gotten. I bave it written here ; but Icould not | he was in a part of it that had adopted God’s one-third Ke Weight ; and the others evideaty he bh st com- conv. 

halves of the first. The writer has seen eight, | London very profitable, as he has ja f 

see it well, it is so small [Laughter]—began | rule of excluding from churchmembership | put had no time to read the legends or examine | pleted another, 30 by 18 feet, on the subject o Voted 
to defend Texas against Mexico, In 1846came | those who held slaves. His testimony to-day | them closely, the Brazen Serpent—Moses in the Wilderness. admi 
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“aT 


Tue Christian Advocate, 8t. Louis, expresses 

the opivion that if THE INDEPENDENT had read 
Parson Brownlow’s Whig or his debate with 
Payne it would not have mentioned him as an 
outepoken and consistent opponent of slavery. 
But THE INDEPENDENT presumed that all its 
readers knew what the Parson’s political course 
had been, and that, while he was a violent op- 
ponent of abolitionists and a defender of slave- 
holding, he was always a vehement antagonist 
of the slaveholders’ party, and was ready to 
sbolish slavery if it were necessary to the pres- 
ervation of the Union, while the advocates of 
slavery were willing to destroy the Union for 
the sake of slavery. Let him have held what- 
ever opinions he might as to the beneficial 
influences of the slavery system, he did most 
effective service in destroying it by his attacks 
upon the party which was organized in its in- 
terest. If he preached in favor of slavery, he 
labored zealously and effectively against slave- 
holders. 


_..-General P. G. T. Beauregard has been 
chosen president of the Ex-Confederate Associ- 
ation of the Army of the Tennessee, and he 
bas just published a letter, addressed to Col. 
Blanton Duncan, showing how easily he might 
defeat the Russians if he were the generalissimo 
of the Roumanian army. But Roumania has 
declared war against the Turks; although that 
would not prevent General Beauregard from 
taking their part, as he bas heretofore exhibited 
a decided propensity for deserting the flag 
he was bound to defend and going over to 
its enemies. General Beauregard will not be 
likely to have another opportunity for betray- 
ing the flag he had sworn to defend. 


...-Mr. Edward H. House, who was once on 
the editorial staff of the New York Tribune, 
has been living for several years in Japan, and 
is now the editor of the Tokio Times, a very 
readable and well-edited weekly newspaper. 
The Tokio 7imesis publishing a series of essays 
by Mr. Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia, which 
were originally intended for publication in the 
London Times. They are very clearly written 
essays on the subject of protection to domestic 
manufactures, in advocacy of the ancient sys- 
tem which young Japan has now abandoned, 


....dudah Peter Benjamin, formerly of New 
Orleans and Secretary of State of the South- 
ern Confedercy, has had a most marvelous 
career. He isa Jew by birth, a native of St. 
Domingo, and a graduate of Yale ; but he is a 
leading lawyer now in London, and, at the age 
of sixty-five, has a professional income of 
£20,000. This St. Domingo-Hebrew-American- 
Whig- Democrat-senator-rebel-secretary-British 
advocate has made his way in the world by 
the sheer force of his talents and an utter lack 
of principles. 


.-«sThere are three ladies in England named 
Defoe who are supposed to be lineal descend- 
ants of the “ good old Daniel’’ of that name, 
who wrote “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” In considera- 
tion of the great services of the author of that 
work in inducing so many generations of Bri- 
tish schoolboys to run away and become sailors, 
Queen Victoria has been graciously pleased to/ 
grant a pension of seventy-five pounds sterling 
to each of Defoe’s descendants, 


-»» It is announced that Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett has leased a fine estate in England, in 
the heart of the huoting country, and it is said 
intends to expatriate himself. But thenit is 
also announced that he has just purchased four 
acres and a half of land at Newport, for which he 
paid ten thousand dollars an acre, and that he 
intends building a villa upon the site. So per- 
haps he will not expatriate himself. 


-+eeEx-Senator J. W. Patterson is the referee 
atthe spring contests of the Athletic Associa- 
tion of Dartmouth College. In all his misfor- 
tunes he has kept his popularity with the stu- 
dents, who give him canes, go to his lectures, 
elect him umpire, ete. Mr. Patterson, on his 
part, contributes liberally to the boat clubs and 
other objects dear to the undergraduate heart. 


-++eThe Journal des Débats chronicles the im- 
Portant fact that M. Thiers, at the age of 80, 
shaves himself without cutting, although he 
smiles and converses with his friends while do- 
ing it. But it would be more creditable to M. 
Thiers if he saved himself the trouble of shay- 
ing, and wore his beard naturally, like Gen- 
eral Grant and President Hayes, for example, 


--..Our countryman, Dr. Thomas W. Evans, 
president of the American Sanitary Committee 
of Paris, has informed the public that, on ac- 
count of the war, the Committee have com- 
menced their reorganization, so as to be ready 
for usefulness as early as possible in the ap- 
Proaching conflict. 


----Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, has been 
talking with the President and has become a 
convert to his policy. He seys that, while he 
Voted for Mr. Tilden, he is now an enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr. Hayes. . 


rHE IND 
Science. 


Dr. Lewy has recently discovered a new in- 
fusorian, belonging to a new genus and species, 
named Trichonymphea agilis. It is about 1-300th 
of an inch long, and half as wide as long. It 
is fusiform and clothed with cilia of extraordi- 
nary length, some of them extending from the 
head to a distance beyond the end of the body 
equal to a third of the entire length of the ani- 
mal. Although actively and incessantly in mo- 
tion, it remains attached to some object. Its 
cbief movements consist in the frequent retrac- 
tion or shortening and bending of the head 
end, with a narrowing and lengthening or 
shortening of the whole body, and a swelling 
outwardly and moving downward or backward 
of the long cilia, with a waving of the shorter 
ones at the summit of the head. Dr, Leidy has 
found enormous quantities of infusorizs and 
other parasites in the intestines of the white 
ant (Zermes flavipes). The contents were main- 
ly composed of decaying wood, which not only 
occupied the intestines of the ants, but in some 
cases is distributed as morsels of food occupy- 
ing the interior of the parasites. In many in- 
stances the parasites are so numerous as to 
make up the greater portion of the bulk of the 
intestinal contents of the white ants, and may 
be estimated by millions. As the di-covery 
was a recent one, he was not able yet to say to 
what extent these ants were generally infested 
with the parasites; but he had found that 
every individual which he had examined, col- 
lected from a single nest, contained them. 


“ 





-.-elt sometimes, though very rarely, hap- 
pens that twochrysalids occar in one cocoon. 
In such a case do two caterpillars mutually 
construct a common protection? Mr. C. E. 
Worthington has lately found two chrysalids 
in a single cocoon of the eecropia moth. They 
were of different sex, but neither was perfect- 
ly formed, apparently owing to their being 
crowded out of shape io the limited space. 
The cocoon was one of the “loose’’ kind. 
Both inner and outer cocoons and floss were 
uniform in texture, showing no line by which 
the work of two larvz could be distinguished. 
There was, however, a rudimentary division 
on the inside of the inner cocoon at its close 
end, partly enclosing the abdominal end of the 


male chrysalis, So states The Canadian En- 
tomologist,  ~ 


-..-Prof. C. V. Riley’s ninth and last report, 
we regret to say, as entomologist to the State of 
Missouri, the legislature having foolishly abol- 
ished the office, contains much valuable, novel, 
and timely information on the locust, the 
gooseberry span-worm, the imported currant- 
worm, the strawberry-worm, the pine-worm or 
saw-fly larva, the Colorado potato-beetle, 
army-worm, and a new pest, the wheat-head 
army-worm. The articles are fully illustrated 
and of especial value in the West, whose in- 


terests are just at present almost wholly agri- 
cultural. 


.-.Lt might be a fruitful field for investiga- 
tion if some of our young naturalist readers 
would try keeping toads, lizards, sslamanderr, 
or other amphibious animals in a damp place, 
Jike a cellar, where they could get no access to 
water, and then to see if*they would breed 
without the young passing through the tad- 
pole state. There isa kind of tree-frog in the 
West Indies which certainly breeds without 
accees to water; and it is reported, but without 
sufficient authority, that this is sometimes the 
case with the common toad. 


....The Antennaria Alpina is an Alpine com- 
posite, diwcious, of which the staminate form 
is of extreme rarity. Prof. Kerner believes 
that it produces seed without fertilization. He 
took the pistillate plant, used every means to 
to guard agaiost impregnation, and yet raised 
fertile seeds. 


.+..1n a recent paper on the digestive organs 
of the harvest-men, or Phalangids, Prof. Félix 
Plateau, the eminent Belgian physiologist, 
claims that the so-called liver of spiders, as 
well as of crustacea, is not a true liver, but that 
its office is the secretion of the principal di- 
gestive fluid. 


....A writer in Science-Gossip says that the 
common house-fly has a strong dislike f or the 
musk-plant (Mimulus moschatus), and it is sug- 
gested that if boxes of this plant be placed be- 


fore the windows of rooms affected the 
nuisance may be abated. 


.».-A valuable fully illustrated work, by 
Mr. Andrew Murray, on mites and wingless in- 
secte, being a guide-book to the Bethnal Green 


department of the South Kensington Museum, 
has been lately published in London. 


-...-A Pspuan skull, exhibited not long ago 
by Prof. Mantegazza, had four molars and two 
canine teeth on each side of the upper jaw. 
The lower jaw was, ao missing. 
This gives cight supernumerary teeth. 


;...The Berlin Museum Mas purehased for 


$375,000 the unrivaled ethnographical collection 
of the African traveler, Piaggia. The price 





seems incredible and there may be some mis- 
take about it. 





Tue Hindus of Benares have formed & mis- 
sionary society to propagate Hinduism in Aus- 
tralia. Kabu Surajee, who had paid a visit to 
Australia, was present at the meeting at which 
the society was formed, and gave an account o 
what he saw during his visit. He observed 
that the people dravk a great deal of liquor; 
that they were profane and vulgar ; that there 
were many immoral women ; and that the “ re- 
ligious doctors,” as a body, did not denounce 
and endeavor to suppress the liquor traffic, 
which, it was plain to him, was responsible for 
much of the misery, abject poverty, ignorance, 
and immorality with which the Australians 
were afflicted: 


“ He found that great numbers of the people 
especially those of a lower caste, never entered 
the temples or churches where the Christian 
doctrines are taught and the religious ceremo- 
nies performed. He said that the people at- 
tending the churches dressed as gayly as when 
attending the theater, and the pecate who are 
impoverished by their drunken habits do not 
care to attend those places. Indeed, it was: 
yo clear, from some cause or other, that the 

octrines and laws of Christianity had either 
not reached the common people and many of 
the upper castes, or else were not capable of 
producing a high moral téme. Perhaps this 
was Lot to be wondered at, seeing that some of 
the highest of the priests taught that the 
founder of their religion was in the habit, when 
he dwelt on earth, of drinking the intoxicating 
liquors which he (the speaker) had seen to pro- 
duce so much crime and misery among the 
English race. Nay, more, some of the priests 
even went so far as to affirm that the founder 
of their faith miraculously turned pure and 
wholesome water into intoxicating wine. The 
fearful state of things which he had witnessed 
induced him to come to the conclusion that it 
was the’duty of the Hindus, holding the pure 
and sacred doctrines of the Vedas, to do all in 
their power to raise such a noble people as the 
English naturally were out of their degrada- 
tion ; and he strongly advocated the furmation 
of a missionary society, whose teachers should 
at once proceed to the colonies of the southern 
seas, and endeavor to reclaim the poor, besot- 
ted men and women there, as we)] as instruct 
the people in the great moral duties of life. He 
was prepared to translate into tue English lan- 
guage sume of the most beautiful and elevat- 
ing portions of the Vedas aod the Shastras, 
for circulation among the people. He knew 
several most excellent Brahmins and learned 
Pundits who were prepared to go out as mis- 
sionaries ; and it might afford some encourage- 
ment to know that there were some nephalists 
in the colonies who follow the practices of the 
Arabian Rechabites, and who would probably 
become converts to their faith, inasmuch as he 
found that they had in their efforts to spread 
the principles of nephalism met with little or 
no tangible support from the priests and teach- 
ers of the Christian faith.” 

Upon the conclusion of the Kabu’s effective 
speech several spoke with enthusiasm of the 
plan proposed, and six thousand rupees were 
subscribed before the meeting adjourned. 


eeeeLhe Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society is publishing some very interesting 
extracts from journals made by Dr, Turner, of 
Samoa, of a tour among the Tokelau, Ellice 
and Gilbert groups, in the South Seas. Nikun n, 
of the..Gilbert group, bas a population 
of/2,000, all of whom are nominal Christians. 
The people, however, still cling to some of 
their heathen customs. Peru, av island of 
25,000 inhabitants, has 12imembers, 443 can- 
didates, and 225 scholars. Great progress bas 
been made in this island in the past six years. 
The old custom of keeping the married women 
entirely secluded is fast passing away, as is 
proved by the fact that at one station Dr. 
Turner found a candidates’ class of 231 women. 
Francis Island, with a population of 950, reports 
7 members and 9% scholars. Tamana has « 
population of 1,700, with 119 members, 179 can- 
didates, and 190scholars. Here Dr. Turner or- 
dained two natives. He noticed that the natives 
are tearing down “the low hovels of heathen- 
ism,” and are erecting in their stead neat 
panadas-sided houses. In Nanumca, which 
has a population of 441, there are only 13 
heathen people. Nine months previously a 
teacher had undertaken for the third time to 
introduce Christianity in Nanumanga, an 
island with a population of 236. Dr. Turner 
was gratified to learn that heathenism on the 
island had received itz death-blow. The 
heathen altars and temples bad been broken 
down, and a chapel erected in their place; and 
the king and several chiefs, together with 150 
persons, had become Christians. In Nui there 
are 238 people, of whom 156 are members, 13 
candidates, and 56 scholars. In nearly all these 
islands Dr. Turner noticed indications that the 
people were of Samoan origio. In some in- 


stances they understood quite well the Samoan 
tongue. 


..--Mission work was first begun in Hong 
Kong by American Baptist missionaries in 
1841. There were in that city in 1875, accord- 
ing to the Chinese Recorder, 28 European m‘s- 
sionaries, 28 native preachers, 26. chapeis, 22 
schools, with 803 scholars, and 2,001 converis. 
The expenditures for the year were $27,700. The 
following societies have missions in Hong 
Kong: American Baptist Usion, London, 
Berlin Ladies’, Basel, and Church Missionary 








societies, 








She Sunduy-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 10th. 
THE PROMISE OF REVIVAL.—Hosga x1v. 


_ Nortrs.—The prophecies of Hosea were ut- 
‘tered during the troublous period of civil war 
and foreign subjection which followed the 
reign of Jeroboam II. There was almost no 
ground of hope in the fortunes or the charac- 
ter of the people of the northern kingdom of 
Israel, to whom they were addressed, and from 
the denunciation of whose idolatry the prophet 
turns in this last chapter to the perennial 
promises to those who return unto God. 
“ Calves of our lips,.”—Rather, ‘calves, or bul- 
locks, our lips””—#. @., a sacrifice of praise ; the 
best sacrifice belug not cattle, but thanksgiv- 
ing. ‘*Asshur.”—Assyria, to which Mena- 
hem paid a thousand talents of silver “to con- 
firm the kingdom”’’ to him (II Kings xv, 19). 
‘© Upon horses.’’—That is, Neither will we 
trust in Egypt, which was famous for its 
horses. “* Fatherless."—As Israel would 
be not protected by either of these two strong 
empires. © I will heal their backsliding,”—I 
will pardon their apostasy. “Tily."—The 
kind of flower is not certainly known. Probably 
a gladiolus or else an iris. “* Smell as 
Iebanon.”’—The spicy odor of a pine forest, 
—-——"‘Shall return.”"—That is, to freshness 
and life. “* Revive as the corn.”’—They shall 
start into life like wheat sown in the earth. 
**Scent.""—A better translation would be “‘ Repu- 
tation.” “‘ Ephraim shall say,” ete.—The 
words “‘ chall say’’ ‘are erroneously inserted by 
the translators. The better translation is: “O 
Ephraim, what have I to do apy more with 
idols? I hearken to him and I watch over 
him.” “ Hir tree.’—God compares bim- 
self to mighty fir trees of the Lebanon forests ; 
but adds that heis atree of fruit also, which 
the fir is not. 

Instruction, —The expostulation of the 
prophet, embraced in the first three verses, con~ 
victs the nation of its sin, by which it has 
fallen, and urges the nation to do two things. 
They are: 

1. To repent, confess, and pray for pardon. 

This is the sinner’s first duty. 

2. To withdraw confidence in human sources 
of hope and to trust in God alone. | 

Religion in old times, under a Jewish dispens- 
ation, is the same as it is under the Christian 
economy. It is, for the sinner, repentance and 
faith. Our prayer should be that of the sinful 
people of Israel—* Take away all iniquity and 
receive us graciously’’—which is the language 
of repentance. It may also be: “ Neither 
Assbur, nor Egypt, nor the work of our hands 
shall save us; for in thee the fatherlese findeth 
mercy’’—which is the language of faith, Why 
should not a sinful man repent and confess 
humbly before God; and why can he not trust 
his Heavenly Father ? 

Jehovah’s response is embraced in vs. 4—8. 
In them God shows how faith in him will not 
be vain. He repeats the promises to those 
who return to him, and very beautiful and en- 
couraging they are. He assures them that 

1. He will forgive them. He “ will heal their 
backsliding.’? This response to their prayer 
will come instantly, gladly, without grudging 
or delay. 

2. More than this, He will “love them 
freely.” He forgives because he loves. His 
forgiveness indicates a fullness of love that 
forgets the offense. He retains no remem- 
brance of it, whatever it may have been; for 
* his anger is turned away.”’ 

8. He will bless them with all the gifts of a 
father’s love. His refreshing shall come down 
upon them like dew. They shall grow fair as 
the lily. They shall spread their roots like the 
trees of Lebanon. Their branches shall spread 
abroad with the beauty and the beneficence of 
the olive tree. Under their influence and 
shadow death shall be exchanged for life; the 
weak shall revive and grow and produce fruit 
like the corn and the vine, and the fragrance of 
their life shall be like that of the wine of 
Lebanon. These promises are for us, if we will 
live in hearty repentance of sin and faith in 
God. Who would not have such blessing and 
such usefulness ? 

Rm on 









































A Hamsoure Foreign correspondent of the 
Sunday-school Association writes the following 
account of vacation work done at a certain 
German wateriog-place: 


‘© We had no difficulty the first time we came 
here to gatber in all the children of the village 
on Sunday afternoon and to divide them into 
five classes, having Sunday-school with them 
regularly. The secoud year of our stay here we 
begged the clergyman to allow us the school- 
room. He did, and twice he participat:d in 
the work. The children reported about the 
school so mucb in the village that all mothers 
came entreating us:to take in their children 
_too. Last Sunday we had such a crowd that 
we could hardly move about—100 children and 
80 adults. Last week we had on a week day 
an extra gathering ; very simple, but it was for 
the amusement of the children. We had it in 





the open air.”’ 











School and College. 

THIs encouraging opinion of the pros- 
pects of Williams College is put forward by an 
anonymous authority: ‘‘ The recent bequests to 


the college and several gifts which will be 
realized the coming year have encouraged i 





q 
friends of the institution to hope that her finan- 


cial condition will be most satisfactory to the 
alumni who gather at her balls this coming 
commencement, The College has never had 
more students, never been so well off for 
funds, and never have the physical features of 
the institution been more attractive. The 
buildings and grounds are im excellent order 
and the admirable executive qualities of Dr. 
Chadbourne are seen over the whole institu- 
tion. During the year the faculty have used 
their influence to secare a high moral tone and 
gentlemanly deportment on the part of the 
students, which effort is aided by the quiet, 
scholastic strroundings, which remind one of 
Oxford, with its greensward and picturesque 
ecenery.”’ 


++». The register of Johns Hopkins University 
includes the names of 89 students, 20 of whom 
hold fellowships. Of these 54 have already re- 
ceived academic degrees, 12 have matriculated 
as candidates for the Bachelor’s degree, and 23 
are special students. Of the graduate students 
18 bave taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 7 
have taken the Baccalaureate degree in Philos- 
ophy, Science, or Letters, 4 the degree of Civil 
Engineer, 18 the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and 7 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. They 
come from 25 institutions. Five of the diplomas 
of Doctors of Philosophy were received in Ger- 
many ; 14 of Doctors of Medicine were received 
at the University of Maryland; and there are 
8 graduates each from Amherst, Cornell, Prince- 
ton, Yale, and the University of Virginia, and 2 
each from Harvard, Lafayette, and Washington 
and Lee. The others are from 12 institutions, 


«+»-The Michigan legislature has become 
economical in its allowances to the University 
of Michigan. The reductions in the bill of 
appropriations are as follows: The items of 
$10,500 for each of the years 1877 and 1878 for 
the school of mines are stricken out, and also 
the item of $4,000 for the new building for the 
denial school. The salary of the professor of 
geology for each of the years 1877-78 is reduced 
from $2,500 to $2,000. The salary of the pro- 
fessor of physics for the year 1877 is reduced 
from $2,500 to $2,000. The allowance for the 
general library for each of the years is re- 
duced from $2,500 to $2,000. These reductions 
bring down the total appropriations under this 
bill from $42,000 for 1877 to $27,000, and for 
1878 from $33,500 to $22,000. 


..+.The library of Tufts College has been 
enriched by a valuable contribution from the 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas Whittemore, of 
Cambridge. Mr. Whittemore was the first vice- 
president of the board of trustees, and his 
library, consisting of 8,000 volumes and 2,000 
pamphlets, has come into possession of the 
College. Nearly one-half are duplicates, but 
many of these are standard works, of which it 
is desirable to have several copies. 


..--In the last Mathematical Tripos list at 
Cambridge University occurs the name of a 
Japanese student, Kikuchi Dairoku, as nine- 
teenth wrangler. He stands seventh among 
the competitors from his own college, St. 
John’s. He is amember of the Mitsukuri fam- 
ily, well known in Japan, the members of 
which have gained much intellectual distinc- 
tion, 


...-The Hartford Theological Seminary has 
made a purchase of land on the corner of 
Farmington Avenue and Broad Street, at the 
top of Asylum Hill, as a site for new buildings, 
to be erected when sufficient funds can be ob 
tained. The receipts of the Seminary the past 
year have equaled the expenses and the out- 
look of the institution is prosperous. 


..-.-The examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to Amherst College, which is to be con- 
ducted at Cincinnati, O., this year, for the first 
time, will be held in the Law School of Cincin- 
nati College, on Wednesday, June 18th, and will 
be conducted by J. K. Richardson, formerly in- 
structor in Amherst College, now a teacher in 
Cincinnati. 


.-..Pror. J. B. Sewall, professor of Greek at 
Bowdoin College, will resign at the end of the 
year, to take charge of a school at Braintree, 
Mass. Military drill, which has been unpopu- 
lar since the trouble between the faculty and 
the students, a few years ago, is rising in favor, 
and the company now numbers 40 men. 


--»+Profs. Douglas and Rose, who were im- 
plicated in the embezzlement of funds of the 
laboratory of Michigan University, have been 
dismissed from their chairs and will be prose? 
cuted in the courts. 


--. The graduating class at Dartmouth num- 
bers 54. 


Pebbles. 


Ome of the English papers remarks that 
winged words must be pigeon English. 


....It costs six cents to raise a pound of 
‘wool in Central Georgia. It is very sheep. 


...-Anp Oil City man is so slow that his watch 
sometimes runs down while he is winding it 
up. 

...-** The lightning washer’’ is advertised by 
a Western inventor. When he catches it, we 
will see him wash it. 


... Don’t be insultan,’? exclaimed Prince 
Gortschakoff. ‘‘ And don’t you czars me,’’ re- 
plied Safvet Pasha, savagely. 


....What circumstance of the foreign trouble 
will be most interesting to the newspapers ? 
Extra-’dition matters, of course, 


....Somebody advertises for a servant-girl 
who would not be above placing herself on an 
equality with the rest of the family. 


...“‘ There now,”’ said a little girl, rummag- 
ing a drawerin the bureau, ‘‘ Grandpa has 
gone to Heaven without bis spectacles.” 


....Six-year-ol@: ‘‘ Mamma, what are twins 
made for?’ Precocious older brother (quickly): 
**So that cannibals may eat philopenas.”’ 


...-The Florida papers are not e terpris- 
ing enough to print war maps, though they 
have plenty of ink anda new species of cock- 
roach. 


.... There is a place in Maine called Meddy- 
hemps, it having been christened after all the 
words ending in skook, coggin, and goggin had 
given out. 


....In a confidential conversation with a re- 
porter, the other day, the Czar said: ‘*I am 
going to fight it out on this line if it Turks all 
summer,”’ 


...-A corps of soldiers out West go by the 
euphonious title of the Pippin Guards. It 
would not be in bad taste to call the company 
an apple-core, 


.... When General Grant went to visit Nast, 
the brass band that met him at the railroad 
station welcomed the distinguished visitor with 
a few select car-toons, 


....Our table of to-day’s indications shows a 
war-cloud over Mexico. But the Mexicans 
are as willing that each other should Diaz not, 
and that Mcxicome easy to fight, 


...-The editor of the St. Louis Republican 
recently insisted that poets must be brief. The 
next day he received the following, entitled 
“The Ballad of the Merchant”?: Trust—Bust! 


...."* That parrot of mine’s a wonderful bird,”’ 
said Smithers. ‘He cries ‘Stop thief!’ so 
naturally that every time I hear it I always 
stop. What are you all laughing at, any 
way ?”’ 

...- They had a public concert in a Syracuse 
church the other evening. They called it “The 
Kinder Symphony Concert’’; and, by the way, 
it does kinder symphony they should have had 
it in a church. 


eeseA Philadelphia judge decided that a 
railroad company is not responsible for bag- 
_gage further than to check it, pound it to 
pieces, and preserve an ordinary watch over the 
trunk-handles. 


..--A young lady sent a poem entitled “I 
Cannot Make Him Smile” to a newspaper. 
The editor ventures to express the opinion 
that she would have succeeded had she shown 
him the poem. 


....Secretary Evarts, telegraphing to England 
the other day, got balf a sentence on the cable 
and choked it up. The sentence was finished 
the next morning and the kinks were taken 
out of the wire. 


.»..When a father discovers that his boy 
has been using his razor to sharpen a slate- 
pencil with his faith that he is to be the father 
of a president is temporarily eclipsed by his 
anxiety to find the boy and a piece of lath, 


...-A youth refused to take a pill. His 
crafty mother thereupon secretly placed the 
pill in a preserved pear, and gave it to him. 
Presently she asked: “Tom have you eaten 
the pear?” He replied: “Yes, Mother; all 
but the seed.”’ 


....Remarkable effect of Moody in Boston : 
A lady in the Boston dry goods stores asked for 
English laces. The salesman exhibited the 
article. ‘Are these really English?” ‘* Well,” 
replied the salesman, a little confusedly, “they 
were until Mr. Moody came.”’ 


.... What letter should be slightly trilled in 
pronounciition ? The shake-r. Which letter 
holds queer religious ideas? The sbaker-ess. 
Which is twins ? The double-u. Isn’tit? Which 
letter is in mourning? B-reft lamenting the 
d-parted. Which is the treasonable letter? 





The c cessionist. 





BAPTIST. 
BOYD, W. W., Charlestown, Mass., accepts call 
to Second ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK, C. F., Princeton, removes to West 
Lubec, Me. 


CLARK. G. W., D.D., 
J. Poor health. 


CONRAD, 8. F., removes from Greensboro, N. 
C., to Mockville, Ky. 


CORTHELL, W., Mt. Desert, Me., resigns. 


CROCKER. C., removes from Canaseraga, N. 
Y., to Farmington, Mich. 


CURTIS, G., Harwinton, Conn., resigns. 
FOX, C. P. P., Moriah, N. Y., died May Ist. 


GREENE, Harris R., ord. at Worcester, 
Mass., May 14th. 


HALL, W. D. removes from South Ackworth, 
N. H., to Bristol, Vt. 


HERRICK, H.. removes from De Golier, Penn., 
to Smith’s Mills, N. Y. 


HUGHES, I., Cape May, N. J., resigns. 
KEELER, J. J., ord. May 10th, Mt. Sterling, Il. 


KENDALL, J. M., removes from Covington to 
New Market, Ind. 


~~ M. B., accepts call to Cherryville, 
N. 


leaves Somerville, N. 


LINEBAUGH, J. K., removes from Harmony 
to Lewisville, O. 

METZ, J. A., Honesdale, Pa., resigns. 

MORSE, 8. B., Stockton, Cal., returns froma 
visit to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 

OSTERHOUT, J. W., Peekskill, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

PIERCE, D. J., Portland, Oregon, resigns. 

—" Joun J., ordained at Brandywine, 

a. 


TELLIER, T., White Creek, N. Y., died re- 
cently. 

UPHAM, James, D.D., becomes associate ed- 
itor of The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDRUS, E., Angola, Ind., accepts call to 
Vicksburg, Mich. 

ANTHONY, Georce N., returns to Cambridge, 
Mass., from Florida, improved slightly in 
health. 

AYERS, W. H.. Lebanon, N. H., accepts call 
to Omro, Wis. 

BARBOUR, Wo. M., leaves professorship of 
systematic theology at Bangor, Me., to be- 
come college pastor at New Haven. 

BEACH, E. J., Massena Springs, N. Y., resigns, 
and is called to Hopkinton, Mass. 

BLISS, E. M., Yale Seminary, ord. May 18th, 
as an evangelist. . 

BUSH, F. W., Covart, takes charge of the 
church at Alamo, Mich. 

CROFT, C. T., Simsbury, supplies First ch., 
Torrington, Conn., a year. 

CUTHBERTSON, W. J., ord. at Southwold, 
Canada. 

GERALD, E. M., ord. at Kirwin, Kan. 

HALE, J. G., Chester, called to Stowe, Vt. 

HASKELL, H. C., accepts call to North Am- 
herst, Mass. : 

HILL, Geo. E., Southport, Ct., has removed to 
Chelsea, Mass. ; 

HURD, A. C., Montville, dismissed and goes 
to Taftsville, Conn. 

McLEAN, ALLAN, declines call to Litchfield, 
Ct., and remains acting pastor there. 

MONTAGUE, Puizetvs, Comstock, Mich., is 
dead. 

NEWCOMB, L., closes his labors at Stranger 
and Tiblow, Kan. 

PARKER, Homer J., inst. at Bay City, Mich., 
May 10th. 

PATTON, W., D.D., New Haven, sailed for 
Europe, May 12th, to be absent four months. 

PELTON, Groreg §8., ord. as evangelist at 
South Windsor, Conn., and goes to Glyn- 
don, Minn. 

PHILLIPS, Gzorce W., Worcester, Mass., 
called to Vine-st. ch., Cincinnati, O. 

RYBOLT, J. C., Bloomington, Ill., accepts call 
to Mukwanago, Wis. 

TAYLOR, Jeremiaq, D. D., resigns pastorate 
Elmwood ch., Providence, RL 

WALLACE, C. W., D.D., Manchester, supplies 
Derry, N. H., six months, 


LUTHERAN. 
BADENFELD, F. Von, Roxboro, Pa., removes 
to Baltimore, Md. 


KUHN, D. A., removes from Nevada to Wapa- 
konetta, Ohio. 


LESER, J. H., called to Hummelstown, Pa. 
—, R. E., accepts call to Colburn, 
nd, 


SMITH, A. R., accepts call to Lagrange, Ind. 


WILSON, W. O., declines call to Leesville, O., 
and remains at Masontown, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


HALL, CHarues C., inst., May 10th, over 
Henry-street ch., Brooklyn. 

HAYES, L. Y., Madison, Wis., resigns. 

HOLMES, Jonn McC., of the (Dutch) Re- 
formed Church, Hudson, N. Y., goes to 
State-street ch., Albany, N. Y. 


HENDERSON, Joun R., Princeton Seminary, 
licensed, May 10th. 

JOHNSON, ArrTuHoR, ordained as evangelist to 
serve churches in Nanticoke, Wanamie, and 
Shickshinny, Pa. 


JOHNSON, Leroy R. (colored), licensed, at 
Princeton, N. J., May 10th. 


LODER, Acnitites L., ordained pastor of 
Plains Church, Pa. 


LOYD, J. T., dismissed from Greenpoint, L. I. 
sien’ a ialge J. G., accepts call to Hector, 


SEXTON, Toomas L., ord., New London, Iowa. 





Siterature, 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Wey 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pus, 
Kshers for all volumes recetwed. The imcerests of onp 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for ty, 
ther notics. 


BACON’S CHURCH PAPERS.* 


THis pamphlet in type, paper, and bing. 
ing presents a foreign appearance, notwith. 
standing the American publishers’ Names 


on the cover, for itis printed at Geney, 
where Mr. Bacon has resided until very 
recently. It consists of a number of te. 
ligious articles, of widely differing nature, 
contributed by the author to various 
periodicals during the past fifteen years 
Mr. Bacon reprints them ‘“‘on his ow, 
hook,” and apparently without much hope 
of pecuniary success, for he says in pis 
preface that the public has ‘ promptly for. 
gotten” his papers, and that he is now print. 
ing ‘‘a book which nobody will buy, which 
very few will read, and which hardly any 
one will approve.” Nevertheless, the yo}. 
ume is very lively and interesting Teading. 
Mr. Bacon has no superior as a vigoroys 
and witty writer among the Congregations] 
clergy; and yet he has worked iu a corner, 
or, as he frankly says: ‘‘ With a most yij]. 
ing heart for any the humblest work thy 
may present itself to me as a minister of | 
Jesus Christ, I find no way of service ope, 
tome, nor any near likelihood of any,” 
There is something of a desultory chiry. 
acter in these papers, notwithstanding the 
earnestness with which they are inspired; 
and had they been all devoted to the fw. 
therance of a single purpose, perhaps they 
would have had more effect. A certain w- 
dercurrent runs through them, however, 
and shows Mr. Bacon to be a zealous ad- 
vocate of church unity and a vigorous op- 
ponent of any narrow ecclesiasticism 
which hinders it. A Congregationalist of 
a sound Connecticut stock, Mr. Bacon's 
foreign experience has not so “liberal. 
ized” his ideas asto turn him aside from 
his early beliefs. 

But certain things in Congregationalim 
find in him a bitter opponent. The notin 
that a Congregational church is a religiou 
club, organized to hear sermons and gire 
tea-parties, he repudiates with righteow 
scorn and shows its vicious and dangerow 
effects. In an essay on ‘‘ Five Theories of 
the Church” he further attacks what he 
cleverly calls the ‘‘ Jacobin theory.” In 
practice and in theory his type of Congre- 
gationalism is more popular than when he 
wrote his essays in its defense. In three 
following articles he turns attention to the 
Episcopal Church, which he greatly likes in 
some respects and greatly dislikes in others 
The remedy he proposes for the evils aris 
ing from conflict between the doctrine of 
apostolical succession and the desire for 
Christian fellowship is the reordination of 
non-Episcopal ministers for work among 
Episcopalians. This he regards as a hara- 
less concession to honest bigotry, and not 
an abandonment by a Methodist or a Bap- 
tist, for instance, -of his disbelief in the 
value of the imposition of hands. It is 8 
license to serve in a particular province. 
But we fail to see what good it would do. 
If a man is episcopally ordained at all, he 
is ordained all over, and for all bis earthly 
life, thus becoming subject to the rules of 
the church which gives him orders. If 
Episcopalians did not believe in the priestly 
office, they would not require ordination. 
Requiring it, they can hardly be expected to 
let a clergyman be an Episcopalian Sunday, 
a Baptist Monday, a Presbyterian Tuesday, 
and so on. 

A neat piece of argumentation is there 
view of the Rev. James Kent Stone’s a 
count of his reasons for becoming a Romal 
Catholic. It turns upon the convert’s uncer 
tainty as to the conditions rendering bap- 
tism, absolution, extreme unction, orders, 
intercession of saints, etc., efficacious. 
finally depends, with ten thousand lesser 
uncertainties, on private judgment in ac 
cepting that church; so the Rev. Dr. Stone 
is no better off than a Protestant, after all. 


* CHURCH PAPERS; Sundry Essays on Subjects 
Relating tothe Church and Christian Society. BY 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1877. 
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But the sentiment of the famous stanza in 
one of Cowper’s. hypochondriac hymns— 
“ "Tis a point I long to know, ' 
Oft it causes anxious thought, 
Do love the Lord or no? ! 
Am I bis or am I not?”— 

js as common in Protestantism as in Ca- 
tholicism, and probably rather moreso. The 

volume closes with some interesting arti- 
cles on the Old Catholic revival in Switzer- 
land and Germany, and with some general 
papers on the relations of Christianity to 

modern society, in which Mr. Bacon takes 

middle ground on subjects suggested by 

Sunday laws, theater-going, and temper- 

ance legislation. 

ee 
Nomisma; or, Legal-Tender, by Henri 

Cernuscht (D. Appleton & Co.), is a little vol- 
ume containing the evidence of the author be- 
fore the United States Monetary Commission, 

and also a paper entitled ‘Silver Vindicated,” 

read by the author, last October, before the 

National Social Science Association, at Liver- 
pool, England. Mr. Cernuschi is one of the 
Parisian bi-metallists. That is toeay, he ad- 

yocates a double monetary standard—one con- 
sisting of gold and the other of silver. This 
we regard asa fundamental error, and especial- 
ly sosince silver, as a commodity, has not only 
greatly depreciated in value, but also become 
exceedingly unstable in value. It may do for 
subsidiary coin ; but to use it as a standard of 
yalue would, in view of its own fluctuations in 
the London market, which is the silver market 
of the world, be like establishing an elastic 
yardstick or an elastic quart measure. The 
United States cannot adopt Mr. Cernuschi’s the- 
ory without being guilty of a fraud against its 
creditors and without driving gold into disuse 
and out of the country as a standard of value. 

His definition of money settles the question that 
he is not to be trusted as a guide in political 
economy. ‘‘ Money,’? says Mr. Cernuschi, “is 
a value created by law to be a scale of valuation and 
a valid tender for payments.” It would be diffi- 

cult to crowd a greater fallacy of mis-statement. 
{nto a shorter space. Statute law never created 
any value and never can. All that it can do is 
to recognize it and give it a denomination. 
Money is a commodity, and, as such, the 
product of labor; and its value, as money, at 
last depends upon the fact that it has value as a 
commodity. It is the commodity in which the 
people compute and express other values. 
Value is not a property, not a thing, not a sub- 
stance ; but simply the exchangeable relation 
which two things have, considered relatively to 
each other, and this relation was never estab- 
lished by law, and never can be, unless Govern- 
ment shall undertake to fix an absolute scale of 
prices, which would be the climax of tyranny. 


.-+ Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker, the translator 
and diéciple of Proudhon, has begun the pub- 
lication of a new quarterly, called The Radical 
Review, which he issues from the orthodox old 
city of New Bedford, where he is probably 
sure of a nucleus of subscribers in the Rev. W. 
J. Potter’s flock. It is bound in black covers, 
with red lettering thereon, thus suggesting 
necromancy and medisvalism, rather than the 
‘dry light of modern science.” Three little! 
red crosses are stamped on the back, of the 
sort that in books of devotion direct the faith- 
ful to make the sign of the cross. Cruculasillas 
nigras was what the indignant Bucer called 
them when he got them removed from the 
Prayer Book of 1552, All traces of piety de- 
part, however, when the review is opened. 
There is a good variety of articles by various 
“thinkers”; but, on the whole, they have too 
little pogitiveness. A radical review ought not 
to be too polite and well-behaved. As vigorous 
as anyis Mr. Lysander Spooner’s article on 
“Our Financiers: their Ignorance, Usurpa- 
tions, and Frauds.” D. A. Wasson replies to 
the Rey. Joseph Cook’s strictures on Theodore 
Parker. There are two poems; one by E. C. 
Stedman, who seems to have joined the Free 
Religious company. The ides of it is that a 
little child just dead knows more of the here- 
after than the rest of us—a conclusion not 
Specially obnoxious to Christians. The other 

. bard of the number is B. W. Ball, who pub- 
lished a small volume of verses twenty years 
- Benedict Spinoza, in his opinion, was as 

pure as Christ” and ‘“‘as deeply souled.’? 
The book reviews, which are signed with in- 
itials, are not specially able. 


--+-An interesting contribution to the library 
of foreign travel is furnished by D. Appleton 
& Co., in Julius Payer’s New Lands within the 
Arctic Circle, Lieut. Payer was one of the com- 
manders ot the expedition which went to Nova 
Zembia, in 1872—1874, aboard the Austrian ship 

Tegetthoff.”” In 1871 he had previously taken 
a three months’ cruise between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, ia the Norwegian sailing vessel 
“Isbjorn.”” The object of the second and 
Rreater expedition was to find out whether the 
Gulf Stream keeps the eastern shore of Spitz- 
bergen comparatively free from ice, it being 
known that it bathed the westeri side, The 





crew atid (explorers, uumibered twenty-four 
men. .The cost of the expedition was divided 
between the Atistrian Government and private 
subscribers. In the summer of 1872 the “‘ Te- 





solutely unwonted experience is as romantic 
and full of interest as the most, absorbing 
novel. Deliverance» came af léngt; and, 
though the expedition failed to achieve the 
scientific results hoped for, it furnished a record 
of heroism and patient struggles that must 
always have a place in the history of humanity. 


-.--A volume of Essays and Reviews, by the 
Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., lately made 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Peoria, I1]., has been 
published by the Catholic Publication Society. 
Bishop Spalding treats of the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America; of the 
‘persecution of the Church” in Germany; of: 
the influence of Catholicism and Protestantism 
on national prosperity ; on German journalism ; 
and on the relation of art to religion. The 
essays are well written and show that Bishop 
Spalding is a student and a man of somewhat 
wide information. Several of the articles 
would have gained by condensation. [In the 
controversial sections the author makes the 
best of the materials accessible to him, 
although he has in some cases an up-hill job. 
The society which issues the work is doing 
much to raise the character of Catholic litera- 
ture. There is scarcely a trashy book on its 
list. 


...-The Willmer & Rogers News Company, 
of this city, are now the American agents for 
The Nineteenth Century, which seems likely to 
build up quite a circulation in this country. 
Thus far it has been an improvement on The 
Contemporary Review in its palmiest days. The 
May number opens with a vigorous sonnet by 
the poet laureate, and has articles by Mr. Glad- 
stone, on ‘‘ Montenegro’; W. R. 8. Ralston, of 
‘Russian Revolutionary Literature ”; the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, on ‘‘The Present Crisis in the 
Church of England’’; the Rev. J. Gi Rogers, on 
the “Social Aspeets of Disestablishment’’;and 


Gentry.”” Cardinal Manning’s dry and not par- 
ticularly valuable papers on “ The True Story 
of the Vatican Council” are continued, as well 
as Mr. Henry Irving’s notes on Shakespeare. 


..-eThe American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety issues a volume of important Lectures on 
Baptist History, by William R. Williams, D.D. 
Dr. Williams is the foremost American authori- 
ty on the subject. He writes in astyle which 
combines dignity and grace and in a temper 

‘the most courteous. His lectures are not his- 
torical summaries of material growth, nor 
special records of the advancement of the Bap- 
tist faith. They are somewhat general in char- 
acter and include a wide range of subjects, 
from John the Baptist to John Bunyan, and 
from the relations of rationalism and faith to 
the consideration of Baptist work in the mis- 
sion field. Such is the force and beauty of the 
various lectures that they read as well as they 
sounded when falling from the speaker’s lips. 


eoeeThe Buckeye. Tope wy Company, of 
Marysville, Ohio, brings & new edition of 
Buckeye Cookery and Practical Housekeeping, a 
volume originally brought out by the ladies of 
that place. It is an admirable collection of 
practical receipts and will enable outsiders to 
see how it is that Ohio has become so famous 
for its good cooking. The fashion nowadays 
is to print only tried and tested receipts, and 
in this volume nearly every direction is accom- 
panied by the name of the lady who vouches 
for the excellence of the dish in question. 
Among the contributors are a number of ladies 
whose husbands’ names are well known in the 
political world. The publishers send sample 
pages of the book on application. 


+++«The one book which everybody ought to 
read just now is 2 little volume on The Zastern 
Question (James R. Osgood & Co.), by James 
M. Bugbee. Eyerybody made up his mind 
some time ago to “read up’ on the subject, 
so as to understand the daily dispatches in the 
newspapers. This small book tells in clear and 
popular language why the war arose, and re- 
capitulates the struggles over the Turkish 
problem during a hundred years past. Some 
notes on the resources of the nations at war 
are condensed from the Almanach de Gotha 
and other sources. 


-.--Sunday-school manuals multiply. The 
last is a Primary Teacher's Manual for Sunday: 
school Workers, by Mrs. Alice W. Knox, @ suc- 
cessful laborer in Elmira, N. Y. It tells howto 
arrange room and seats, how to organize the 
classes, what will most interest them, what 
preparation the teachers should have, what 
songs be sung, what the method of 
study should be, etc., and will be found well 
worth reading by teachers in that important 
department of Sufiday-school work, the instruc- 





tion of the youngest children, 


Arthur Arnold, on “‘Tlie Abuges ofa Landed, 


THH INDEPENDENT 





hey. The literstare of the war is multiplying, 
and, on this side of the water, at least, it is of 
‘first-rate quality. DoAppleton & Oo. issue in a 
neat pamphlet, with two well-executed maps, 
The Northern and Asiatic Defenses ef Turkey, 


- deing five articles t les bdman and 
oneby George M. on @ urces of 
| the ea te, bable of the: 


armies, the methods of transporting troops, 
the defenses of Constantinople, and the north- 
ern and Asiatic defenses possessed: by the Turk- 
igh government. 


-»».N..Tibbala & Sons publish a collection 
of sermons by Rev, Francis Washburn, entitled 
Sout Thirst, from the first discourse. The oth- 
ers include cermons on Christian liberty, Chris- 
tian manhood, faith, the resurrection, future 
punishment, the divinity of Christ, the educa- 
tion of children, and other subjects; « They are 
of a fair but not high order of excellence, and 
will serve for reading aloud before congrega- 
tions left without a preacher. 


+>» Macmillan & Co., whose educational pub- 
lications are admirable in quality, now seem 
determined to make them unequaled in econo- 
my. The lest of their brief manuals of in- 
struction is the first part cf a progressive 
French course, by G. Eugéne Fasnacht. It 
consists of easy lessons in grammar, for one 
year’s study, progressively arranged and cover- 
iog all the needed ground. It is beautifully 
printed. 


«-»-A volume of Half-hour Studies of Life, by 
Edwin A. Johnson, D.D., of Allegheny City, Pa., 
is‘published by Hitchcock & Walden, of Cincin- 
nati. It consists of fifty-three very brief essays 
on the duties of life, as viewed from the 
Christian standpoint. The chapters are of un- 
equal merit, but in many of them will be found 
subjects for profitable thonght. 


«++» Cushing’s Manual has just been repub- 
lished by Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. It 
is enough to announce the fact. This manual 
stands at the head as a lucid and compact state- 
ment of the established rules of parliamentary 
practice. 


\...The June ‘Edectic has for its embellish- 
ment-a bad -stecl~engraving.of Ade- 
re @ tas § The misce fromEnglish 
periodicals is of the usual admirable variety. 

“ArTERGLOW” will be the next “‘No Name” 
novel. 

There are in Wortester’s Quarto Dictionary 
385 words of seven syllables, 24 of éight, and 
three of nine. 


Avaluable collection of war maps is. pub- 
ished by E. Steiger, of this city. In maps the 
Germans beat the world. 


Mr. R. L. Dugdale’s monograph, ‘The 
Jukes,’”” has been revised and reissued. The 
first edition was sold in a fortnight. 


Whitney’s “ Essentials of English Grammar” 
has had a good success. The fourth thousand 
is on the market and the demand is still large. 


The fifth and concluding volume of Landor’s 


“Tmaginaty be dene er by Roberts 
Brothers, will contain a full index to the ceries. 


William 8. Sharp of Trenton, N. J., bas re- 
published Smith’s ‘‘ History of New Jersey,’’ 
the original edition of which was published in 
1765. ' 


Charles Gibbons, the novelist, has for the 
past two years been engaged upon a "Life of 
George Combe,” the author of ** The Constitu- 
tion of Man.” ; 


Noyes, Snow & Co., of Boston, announce 
‘* Coronation ; a Tale of the Forest) and@ Sea,”’ 
by the Rev. P. 8. Tenney. ‘The Literary World 
praises the advance sheets highly. 


“ There have been five translations of Buckle’s 
‘History of Civilization in England’.into the 
Russian language,” says @ paragraph going the 
rounds of the press, which we disbelieve. 

The New York agency of James R. Osgood 
& Co., formerly with E. P. Dutton & Co., has 
been transferred to Mr. Charles T. Dillingham, 
No. 678 Broadway, opposite the Grand Central 
Hotel. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have in 
press a second volume of the “‘ Jericho Series,’”’ 
entitled ‘‘Brief Honors: a Romance of the 
Great Dividable.” It treats of life insurance 
and is published anonymously. 


‘Seeman’s Mythology,’”? a German work 
treating of the Greek and Roman myths, with 
special reference to their use in art, will short- 
ly be published, ina translation) by G. H. 
Bianchi, by Harper & Brothers. 

The “Talks on Temperance’ given by Mr: 
Moody’ in” ‘will be printed in a vol- 
ume by the. National Temperance Society, with 
some incidents of the work at the Tabernacle, 
compiled by the Rev. J. B. Dunn. 


A’ treatise on “Blue and Red Light,” to 





be printed in blue. ink "with! réd° ‘bordering, 
and bound in blue cloth with red lettering, is 
announced,;in Philadelphia. Dr, Pancoast is 
the writer and J, M. Stoddart &, Co. the pub- 
lishers... 


The livés of the most ‘“Eminent Parsees of 
Ancient Timés” are about to be published by 
Mr. Byramjee Patel, of Bombay, who’ ts the 
author of a“ History of Persia.” His new 
book will appear simultaneously in Bombay 
and London. 


The London Zraminer calls ;‘‘ Deirdré”’ ‘“‘a 
graceful. fancy in graceful yerse, with many 
passages of distinct beauty, always pleasing in 
language and vivid in expression ; a beautiful 
story well told and certainly the best approach 
so far made to an Irish epic.”’ 


Three volumes aré im ‘preparation for the 
Tauchnitz series by Miss Ainelia B. Edwards. 
Two will be devoted to’selections fron?the En- 
glish poets, chiefly lyrical—one of the older 
and one of the modern school; and the third 
to specimens of English prose. 


Two volumes of the Rey. Joseph Cook’s 
““Monday Lectures,” entitled, respectively 
‘“‘ Biology” and “ Transcendentalism,”’ will be 
published next fall by James R. Osgood & Co., 
and later, possibly, a third, comprising a selec- 
tion from the “‘ preludes ”’ to the lectures... 


The highest Canadian court has: detided 
against Belford Brothers, the Canadian publish- 
ers, who undertook to republish English books 
in disregard of the imperial copyright law. Mr. 
Smiles’s “Thrift? was the book in question, 
and Messrs. Belford.Brothers’s appeal was dis- 
missed, with costs, 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger announce 
“Overlacrd Tales,’”’ by Josephine Clifford; ‘‘St. 
Levord’s Point,” a novel, by Judge E. A. 
Thomas; ‘‘ To the Sun; or, Captain Heetor’s 
Wonderful Adventures,” and a “ Dictionary of 
Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery,”’ 
by Dr. Spencer Thomson. 


Frank Beard, the artist, has just com- 
pleted the manuscript and ‘drawings of a book 
Pon the use of the blackboard in the Sunday- 
school. It is intended as a guide and help to 
superintendents and teachers who desire to use 
the blackboard in schools “or classes. | It will 
be published in June by Jesse Haney. Co. 


The third volume of “Supernatural Re- 
ligion,’”? completing: the work, ‘is’ just -pub- 
lished. The Acts of the Apostles are dealt 
with at length, and other New Testament 
writings are. more rapidly discussed. The 
work concludes with an investigation into the 
evidence.for the Resurrection and Ascension. 


Harper & Brothers issue, as a supplement to 
Harper's Weekly for June 2d, a fine war map of 
the region surrounding the Black Sea. It is a 
bird’s-eye view and will enable the possessor to 
follow the movements of the contending armies 
with ease and advantage. The publishers also 
issue it separately, handsomely mounted on 
cardboard, 


Mr. W. D. Howells is prepariug a series:of 
autobiographies for publication by James Os- 
good & Co, The series will comprise the most 
celebrated autobiographies that have been pro- 
duced in Italy, France, Germany, England, and 
the United States and will Haye an extensive 
range and great yariety, . The. first volume will 
appear in the autumn. 


“ Foreign Olassi¢s for English Réaders,” the 
series suggested by ‘‘Ancient Classics for En- 
glish Readets” and introducing the best writers 
of Europe in asimilar manner, will be published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. The first volume, 
“Dante,” by the general editor, Mrs. Oliphant, 
will soon be ready, and other volumes by prom- 
inent writers will follow. 


The London Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge has determined not to 
bring out Mr. George Smith’s ‘‘ History of 
Babylonia,’”’ which Mr. Sayce has edited for 
them, until the autumn, when two other vol- 
umes of the same series will’ be ready. One of 
these will be a “ History of Asia. Minor,’’ by 
Mr. Vaux, the author of the “ History of 
Persia.” 


Petési, the national poet of Hungary, fs still 
alive, according to the latest news....Jt.was 
supposed that the young man fell mortally 
wounded in battle with the Russians -at, the 
fight near Fejeregyhaza, July 3ist, 184 e- 
port says that he yet lives as a Russian prigoper 
in Siberia. Count Andrassy, his fe is 
making every endeavor to discover thét or 
falsehood of the rumor. : 


The Academy thinks well of Sa | Re Gur- 
tis’s “ Dottings Around the Cirele”: “It is a 
simple statement of. facts, free, from. all, reflec- 
tions or crudely expr : ions. And ‘in 
this respect it Contrasts favorably with some 
books of the same ‘kind if which authors 
seem to think that # rapid journey gives them 
a right to lay down the law upon all sorts of 
topics, about which their very cursory a¢quinint- 





ance makes their opinion almost worthless. 
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Mr. Curtis, writes, at. any rate, 
an reticence,’’ 


J. W. Bouton, of this city, is furnishing to: 
American subscribers a sumptuous work on 
dress, entitled Le Costume Historique. The 
illustrations will be of the most elaborate de- 
scription, there being 500 plates in all—300 in 
colors, gold and silver, and 200 in Hthographs.) 
M, A, Racinet, a specislist, is the director 
the work, and he has appended introductions, 
and notices, of course, in French. The complete, 
work will consist of five volumes of plates andi 
one of text. Its serial publication is in twenty, 
parts, at $4.50 each, of which two are oe On 


completion the price of the work will be rateed 
25 per cent. . 


The series of manuals on Non-Christian Re¢ 
ligious Systems, prepared ander the direction 
of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education appoluted by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, London, is ap- 
proaching completion and will shortly be pub- 
lished. A part of Prof. Monier Williams's 
** Hand-book of Hinduism’ will be a full ac- 
couot of existing Hinduism, derived from big 
late tours in India; while Mr. Stobart, the 
president of the Martiniére College, at Luck- 
now, Will in the “ Hand book of Islamism"’ dis- 
cuss the effect of Mohatnmedanism on national 
and moral progress. Mr. T. W. Rbys Davids 
will contribute the volume on ‘ Buddhism”; 
and the Rev. H. Rowley, formerly of the 
Universities Mission in Africa, will give a de- 
telled account of the present beliefs of the 
Oevtral African tribes, as fer »8 they have as 

et been ascertained, The series will be pub- 
ished at a low price. 

re 
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Splendid New Work 


Author of * ‘Polychromatic Ornament. ” 


Le Costume Historique. 





on Costume, by. the 
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800 of which are in Colors, Gold, and Silver, and 200 in *‘*CAMAIEU ” 


EXEOUTED IN THE FINEST STYLE OF ART BY MESSRS. FIRMIN-DIDOT & 00., 
OF PARIS. 


F 500 PLATES, 


ted Lithography), 





REPRESENTING 
Authentic Examples of the Costumes and Ornaments of all Times und Among 
all Nations, 
WITH NUMEROUS CHOICE SPECIMENS OF 
Furniture, Glass, Ornamental Metal Work, Arms and Armor, Useful Articles, 
Modes of Transport, Etc. ; 
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the improvement in our present means of 
the conditions, to be able to offer to the 

exact, more practical, and less costly then the works « 
however valuable they may otherwise be.” —Eztracts f 


AT 


Price, per part, small 4to s 
Large Paper, in folio (16 by 


Published. under the Direction of M. A. RACINET, 


author of ‘* Polychromatic Ornament,”’’ etc. 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTICES AND AN HISTORICAL DISSERTATION 


2 tion, it appears to us that the time has come for us to collectthe nations] and traditional 
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inspection, if required. 
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J. W.BOUTON, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


NEW YORK. 


J.W.B.’s Priced Catalogue of Fine Art Illustrated and Standard 
Books sent Gratis to any Address. 


706 Broadway, 





READY THIS DAY. 
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edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 
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tations. New edition, Bro, cloth, elegant, ae 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


R22 Bond St., New York, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


OS600D’S NEW BOOKS. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY: 


2 Maps. Cloth, 00 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. | + 


2 Maps. Cioth, 50 cents; paper, 26 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 0 cents; paper. 25 cents, 


— ee — books contain just the information 
0. concerning the causes of the Russvu- 
r ish ¥ War, Saat the two countries engaged in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 
A narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 


Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charies- 
town, as remembered — One of the Pupils. $1. 


OUT OF THE QUE=TION, By W. 
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story.” 
DSFEBAVER- By SARAH O. JEWETT. $1.25 
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THE AMERICAN. By HENRY JAMES, JR. 
$2. Mr.Jam~s’s wont ier Cy one of the best 
stories in American litera 
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anes Third Play of the gaye * f 8 - 
speare. 2 8v ju fine toned’ 


. 2 volumes 
paper, Kine cloth, unous edges, gilt top. Per vol- 
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_A FAMILY FEUD. 
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¥ i RoE nooniy Ax aught. and grace of expression it 


vate eaten dD aha. Tinted Paper, Gilt Bdages, 
BOSTON: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
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WIDDLETON’S 
EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. By Arch- 

bishop Stanley, author of “ History of the East. 
ern and the Jewish Ciurch” and uniform with 
those volum' Sev Co Maps and 


7rmrons Wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
very cheap as well as a very valuable work.” 
nadia ESSAYS OF ELIA. A new 
and choice edition of these most Seilghttal Es. 
suys—on * Popu Fallacies,” 
ue Genius,” * Grace Bete ore Meat,” ete. 
ndso’ ned p: 


me crown to paper, with’ a 
Steel Portrait of lamb Cloth, gilt top. $1.75. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE 
‘Works. Corrected and sovned, Soe a Shetee of 


his Life py Thomas Noo 


Steel Portrait. 
e, clear t se on cho! 
crown 8vo, cloth, $9. 
And many more good editions of works suitable 
—_. Catalogues sent by mail upon appli- 
on. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
2,000 Copies Sold in Four Days of 


“THE PRINCESS OGHEROF,” 


from the French of 


HENRY GREVILLE. 


By T. H. 
Price, in Paper, }luminated Cover, 40 cts, 


an 
Avery Re coed edition of Jam. 
ice tinted paper. 5 vols. 





F. ROPER, 
No. 11 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
A Jascinating work ma an entrancing topic, 


HE. WILL nCOME. 


Pty Ts e. mot aaa al STieeetee eye 
as a Divine mise, Its plan isto follow the narrs. 
tive of a hristion’s experenne of the revealed 
facts in the next dis — oo — 4 nota 
of controversy is full 6 
bold and oneal thought, ne ape ti tifiustration, and tone 
ible writing, and it which no one whois 
aries! pnd. maiting : forthe Lord can ge torsto 
a ole ~y nad af 26 in Clown, pombe tof Bele 
ole 7 conse ler oF prepal on receipt of price, 
Publ ghers, 
te oo ye! 424 8t., New sok 


THE — PF. SHAKESPE 
and ——- Af avis ands Le 


from Stra’ e Prose W ae 
etc. Llu aman with Srghings'p A, Fr poe 
assau Street, on 


Sabin. J. SABIN 
Sixty larg orge paper nl Hho printed on hand-made 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per cony. 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper and sold a ae 


NATURE. A hier: IDlustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence $a year. ACMILLAN N & CO., Publishers, 
2 Bond 8t., New yor. 














HARPER’S MAGAZINS, HARPER’S WEEELY, snd 
HARPER’S BAZAR: of either for one year, 
Po Pr to any Subscriber 
im the or Canada, on yoceiat of $4. 

HARPE#R’S M peaeurn, HARPER’ ‘EXKLY, end 
HARPER'S ey ad one address, for one ear 
= or any two for $ the 

ER’S CATALOG be sent by 


TARP ER ® BROTHERS, franklin Square, M. ¥. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO: 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiena and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


892 Meg ift ee ral pei at 
6. nificent 
Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price 
aoenage eg Books at any price. 
Bities. P Prayer Bo ks, etc., almostgiven away. 
Dpalogne C) ae. i free. Send stamp 
BOS., 3 Beekman Street, New York. 


SCRIBNER FOR JUNE 


opens with an interesting descriptive paper on 

Bartholdi and his Work, 
giving a portrait of the distinguished French s¢ulp- 
tor, views of the colossal statue, “ Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World,” to be erected in New York Harbor 
and others of his most important works. 


Dr. Holland’s Serial, 
*Nicho,as Minturn,” increases in interest and powe: 
with each chapter. The story deals with the pauper 
and “tramp” questions in a way that must haves 
wide influence upon public opinion. 


The Croton Aqueduct 


is described in a valuable articie, with maps, views 
and portraits. Some important facts in regard #0 


Civii Service Reform 
in Great Britain are given in a timely paper by Mt- 
E. O. Graves (one of the Civil Service Examiners 
under Gen. Grant.) 


Village Improvement, 
to which subject attention has been called by Col. 


Waring’s previous acticles, is further discussed in 
this number; the questions here treated being San- 











itary Work, Sewage, Ventilation, ete, 


ivan Tourgueneff. 
The novelist, BOYESEN, has written for this number 
a critical and bioxraphical sketch of this great Rus- 
sian novelist, which is accompanied by @ fine por- 
trait. “ The Old Cabinet” also has something to say 
as to the quality of Tourguéneff’s imagination. 


Charles Dudley Warner 
contributes an extended obituary notice « f th> ce:e- 
brated hero of “My Summer ina Garden,” Calvin 
the Cat. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
the author of ‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” has a tragic 
short story of Franco-American life. This sketch 
and “ Esmeralda,” in the May number, equal the 
serial in dramatic power. 


Household Art. 

Mr. CLARENCE Coors readors will be pleased to 
learn tnat he fs to continue his occasional contribu- 
tions to the Magazine. In the present number he 
has a paper on “Glassware” in the “Home and 
Society” departme t. Dr. HOLLAND gives hisowo 
views on home decorations in “ Topics of the Time.” 
There ts'also a sketch of Disraeli, by B. 8. NADAL. 
with portraits ; s paper on “ Traditional Music of the 
Spanish Pyrenees.” with hitherto ‘unpublished 
scores; Bric-a-Brac, poems, etc. 

For Sale by.all Booksellers and Newsmen. Price 
35 cents a number, $4 a year, 
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May, 31y, 187%) 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


«§c is speaking within bounds to say that 
the May issue of St. Nicholas represents the 
pest work that bas yet been done in the shape 
of periodical Mterature for childrem in the 
gaglish language. There is nothing in En- 
siand or America to compare with it.”’—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


THE JUNE NUMBER. 


gr. NICHOLAS for June. which is now ready, will 
be fouad a worthy successor to the May number. “It 
is as bright as the June sunshine and full of June’s 
preeainess and cheer. The frontispiece is a fine pic- 
ture of “A June Morning,” and atthe close of the 
sumber Prof. Proctor shows “ The Stars in June,” 
while between these twe we find mapy of the delight- 
ful scenes wich which every June day is filled. 
There are articles about wild mice and birds, stories 
tor girls, tales of adventure for boys, and beautiful 
pictures and funny stories and sketcnes forall. ST. 
NicHoLas is for sale by all booksellers and news- 
men. Price 25 cents a number, or $3 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO ADVERTI-ERS. 
Send for our Local List otf Newspapers. Sent free 


application. 
7 © 0 -voRK 


GEORGE P. F- BOSE EL | 


977. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
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EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next.year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. Thereis a recess of one week 
at Christ and ther in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for cliaical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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A SAMPLE CARD containing Twenty-four 


Pens sent by mail on receipt of Fifteen Cents. 
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Now ready and for mle Sundayssonool. ers generally. 


This new collection 0 ~8choo! nue un- 
equaled both in Fy and musi and is the one new 
song book containing the best hymns and music of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Pe. oe book vio be fou the yet olin 7 
axes. » inked paper. Bs. in boards, 35 ots ng hy 
py, in paper covers, 
at per 10 Order from your nearest bookseller or the 
publishers, 


$. BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 


NOW READY. 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 


by Messrs. LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 
_ including the LATEST HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now seats and for sale by the L petasipal Book- 
sellers and Music-Dealers over the land 
Every Sunday-school should have 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


7 mprises talent never before found ina single 
coll on and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words on. aaa +9 {f your bookseller does not sell 
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NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


wv Hor uaa Schools, 
—BY A. FILLMORE. — 

Ie contains Blin af = ou 
Written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of thecountry By no means 
select a book for your school until! you have examined 
Soncs or Geattrups, Its printed in Combined Notes 
Price 85 cts., $3 60 per doz. by express , $4 20 by mail. 
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EXD ENT 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


THE. Northern General. Assembly» met. at | 
Chicago, Thursday, May 17th, in Farwell Halt, | 
Nearly 500 commissioners answered to the roll- 
eall. Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn; the retiring 
moderator, preached the sermon from Acts iv, 
10,12, The report of the committee on com- 


missions showed that nearly every presbytery in | 
the Church, with the exception of those in mis- | 


sion lands, was represented. Two nominations 
ovly were made for moderator—the Rev. James 
Eells, D.D., of California; and, the Rey, Edwin 
F. Hatiield, ‘D.D., of New York. As the/last 
moderator was from Brooklyn, the Assembly 
thought the present one should come from 
the West; so Dr. Eells. was chosen by a vote 
of 282°to 157. On the second day much 
of the time was given to, the reception of 
statistical reports, memorials, overtures, com- 
plaints, etc. Reports were presented and 
discussed in relation to the Presbyterian 
Alliance and reduced representation ; and the 
evening session was given to the discussion of 
the Sunday-school work. On the third day 
the list of standing committees was completed, 
a special committee on reduced representation 
was appointed, and a memorial was read from 
the Synod of San Francisco, presenting the 
importance of the Chinese work in California 
and=rec: that. more liberal: appro- 
priations from the Foreign Board be made, Pe 
that the mission be not tra “to 
Home Mission Board. On the fourth day, the 
memorial of the Synod of India, asking the 
advice of the Assembly respecting a union of 
all the Presbyterian churchegin that country, 
was reported upon by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. The report provides for the forma- 
tion of presbyteries and synods in countries 
occupiedty the Board only and im) countries 
where there are Of other denomina- 
tions. _Alsd it recommends that: ‘missionary 
presbyteries and synods which hold the same 
faith and order should be encouraged to enter 
into common church relations with each other 
in any country in which the missions of more 
than one Presbyterian body are conducted. 
When such relations aré formed, the connec- 
tion and relations of any of the churches and 
members of Presbytery with the General 
Assembly shall be in the mannerand to the 
extent set forth in the preceding paragraph of 
this minute, with the proviso that the Assem- 
bly will recognize the ministers and churches 
connected with ite board of foreign missions, 
as entitled to representation in its sessions, 
as stated in the foregoing paragraph—tbeir 
relations to the local presbytery not to be 
thereby otherwise changed.”” Dr. Thomas 
H. Skinner reported that, owing to the death 
of Rev. W. L. Breckinridge, D.D., and the 
absence of Dr. Schaff in Europe, the com- 
mittee appointed. by. the last Assembly on 
the validity of Romish baptism had no report. 
The committee was continued, to report next 
year, with Dr. Skinner as chairman. On the 
fifth day—Tuesday, May 22d—the special com- 
mittee on the bemevolent work of the Church 
reported im regard to the appoiftment of 
synodical committees as follows: 

“After the best consideration which ft can 
give to the subject, the committee appointed to 
report cn this subject, while unable to perceive 
that the action of the Assembly on the appoint- 
ment of the synods on the lent work of 
the Church conflicts with any express provision 
of the constitution of the Church, must record 
its judgment that the said committee of the 
synods, infringing, as it impliedly, hoch pron 
the venerable dignity and moral itt 

tit kot ae 


supreme court, is at once uncons 
unwise.” 


A report was presented and “idbptea on the 
work of the Board of Home’Missions. The 
receipts of the Board were $272,052,-with which 
1,019 churches had . been“ aided. ~These 
churches had been blessed with fruitful re- 
vivals and there had been added to them 
11,029 persons, 7,545 on profession of faith. 
The following telegram was received from the 
Southern Assembly : 


“This Assembly has adopted, by 109 to 4,a 
paper which recites the action of our assemblies 
pe Savannah and 8t. Louis, which also refers to 
the communication from your Assembly received 
at our present sessions. It concludes with ex- 
pressions of di-satisfaction witb the last-named 
paper because it contains no reference whatever 
to the main of our paper sent from Savan- 
nah to Brooklyn, and declares that the Acsem- 
uly can add nothing to our action at St. Louis 
spp roving the ground taken by our committee 
at Baltimore, which approved what the Assem- 
bly reaffirmed at Savannab.”’ The paper adopted 
here concludes thus: “if our 7g Sina of the 
Northern Church can meet us pn those terms 
which truth and seem: to. us to 


uire, then wé are to establish such re- 
sal yysherd oon with them during the present sessions ot 
Assembly.”’ 


dads sixth day the committee on church 
polity made a report providing for the constita- 
tion of a judicial commission by the Assembly, 
to be composed of eighteen members, tive’ 
ministers and nine elders, the commission to 
have supreme appelate jurisdiction in all cases 
wave those involving questions of docftine.’? 


il 


The members of the commirsion are to be 
chosen by ballot by the General Assembly. The 
committee’s report on foreign missions stated 
that the receipte of the year were $473,371, and 
there was adebt of $43,033; but the debt had 
been extinguished.siee, the annual report by a 
donation of $50,000 from Mrs. Jobn C. Green, of 
New York. Omtte seventh day the committee 


] om the work of the Board. of Publication re- 


ported that eight new books had been published 
aud the migsionary work of the Board had been 
attended with the divine blessing. The com- 
mittee on reduced representation reported as 
follows: 


“ While your committee. are ptofoundly im- 

pressed with the Assembly, we.are mot prepared 
to recommend any new plan for the accom- 
plishment of that end. A majority of our 
bumbers are convinced that synodical repre- 
sentation is the only constitutional, equitable, 
and practicable way for the proposed reduc- 
tion, and the committee ‘are unanimonsly of 
opinion that it is expedient to send down again 
to the presbyteries the overture proposing syn~ 
odical representation. It is well known tnat 
the minds of many of our most experienced 
ministers and elders have undergone a change 
on the eubject since this overture: was rejected, 
and your committee believe that the main ob- 
jection urged against it will be removed by the 
addition which we propose, with a view to con- 
serve the constitutional rights of the presby- 
teries,”’ 
In the evening fraternal delegates from the 
United Presbyterian, the Reformed Dutch, the 
Welsh Calvinistic, and the Reformed Episcopal 
Churches were received. On the eighth day 
the committee on the appeal of the Sewickley 
Chureh from the action of the Synod of Erie 
and the Presbytery of Allegheny reported in 
favor of reaffirming the resolutions adopted by 
the Synod and the Presbytery, setting forth the 
binding obligations of the fourth command- 
ment, and that ‘‘any voluntary participation in 
the publication and sale of Sunday newspapers 
is inconsistent alike with obedience to the law 
of God and with membership in the Presbyteri- 
an Church.” The report was adopted 
after a long and sharp discussion. Reports 
were received from the Board of Educa: 
tion and the theological seminaries. The 
committee on the work of the Board 
of Education refcrred to overtures from 
the Presbyteries of Utah and Chicago, asking 
the Assembly to require all candidates to whom 
aid is extended to agree to place their services 
at the disposal of either the Home or Foreign 
Mission Boards for acertain period. I'he commit- 
tee thought these overtures worthy of consider= 
ation ; but it could not recommend their adop- 
tion now. On the ninth day the committee 
on a memorial relating to communion wine re- 
ported that control of this subject should be 
left to the sessions of the eeveral churches, with 
earnest recommendations that the purest wine 
obtainable be used. 

The Southern General Assembly met at New 
Orleans May 17th. Dr. C. A. Stillman, of Tus- 
caloosa Presbytery, was chosen moderator. 
The most important matter discussed in the 
first two days of the session was the place of 
meeting of the Assembly next year, and the 
result was it laid on the table. The Assembly 
transacted no important business in the first 
four sessions, except the adoption of a paper 
on fraternal relations, which has been referred 
to in the proceedings of the Northern Assem- 
bly, 

The Cumberland Presbyterian General As- 
isembly met at Lincoln, Ill., May 16th. The 
Rev. Dr. A. B. Miller was chosen moderator, 
|The Assembly adjourned after an eight days’ 
isession, transacting but little business. It ap- 
proved the Murphy movement and resolved that 
jonly the pure juice of the wine should be used 
‘in the sacrament, ordered the publication of a 
paper on the Pacific Coast, and appointed Leb- 
anon, Tenv., as the next place of meeting. 

The United Presbyterian Assembly met at 
Sparta, Ill, May 23d. The Rev. Dr. Ewing was 
chosen moderator. A report giving the statie= 
tics of the Church was presented, which shows 
that it has 8 synods, 57 presbyteries, 640 minis+ 
‘ters, 783 congregations, 45 mission stations, 
78,483 members, 701 Sabbath-schools, with 
6,985 officers and teachers and 58,839 scholars. 
The aggregate contributions for the year were 
$846,991. 

...-May 24th the Pope received the American 
pilgrims atthe Vatican, Addresses from the 
archbishops of New York and Philadelphia 
were read, expressing the devotion and affec- 

‘tion of American Catholics. Nine of the 
bishops presented the offerings of their dio- 
ceses, amounting to $25,000. The Pope, in re-’ 
ply, expressed his joy at seeing himself sur+’ 
rounded by the faithful who had come from 
such distant lands. He spoke of ‘the faith in 
the infallibility of the Church ahd welt fn de» 
tail..upon...the. progresa..of..the. Church {i 
America. He alluded to the Persesaiicpe Ke 
which the Church is ¢ubjected tn! Europe, and: 
in conclysion thapked them for Pile stings 


,and gave them hig bicasing.. 


.. At the recent session of the Synod of the 
English Prpdbytettan Chiral ‘répotte ware read | 
from the homid | aud fortign  misslon secte- 
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taries. For home missions the receipts were 
$9,000 and the expenditures $12,000. The Aged 
and Infirm Ministers’ Fund has been rafsed to 
about $25,000. The Jewish Mission in East 
London has been successful. Thirty-seven 
persons have been under regular instruction 
during the year. Receipts, $4,600; expendi- 
tures, $4,150. The Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee reported 1,974 members in China. Re- 
ceipts, $48,800; expenditures, $48,000. The 
Committee on Statistics reported 258 congrega- 
tions, divided into ten presbyteries, and 43,434 
communicants. 


-eseThe United Methodist Free Churches of 
England held their annual meeting in London 
recently. The missionary secretary read the 
twentieth report, which stated that the in- 
crease of members was, 2,665, of whom 267 
belong to foreign mission stations. The 
returns of the foreign stations were 57 mis- 
sionaries, 6,540 churchmembers, 157 chapels 
and preaching-rooms, and 5,948 Sunday-school 
scholars. The total returns of the churches 
were 350 ministers, 3,435 local preachers, 71,- 
317 ehurchmembers, 1,548 chapels and preach- 
ing-rooms, and 176,592 Sunday-school scholars. 
The financial income of the year was $85,000, 


.- At a general meeting of the Old Catholic 
clergy and laity of Geneva a motion was 
adopted as follows: 

“The undersigned delegates to the National 
Synod of the Catholic Christian Church of 
Switzerland, meaning to make use of the right 
given them by Article XTV of the constitution 
of the said Church, have the honor to ask the 
synodal council that it take steps to have con- 
sidered, at, the approaching session of the Na- 
tional Synod, the following proposition : ‘ The 
Nations Synod decides the re-establishment of 
the communion, in both kinds, in the Catholic 
Christian Church of Switzerland.’”’ 

eseeThe Methodist bishops and the Hymn 
Book Committee have closed their sessions at 
Cleveland. The bishops have arranged their 
appointments. Bishop Wiley will visit the 
missions abroad, sailing next September. Ac- 
cording to a dispatch to the Associated 
Press, four hundred of the hymus in the old 
book were thrown out, with the concurrence of 
the bishops and replaced by others, old avd 
modern. 

..--A writer in The Lutheran Observer gives a 
list of all the ministers who have left the 
Lutheran body in the past fifty years for other 
denominations. The list numbers 52, against 45 
who have been received from other denomina- 
tions. Of those who have left the church only 
4 became Roman Catholics ; 20 went over to the 
Presbyterians and 14 to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Of the accessions 22 came from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


-.+eAt was announced at the meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society in London that one 
of the ministers in the course of a debate in the 
House of Commons had stated that the Bishop 
of Colombo had intimated his willingness to 
conform to the situation in the Tamil-Cooley 
Mission in Ceylon which he found when he 
began the episcopate, and that the recent 
troubles would not be likely to occur again. 


e.-.The Methodist Book Committee has 
readjusted the salaries of the various General 
Conference officers, making in most cases, we 
believe, a considerable reduction. Each bishop, 
book-agent, and editor et New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and St. Louis is to have 3,000, 
with an allowance for house-rent. The bishops 
have their traveling expenses paid. These 
salaries are not at all extravagant. 


..--Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in his 
pastoral address before the diocesan coaven- 
tion, spoke strongly against the proposition to 
change the name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the convention sustained his opin- 
ion with a decided vote. 


..The Jewish Board of Delegates is gath- 
ering statistics of the Jewish religious and be- 
nevolent organizations in this country. Thus 
far they have returns from 246 congregations 
and societies. 


..-Bishop Dubs, of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion (German Methodist), has gone to Europe 
to look after the work in Germany and Switzer- 
land, where the Association has a flourishing 
conference. 

.ee-It is hoped that the National Catholic 
Church of Italy will be shortly definitely pro- 
claimed. The bishop-elect has applied to the 
Russian bishops for consecration. 

....The Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia has voted in favor of the 

oppetion of West Virginia into a separate 


..The Lutherans celebrated the three hun- 


dredth Suniepaeny, of the Formula of Concord, 
May 29th 
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SENATOR MORTON'S LETTER, 

Tue first point that Senator Morton pre- 
sents in regard to the President’s Southern 
policy is one of history and constitutional 
law. He summarizes the facts which 
show that Mr. Packard was the lawfully 
elected governor of Louisiana, and as- 
sumes the same thing in regard to Mr. 
Chamberlain in South Carolina. Here the 
Senator is entirely right. In both states 
the Republicans triumphed, électing a 
only their Presidential electors, without 
whose votes Rutherford B. Hayes would 
not have been President, but also electing 
their state officers and majorities in both 
houses of the legislatures of these states. 
This is the fact, as ascertained by a lawful 
canvass of the votes. It ought to have 
been and in an orderly condition of society 
would have been Peer rT re: . 
conclusive. The Republican govel ents 
in these two states, though elécted bya 
majority of the people, have . been prac. 
tically overthrown by a defeated minority. 
They were not able to'maintain themselves 
without the aid of the General Govern- 
ment; and this the President, in the exer. 
cise of his discretion, did not see fit to ex- 
tend. Senator Morton thus. presents the 
case; and the facts, stripped of all dis- 
guises and all false coloring, abundantly 
sustain his view. The precedent, saying 
nothing about its relations to the imme- 
diate parties to the controversy, is a horri- 
bly bad one. It needs only to be repeated 
to make elections a farce and turn this 
country into a Mexico. 

The next point in the Senator’s letter is 
one of apologetic explanation in reference 
to the President. The sum of the apology 
is that the President has yielded to ‘‘the 
inevitable,” rather than ‘‘ proceed only to 
inevitable defeat.” This, in view of thé 
reasons which the Senator assigns, simply 
means that the President was powerless to 
extend the requisite aid for the support of 
these Republican state governments. He> 
withdrew the troops and yielded because 
he could not do apything.el Without in- 4 
volving himself ina “@isdstrdus ‘failure,’” 
How far this représente: shies view of the 
President we cannot tell; yet it certainly 
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actly 
Was no ‘‘insurrection” in either of 


the 
the states, such as the Constitution and the 


geuaavect 
lerenee on his part in the o 
ee ate. Be Focdiheldhtnicn, 


provided the premise be granted, It is the 
oné that the Constitution and the law fuar- 
nish, and much better than that of Senator 
Morton. As we said last week, so we say 
again, that we aré inclined to aecept as 
satisfactory the President’s solution of his 
course. We should be sorry to believe that 
this great Government had not the power 
to put down an “insurrection” in two of 
the states, or that the President had timid- 
ly declined to perform an imperative duty. 

The third and last point of the letter is 
made up of prophecy, warning, and exhor- 
tation. The prophecy consists in forecast- 
ing the future probable policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party, not only in stamping out Ne- 
gro rights at the South, but also in acquir- 
ing control of the General Government 
an@ shaping its administration so as to give 
the ascendency to Southern ideas and 
Southern plans. The warning presents the 
perils likely to accrue if this programme 
be successful. The exhortation is that 
Northern Republicans should not commit 
the folly of dividing their strength, and 
this making themselves ‘‘a prey to the 
solid Confederate South.” Should they do 
go, ‘‘the fruits of the war will be lost and 
Our last condition worse than the first.” 
What Senator Morton says on these several 
points is worthy of serious consideration. 
Tie Democratic party of today depends 
mainly on the ‘‘solid South”; and if Re 
publicans, by ‘‘ unhappy discords” among 
themselves, weaken their own strength at 
the North, nothing is more certain than 
that they will soon be a minority party in 
both houses of Congress. They cannot 
afford to divide, unless they mean to give 
victory to the common enemy. 

The effect of Senator Morton’s letter, so 
far as the President is concerned, is likely 
to be good, © He accepts the situation, and 
does not propose to be @ party to.any open 
or secret opposition to the Administration. 
This is the wise course for all Republicans 
to take. President Hayes has not ceased to 
be a Republican and certainly has not 
proved false to a single pledge made before 
his election. His Southern policy is sim- 
ply a development of the principle clearly 
stated in his letter of acceptance, and no 
reasonable man can doubt that the principle 
is both constitutional and expedient. The 

étal Government cannot Wisely under. 
éto'run the state governments. ~ ~ 
Se 


A NEW PRESBYTERIAN COURT. 


Tue Presbyterian Church of the United 
States has in its system of church polity 
four ecclesiastical courts for the hearing of 
complaints and the trial of offenders. The 


a 





‘local’ Church Session is the first and lowest 


éoutt, having jurisdiction over a single 
church. Next is the Presbytery, composed 
of the ministers and delegates from Church 
Sessions within a given district, to which 
appeals may be taken from the decisions of 
Church Sessions, and in which original 
proceedings may be commenced against 
any of the ministers thereof. Next is the 
Synod, which is simply a larger Presby- 
tery, and also a court of appellate jurisdic- 
tion only, and to which appeals may be 
taken from the decision of any Presbyvery 
within its bounds. Next and last and 
highest is the General Assembly, com- 
posed of clerical and lay delegates chosen 
by the presbyteries, which is also an appel- 
late court, and can be reached for the trial 
of causes only by appeals from the decisions 
of Synods. 

Such is the system for the purpose of ad- 
ministering ecclesiastical law. Any cause 
may go from the lowest to the highest court 
by the process of appeal and complaint. 
These courts, in this respect, are analogous 
to the courts of the United States, and the 
successive grades of courts established in 
the several states. Indeed, there is a strong 
resemblance between:the polity of Presby- 

ianism and, that.of our civil system. 

hb’ embody the principle of representa- 
tion in the management of their respective 
affairs. 





it would not be expedfen' 
new Presbyterian court, to be entitled 
‘The Court of Appeals.” That committee 
“Peported to the Assembly, now im ges- 
flow at Chicago, approving of the 
arid fecommending the Assembly to se 
down overtures to the Presbyteries. pro- 
viding for such a change in the system 
of Presbyterian government. The follow- 
ing are the features of the plan: 1. The 
members, nine ministers, and nine ruling 
elders; not more than two from any Synod. 
2. These members are to be chosen by the 
General Assembly and divided into three 
classes of six in each class, to hold their 
offices for one, two, and three -years, with 
an annual election of six members, thus 
giving a three years’ service to each class, 
when the system gets into full operation. 
8. The sessions of the court are to be held 
during the session of the General Assembly 
and in the place of its meeting. 4. All the 
decisions of the courtare to be final, except 
those relating to doctrine, which the Gener- 
al Assembly may review. 5. Ten of the 
members are to constitute a quorum, and 
a majority of those present to decide any 
case; and if there bea tie, the decision of 
the lower court is to'stand. 6. All appedis, 
and complaints are to ‘be presented to this 
court in the manner now practiced with 
reference to the General Assembly; andthe 
whole process of trial is tobe conducted 
according to the principles prescribed im the 
Book of Discipline. 7. The court is to 
adopt its own by-laws, and report all its de- 
cisions to the General Assembly for record. 
The evident design of the plan is to 
abridge the labors of the General Assem- 
bly at its annual meeting. Since the re- 
union of the two branches of the Presby- 
terian Church the Assembly has become a 
huge body, consisting of between six and 
seven hundred members, and having a 
large amount of business to trapsact ina 
comparatively short time. So large a body, 
pressed with somuch other business and 
holding but a brief ‘session, is plainly not 
well adapted to the trial of litigated cases 
‘coming béfore it on appéal or com 
plaint. We suppose that this view has led 
to the proposition for a court of appeals, as 
a substitute for and a relief to the General 
Assembly. Eighteen judicious and able 
men, selected from different parts of the 
Church and having nothing -else to do 
during the sessions of the Assembly, would 
be quite as likely as the Assembly to award 
justice as between parties coming before 
them; and we think that they would be 
more likely to do so. We do not, by any 
means, increase wisdom for deliberative and 
judicial puprposes by increasing numbers. 
If the United States, having a population 
of more than forty millions, cam safely 
trust the interpretation of “‘the supreme 
law of the land” to nine judges of the 
Supreme Court, we do not see why the 
Presbyterian Church may not trust the pro- 
posed court of appeals. .The plan strikes 
us favorably and against it we see no ob- ’ 
jections. 


Lpyort proposed is to consist of eighteen 





HANGING WITHOUT A FRAME. 


GOVERNOR Rosinson, of the Empire 
State, in his early days went to school and 
was taught toread. He, doubtless, studied 
history, and learned that at a most interest- 
ing and critical period in the past there 
providentially appeared among a weak and 
struggling people a man whose name was 
George Washington. The nation needed 
his help in a special way. He promptly 


and cheerfully gave it, and he achieved so 


much that he has ever since been called 
‘* the father of his country.” Now Governor 
Robinson,once—and “not very long ago— 
thought so well of this father of the coun- 
try that he signed and sanctioned an order 
of the state for a “bust” of this departed 
and renowned hero. He was at the mo- 
ment, doubtless, in a patriotic frame 
of mind, and thought he would, in 
spite of the ‘‘ constitution,” go for the 
bust,” and take the consequences. It was, 


-fndeed, an awful crisis in the life of the 


governor; but he met it boldly, like a Turk- 
ish general. 

- The country once born—with such a glo- 
rious “‘ father "—went on prosperously un- 





til it reached the period of Jefferson Davis, 
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ee, 2 vat the illustrious Davis 
and South, including nearly al} the ao 
cratic party, said: Let it halt. Never mind 
prosperity, the Constitution, or the deeds of 


: ‘Gesieral Washington. _Was another 
»| emer j ani most providentially there 
appe ‘atiohg us another Man, named 


Abraham Lincoln, who gave his time, hig 
brains, and finally his life-blood to save the 
priceless inheritance bequeathed to ys by 
Wasbington. Gov. Robinson, in bis zea] 
as @ “‘refoftner,” séems to have forgotten 
‘the “saviour of the country”; at any rate 
he refused to sanction the appropriation of 
a small sum of money to frame anojj paint- 
ing of Lincoln, now owned by the state, 
The Governor is not to be rashly condemneq 
for this act. He, doubtless, discovered, 9; 
the last moment, in reading up 

that Abraham Lincoln was a black Repu}. 
lican, who was and ever will be known 
the world over, as the ‘‘ great emancipator” 
of four millions of American slaves, ang 
that, in consequence of this undemocratic 
action, his picture ought forever to “ hang” 
unframed, 

Well, a third man appears at the right 
moment—a retired capitalist, an old mer. 
chant, a prince in financial circles, and, 
prince at heart, who ventures to differ with 
the great reformer, Governor Robinson, 
We will not mention his name for he is 
modest man and would be offended; but he 
has instructed his attorney to write to 
Albany, as follows: 


‘New York, May 2ist, 1877, 
‘““To Hon. James W. Husted, Chairman 
Ways and Means Committee: 

“A gentleman of this city, regretting the 
decision made by Governor Robinson in 
vetoing the action of the legislature pro 
viding for the purchase of a frame for the 
portrait of Lincoln, while at the same time 
he approved of an ra for the 
purchase of a bust of Washington, desires 
the privilege of repairing the implied wrong 
to the memory of the martyred President 
by placing at the disposal of the trustees of 
the State Library the amount voted by both 
houses for such frame. Please do what- 
ever may be necessary to give his offer ef- 
fect. Stewart L. Wooprorp.” 


Now, while the memory of Washington 
and of Lincoln should be blessed, 80 also 
should be the act of the merchant prince 
who has supplied the lacking patriotism of 
the governor of the Empire State, 


Editorial Botes. 


{THe Congregationalists of Northern New 
Jersey have just organized a conference of 
churches, which ought to be of somewhat more 
use than such bodies always are. We have 
seen too many such conferences established on 
the plao of meeting three or four times a year 
to hear reports from the churches (limited to 
ten minutes each), and then to engage in a dis- 
cussion of some subject of practical religion, 
such as would be appropriate in a prayer-meet. 
ing, and, after collation and a further discussion 
in the evening, at which the big guns should 
be brought out, going home to tell “ whats 
good time we had,’ and to forget it. The mu- 
ntance and fellowship thus gained 
is quite ; but we would like to submit: 
What is the use of hearing reports from the 
eburches, if you do not do anything about 
them? This Newark Conference, just orgs0- 
ized, put into its constitution that there should 
be appointed annually a committee on cburch- 
fellowship and church extension, which com- 
mittee should compile the reports on the spirit- 
ual state of the churches, and should consider 
the cases of such churehes as needed help and 
should suggest to the Conference plans for 6€- 
curing it, This makes the Conference primari- 
ly a home missionary body, and we trust that 
it will be true to its promise and do good. 











We wish that we had read The Tablet as 
carefully as does the editor of The Observer, 
who has discovered the following intelligent 
passage in that paper’s editorial on Dr. Zach- 
ary Eddy’s sétmon preached in Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor’s Broadway Tabernacle church, on the 
anniversary of the American Home Missionsry 
Society. Zhe Tabet replies to Dr. Bddy by 
asking him what his church bas achieved, as 

t ‘with the Roman Catholic Church. 
Imagine the astonishment of Dr. Eddy, pastor 
of a Congregational church in Detroit, who, after 
preaching the anniversary sermon of a Congrega- 
tional missionary soctety in the leading Congre- 
gatiooal church of New York, is told thet bis 
Church “has 59 bishops, or one for every 4,551 
communicants; and 3,171 parsone, or one for 


yy can afford the expence of so large 





a staff of guides, which, of course, is# very 
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good thing for the wut lS : . offfee during good: bebarior 
anybody not asked to conteibute, © ry motio 
~~ which is the largest and densest, 


only 210 persons to each minister, and the sect 
has 80 churches in the city alone.” The intel- 


ligent Tablet ren gia han who are 
not Roman Catholics are nS,” 





Ove M. A. Thrall wrote a letter not long ago 
to the Quincy (Mase.) Patriot, lamenting the 
“inconsistency” of somebody who, at a public 
school exiifbition, had Je@ ip —pteyer, and then 
aided in presenting as @ prize to one of the 
boys ‘a book like Shakespeare’s plays.” 
‘What a book,’’ he says, ‘to put ina boy’s 
library! Preaching temperance to people, and 
yet holding up plays, so that they may become 
lovers of theater-going! How often play- 
going and drinking go together! What is 
there in that book to exalt our Maker, or to 
teach us one word about him to whom we 
shall all have to give an account at the last day 
of every idle word, much less of wasted time 
spent in reading such a worthless book.” Al 
that is doubtless very ignorant and silly ; but 
The Nation quotes it as one of the ‘‘curious 
traces of the Moody and Sankey revivalship.” 
How it is that rather puzzles us. We know 
nothing of Mr. Moody’s private library; but, 
knowing something of ministerial libraries, we: 
declare that we do not believe that thereis a 
single one of the hundreds of ministers who 
have been associated with Mr. Moody in his 
labors of Boston who d es not own and read 
Shakespeare’s plays. The Moody revivalship 
hus nothing to do with this little ebullition of 
bigotry. The only man we have ever happened 
to meet who avowed religious scruples about 
the reading of Shake:peare brought them 
over with him from Scotland. 





Tue Democrats are unvecessarily concerned 
about the attitude of Senator Blaine toward 
the Southern policy of President Hayes, doubt- 
less bopiog tbat be will attempt to make a split 
in the Republicau party on this subject. Sen- 
ator Blaine is not apt to do such things. His 
speeches inthe Senate and his telegrams to 
Cbamberlain and Packard show that he did 
not at the time approve of the policy, and we 
do not koow tbat he has since chaoged his 
mind. Yet he holds friendly relations to the 
President and has neither said nor done any- 
thing even to suggest that he means to oppose 
his administration. He recently told a corre- 
spoodent of the Philadelphia Press that the 
best advice he could give to Republicans is to 
behave themselves. We have no doubt that he 
intends to take hisown advice. The President, 
in the exercise of his official prerogatives and 
according to his best judgment, has with- 
drawn the troops from the state-houses of 
South Carolina and Louisiana; and the re- 
sults thereof have become accomplished facts, 
not to be changed by any split in the Republican 
party or any opposition to his administration, 
The wise thing, politically considered, for Re- 
publicans to do is to accept the facts, since 
they cannot change them, and since, more- 
over, this is evidently the position of the great 
body of the Republican party. Senator Blaine 
has too much sagacity not-to see the wisdom 
of this course. 


WE call the attention of Governor Stone, 
Senator Lamar, and every decent man in Miss- 
issippi, and every such man throughout the 
United States, to the following utterance of 
the Meridian (Miss.) Mercury, with reference to 
the Kemper County murderers : 

‘‘ April 29th, in De Kalb, never ought to’be 
investigated, and, if wisdom and statesmanship 

revail, never will be. On that day the higher 
aw, which antedates common law.and all 
other law, ousted them and all their ministers 
of jurisdiction, and for a brief of time, sufficient 
for it purposes, heldsway. Its judgments were 
final. Nocourt is competent to disturb.them. 
Every attempt to review them will be both 
futile and mischievous. Special instructions 
to grand jurors are likely to go unheeded, and 
to save an exhibition of their impotency, had 
best not be given.”’ 
If this is and is to be the spirit of Mississippi 
under Democratic rule,* then Mississippians 
are barbarians of the very worst type. To call 
them Turks would be to disgrace the title. A 
band of bloody assassins break into jafl and 
murder an innocent man, placed thére for pro- 
tection, and inflict wounds upon his son and 
noble daughter, which result in their death. 
And all this is an exhibition Ofet‘the higher 
law,”? which no Court ‘uust investigate. We} 
do not know Where to look fér Iabguage more | 
thoroughly penetrated with the Spirit of the! 
pit than that of The Mercury. Mr. Finney used | 
to say that the dueligi’s “law of. } nor i¢ tie | 
law of hell”; and"saze are we: Py -| 
curg’s “higher law” @an come fiom BO otlier | 
source. i 


} 
Mr. J. S. Moore, who testified last week Be-| 


fore the Custom-house Commission, spoke 6f| 
elevating the civil service of the country; and,’ 
when asked to tell what he meant by this /lan-| 
guage, he gave the following answer: 
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sioned, he- would make room for others, In 

this way can elevate your civil service ; not 

only By getting the best men, but by educating 

‘them to the service.” 

There is no nevessary connection between the 

two ideas of Mr. Moore, except as the latter 

may, perhaps, act as a useful supplement. to 

the former. Yet his first idea—that civil serv- 

ice should be made a “ profession,’’ with the 

‘opportunity of promotion, just like the mili- 
tary, naval, or judicial service, and that the in- 
ctimbents in office should be retained during 
good beliavior, for at least twénty-five years— 
contains in its prineiple ‘one of the cardinal 
elements of civil service reform: There is no 
use in talking about such reform of hoping for 
itin violation of this priveiple. So long as the 
subordinate offices of the Government are ped- 
dled out as rewards for party services, and the 
incumbents are liable at any time to be dis- 
placed for party reasons, there will be no true 
reform. The root of the evil will be left in 
the present system. The evil is one that can- 
not be permanently cured except by absolute 
destruction. Any attempt to modify it, while 
‘retaining the essence of the system, will in the 
end prove a failure. 


propor- 





Tue legislature of this state, that adjourned 
last week, like the previous one, disobeyed the 
express mandate of the constitution of the 
state in refusing to rearrange the senatorial 
and assembly districts and make an apportion- 
| ment of members of the legislature to them on 
' the basis of population as ascertained by the 
census of i875. This ought to have been done 
a year ago ; and, not being done then, it surely 
ought to have been done by the recent legie- 
lature. 1t was Republican in both houses, and, 
hence, the failure is due to Republicans. It is 
quite true that a new apportionment would 
, have increased the representation from the 
| Democratic cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
| and added to the strength of the Democratic 
| party in future legislatures, while it would 
| have somewhat lessened the representation in 
| the Republican rural districts; yet this arises 
‘ from a difference in the growth of population 
) and is certainly no reason why the constitution 
‘of the state should be disobeyed. The action 
' of the legislature on this subject is a short- 
sighted trick of partisan folly, more calculated 
to damage than to profit the Republican party 
in the long run. Such tricks May answer a 
temporary purpose ; but in the end they never 
pay their own costs. They would be de- 
nounced by Republicans if they were Demo- 
cratic tricks. Are they. any better as Repub- 
lican tricks? We think not. 


....Fifteen colored churches have been 
burned by incendiaries in Texas since January 
lst. The last one was the African M. FE: 
Pchurch in Huntaville. A correspondent of 
The Advance says : 
“The members bad 
bell’ and Sunday-sehc 
peeyes their church, thing was destroyed. 

was heartrending to stand’ by avd hear the 
moans and sobs: of the poor colored people as 
they saw their beloved Zion a maes of flames. 
It took them seven years to finish the house, 
and intwo hours/all was destroyed. May God 
have mercy upon the poor freedmen in Texas.” 
There.is a large.class of whites in the South 
who will put every possible obstruction in the 
way of the efforts of the freedmen for their 
elevation, and public sentiment does not allow 
the governors of the states to punish the 
offenders. Witnees that horrible Chisholm 
tragedy, and the reported declaration of the 
governor that the thing must be allowed to 
die out. 

....Piicmas Sims was the fugitive slave 
whom Boston sent back, to her long disgrace, 
to slavery in the presidency of Millard Fillmore, 
when the Massachusetts Whigs thought that 
they were the only tifén ffi the state whe were 
willing to save the’ Union: They triedto send 


ust purchased a fine 
ary and greatly im- 


mined men seized him from the very chains 


ice and sent him to Canada. Sims, who, after 
escaping once by his own courage, was sent 
back to Georgia by Marshal Devens, now Attor- 
ney-General, was again freed from slavery by 
the armies of the united North, and last week 
appeared in Washington, where Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens was happy to appoint him a mes- 
senger to the Department of Justice. 


.-» There is not much of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in North America, but, what 
there is of it, its good opinion is worth some- 
thing, and the President has it. Its General 
Synod has been holding sessions in Cincinnati, 
and the report was adopted of the Committee 
on the Signs of the Times, which says : 





“The President has so,far.proyed himself 
worthy of confidence. His intentions are good. 
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back another one ;-but-a company of deter- | 


which had been put around the temple of just- | 


‘fn ‘the South was 
i vs + m, and mar- 
of the ’ *¢ thet of 
‘the difficult problems which: it behooves our 
Government to.solve.”’ : 
That is sound and true, , 


...-The Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., a well- 
known divine of the Free Church of Scotland, 
is another of those who are attempting to re- 
form the theology of thé old times. In a lec- 
ture on Inspiration he has lately quite given up 
the “infallible” theory. But nearly all thinking 
men now give it up, except in the réalmvof moral 
and religious truth; and not a: few who are 
regarded as sound divines question a great deal 
whether the Old Testament morality is consist- 
ent with that of the Christian dispensation. 


....Governor Hartranft last week signed the 
death-warrant for, the execution of eight more 
“Molly Maguires,” having previously issued 
warrants for the execution of four others. The 
21st of June will be the “ havgman’s day” in 
Pennsylvania, since on that Gayten murderers 
will pay the penalty of the law, nine of them 
being “‘ Molly Magutres.” 
...-The Boston revival is a serious subject, 
and yet we notice that our admirable Boston cor- 
respondent will not quite escape the charge of 
Leavity in his accountof it. Take his story of 
a German convert who was telling how he en- 
joyed his new-found religion: ‘“‘I have had 
more fun than in all my life before.’’ 
.-.. The Hebrew Reformer declares that in ite 
next issue it will publish, without fail, a complete 
list of the names and addresses of its delin- 
quent eubscribers. A Southern Methodist pa- 
per does better. It publishes the list of all 
Methodist ministers who do not send in eub- 
scriptions from their parishes. 


....Governor Robinson, while vetoing the 
item in the supply bill allowing $5,000 for the 
promotion of agriculture in this state, 
sanctioned the appropriation of $25,000 for the 
Catholic Protectory in this city. The veto and 
the sanction could exchange places with each 
other to advantage. 

..» It is ¢reditable to Gov. Hampton that he 
has sought to get South Carolina off from the 
track of repudiation and put the state in the 
way of recognizing and meeting its just obliga- 
tions to its creditors, Under his recommenda- 
tion the Jeeislature has passed a bill looking in 
this direction. 

...-The “City of Braéseis™ has been a long 
time getting to port. One of the passengers, it 
is gravely reported in the papers, has died of 
old age, and the prospect is fair that others 
may also, as at last reports received the steam- 
er was making but some thirty miles in a day, 

.-.. Religious people, take courage! Samuel 
Bowles has been praying for twenty years, and 
nobody suspected it. “But he has now found 
courage to confess it {i 4 letter to Més.'Hodoker, 
of Hartford. It is for women’s equal rights 
that he has been offering supplication. 

.... The Supreme Court in Strafford County 
New Hampshire, recently closed a session of 
eleven weeks, having imposed fines enough in 
liquor cases to more than pay all the expenses 
for the whole term. It is seldom that justice 
is thus enabled to foot its own bills. 

..-»-Ex-Governor Chamberlain, in a letter 
published in The Tribune of this city, says that 
he is not a supporter of the President’s South- 
ern policy. This is perfectly natural. 

...-At one of the sessions of a Sunday-sehool 
convention lately held in San Francisco the 
singing was bya choir of eight Chinese girls 
and six Chinamen. 2 

.... The Israelite says that card-playing is the 
“cancer of Jewish society.” They sre in 
bondage to King Faro, then, suggests The Jew- 
ish Times. 

eS 
THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE BR. LEAVITT. 


On Tuesday, May 29th, Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Sawyer will hold the closing service 
at the Tabernacle. There they will meet 
the converts whose conversion dates from 
as far back as the first of January, with 
their pastors and other Christian workers, 
and will give them a farewell address and 
to each convert a little book. 

Admission to thisservice is to be by tick- 
et. Thereis@ great desire toattend. Old 
Christians almost wish that they, for one 
night, were new converts. If the invita- 
tion included also those old Christians who 
have been reclaimed and revived, the great 
building would not begin to hold the con- 
gregation. The results among this latter 
class ate scarcely, if at all, less important 
than that among the unsaved. 

It might seem an assumption to claim that 
the converts of all this region since the 
first of January are fruits of the Taberna- 
cle work. It wiflso seem tomany. There 








are churches in which extensive revivals 
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have been enjoyed) in which the work has 
been seemit gly independent of the influence 
of Mr. Moody. But we are in danger, 


| those of as who thagnify most highly Mr. 


Moody’s work, to tinderestimate its iofiu- 
ence upon all religious activity in New 
England for the past six months. Every 
church has been blessed by it. Every re- 
vived Christian, every convert owes soéme- 
thing to it. The converts are of a common 
type, and, taking them iu a general view, 
of-thé best type that I have evér seen. 
They are witnesses. They make a great 
deal of the Bible. They are workers. 
iThe type is that of the Tabernacle; not 
new, indeed, but as certainly not common 
for some time past. 

None but God knows all the new centers 
lof Christian’ work—some of them most 
|humble—which the inspiration of the Tab- 
ernacle has created. I think of a little 
tailor shop in the lower part of the city. 
Eight weeks ago next Sunday the tailor and 
|@ seamstress in his employ were converted. 
Two days later his wife came out. Im- 
mediately that little shop became a gather- 
ing-place like the house of Simon the tan- 
jner, Lydia the seller of purple, or the 
'tentmaker’s shop in Corinth where Paul 
worked, taught, and prayed. The first I 
knew of what was gomg on wasa story of a 
| prayer-meeting held in the house. The 
tailor had been intemperate. His old 
croniés had been accustomed to loaf in 
his shop. He began now to talk of 
Christ. They disputed with him. He 
was zealous, but not very skillful. One 
evening a hot discussion was in progress. 
It was getting late. It was not easy to see 
when or where it would end. Jenny, the 
| seamstress, conceived a happy thought. 
She slipped out, and in a moment returned 
with a Bible and ahymn-book. ‘‘I thought 
it would be pleasant,” so she spoke, as the 
company looked curiosly at the books, ‘‘to 
have a little prayer-meeting.” Without 
more ado, she proceeded to read a couple of 
chapters from the Bible and gave out a 
hymn. Then she knelt and prayed. The 
tailor and his wife followed. The argu- 
ment; it is needless to state, went no fur- 
ther. Since then they do more praying 
than arguing in the tailor’s shop. ‘It 
seems to take hold more,” Jenny says. It 
would be a grand result of the revival if 
Harvard College should be reached: But 
work like this in the tailor’s family inter- 
ests me quite as deeply. It/is quite as 

In every church, too, converts are found 
of classes whom we have not been accus- 
tomed to reach. These show that the en- 
tire community has been stirred by some 
common ‘central influence. 

Some time once more we may know de- 
nominational distinctions in the sectarian 
way in which we have known them in the 
past; but it seems as though this cannot he 
soon, so completely for three months past 
have these distinctions as divisive been 
obliterated. We heard with Peter and his 
companions the command to launch out 
into ‘the deep. Fishing all night in our 
fenced preserves near the shore, we had 
speaking comparatively, taken nothing. 
We launched out into the deep with many 
lurking scruples about this deep-sea fishing. 
| But we have found that the deep-sea work 
pleases the Lord and catches the fish. We 
want to get into the habit of this kind of 
fishing. It is a novel experience to find 
Catholics and infidels and fallen women in 
the Gospel net. The sectarian fisheries do 
not tempt these wary fish; but in the deep 
sea none are more readily caught. 


It was in the deep water that we found 
the bad beys. The work among them is of 
great interest. They are simple-hearted, 
zealous, great workers, and very fresh in 
their statements of experience. ‘‘ Frank,” 
I asked one of my ‘‘ Daniel’s band,” “‘ how 
do you know that you are a Christian? 
What change can you see in yourself?” 
Frank thought a moment. “I love to 
pray,” he slowly replied. Then, his face 
brightening, as if he had something per- 
fectly incontestible, he added: “I don’t 
care to hook apples, or to play marbles in 
earnest, or to hook jack any more.” That 
ought to satisfy any committee. 

A feature which has characterized ‘the 
work éverywhere is testimony. Night 
after ‘night meetings have been taken up 





with the testimonies of Converts. The pow. 
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er of testimony has been newly proved. A 
gentleman whose religion, if he has. one, is 
Parkerism, after attending a preyer-meeting 
of, this kind, spoke with considerable con- 
tempt of the simple words of the children, 
‘* Children,” he said, ‘‘ cannot instruct me. 
But,” he added,.‘‘I am impressed. by this— 
that these converts, young and old, men 
and,women, speak so well. I could not 
spesk .as well, I am certain. I should 
break down. On any other subject 
they would break down. But I have mot 
heard a confused sentence... Simply, mod- 
estly, all over the room, I have heard the 
same testimony. ‘Some in language that, for 
its clearness, delights me. Ido not under- 
stand it. The explanation which you give, 
that it, is,the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
is better than any that I have to offer.” A 
well-known lawyer was so struck with 
what he heard at a similar meeting that 
he . frankly said: ‘‘In hearing these 
testimonies I am confounded. I have 
not been a religious man; but here is 
a body ef evidence which I cannot dis- 
pose of.. If one man should testify to 
what I have. heard this evening, I might 
explain it as the result of some mental or 
nervous disorder. . But here are fifty wit. 
nesses, old, and young, of both sexes, and 
all conditions, testifying in different ways, 
with absolute agreement, to the same sub- 
stantial fact—viz., supernatural conversion, 
anew life. It has been the business of 
my life to deal with evidence, I know the 
laws which regulate it, AndIam bound 
to own that these witnesses made out. their 
case, I could not break it down, It would 
stand in any court. I am convinced. I 
must look into this matter. If I can have 
what these converts have, I am determined 
to get it,” 
and has himself become one of the wit- 
nesses. 

Icannot but think that the attention so 
widely drawn to. the Bible is weaken- 
ing the unevangelical elements in the 
community quite as much as. the testi- 
mony of the converts, A liberal preach- 
er of some notoriety has printed some 
sermons against the revival, of . which 
he thought so well that he sent copies to 
Mr. Moody. But some, Unitarian. ladies, 
who had been awakened by Mr. Moody’s 
preaching to read the Bibie, compared the 
sermons with the Scripture, and gave as 
the result of their labor that such ser- 
mons could not have been preached unless 
the preacher had felt confident. that. his 
people did not read the Bible! I was lately 
in conversation with a freethinker of wide 
reading and of quite a philosophical cast 
of mind; He was full of argument, and 
yet under some conviction, Incautiously 
I got for a moment upon his ground and 
objected to one of his positions—the ‘‘na- 
ture of things.” At once, though very 
courteously, he said: ‘‘Perhaps I have 
thought in this direction, Mr. Leavitt, and 
have read much more deeply and widely 
than you, and for this reason am not likely 
to be convinced by argument, Your hold 
upon me isin a friendly, persuasive use of 
the Bible. Your strength with me isas you 
stand upon that book.” Many men of his 
way of thinking are shaken as he is, by 
the Bible. If the revival were to goon a 
few months longer, we should see many of 
them converted and brought into the 
ehurches. 

Moved by this and other obvious consid- 
erations, Christians, laymen, and clergy- 
men are making a strenuous effort to secure 
Mr. Moody for six months of next year. 

Mr. Durant made a powerful address at 
the ministers’ meeting, on Monday after- 
noon. He was seconded by Mr. Pentecost, 
Mr. Parsons, Mr. Plumb, and notably by 
Joseph Cook, who would have had the 
question settled by hand-vote on the spot. 
‘In what city can you work with such ad- 
vantage?” asked Mr. Cook. ‘‘ What two 
cities on this continent is it so important 
for you to move and capture as Boston?” 
The plan outlined was to concentrate in 
Boston and the principal cities of New 
England next October the entire evangel- 
istic force of the country, with such as can 
be enlisted in England, and carry on for six 
months a systematic revival campaign. 
This plan met with enthusiastic support 

from the ministers present in a rising vote. 


A convention of the Evangelical ministry 
of New England will probably be called at 


He was converted soon after, | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


on carly. dey.  It-is certain, from all report, 


all about us, that the conditions of a “long 
Pentecost” are now combined in an unusual 
«| degree. It remains to be seen whether we 
shall make the most of so glorious an oppor- 
| tunity. 

I wish I had space in which to speak 
more fully of Mr, Sawyer and his work. 
He had done nothing, before coming to 
Boston, in general revival. labor. Acci- 
dentally drawn into this work, he has ex- 
hibited powers quite as exceptional as had 
come to distinguish him as an apostle of 
temperance. If he lives, he will do a work 
for which no man within my knowledge is 
so well fitted. After'the farewell meeting, 
next week, he will accompany Mr. Tor- 
rance to Scotland, for a short vacation. 

The Friday noon temperance meetings 
closed today. They have continued to 
draw audiences of 3,000 and upward. 
Next week we shall know, approximately, 
how many intemperate men have been con- 
verted. The temperance work will still go 
onin the form in which Mr. Sawyer has 
conducted it, in many of the churches, 
, probably at the Tabernacle also. Within a 
few weeks I will further report the progress 
of thework. Itisaglorioustime. I thank 
God for all the part I have been allowed in 
it. In spirit,as I look over the past four 
‘months, I am of one soul with a German 
lately converted in our meetings, speaking 
of the first week of his experience as a con- 
vert. He had been very dissipated and is 
unskillful in his use of English; but his 
meaning is clear, ‘‘I have enjoyed other 
things,” he said. ‘‘I thought myself a happy 
man; but this week past I have had more 
Sun than in all my Jife before.” 
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Publisher's Department, 
SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly in every case. 
ayy ep oneal yo p, aud 
oup, an 
Consumption. It'is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 





Burnett's CoLoenE is prepared from the 
urest and best materials and is unrivaled 


n richness and delicacy of perfume. 


Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
have stood the test of science and now are 
ne over all other flavoring 
extracts. 
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COMBINED ATTRACTIONS. 


GENTLEMEN having a preference for cus- 
tom-made garments will find a choice stock, 
excellent cutters, and moderate prices in 
the custom department of Devlin & Co.’s 
great stores, 


NNN $$$ 
GOOD AND CHEAP CLOTHING. 


Our readers, all of them, will hardly 
fail to notice, in another column, the con- 
spicuous advertisement of Messrs. Rogers, 
Peet & Co., the great clothing merchants 
on Broadway. This firm is now doing an 
immense business with the city, and also 
with the country. They keep on hand an 
excellent stock in all the different depart- 
ments and aim to sell atthe very lowest 
market prices. They are prepared to ex- 
ecute orders promptly and will send goods 
to any section of the country. We invite 
special attention to their advertisement, 
which will give all the facts and particu- 
lars wanted. There never was a time in 
the history of the country when clothing 
of every description was as cheap as it is 
now. Those who can should visit this 
great establishment in person; and those 
who have wants, who cannot do so, should 
write them immediately. The firm is 
worthy of all confidence and will do ex- 
actly as they agree. 

(RR 


POPULAR SHOE STORE. 


OnE of the largest, best, and most popu- 
lar shoe stores in the city of Brooklyn is 
that of E. D. Burt & Co., 287 Fulton St. 
Their stock always embraces the newest 
and best goods in the market, and in every 
variety of style adapted to the wants and 
tastes of all. It isthe aim of this highly 
respectable firm to sell their goods at the 
very lowest market prices. Those in want 
of asingle pair of shoes or of a complete 
family outfit for the summer should visit 
this establishment. 











which come to us and from what we see 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ORGANS. 
Our regular. readers will remember that 


quently called attention to this branch of 
industry, that has within a comparatively 
short time developed to suchia degree that in 
point of capital invested it now ranks among 
the first of American manufactures. The 
growing importance of the subject has led us 
to refer toit often, as we are well aware that 


among the patrons of religious papers. In 
other words, show us a family that delights 
in the reading of a religious paper, and you 
will have shown us a family that delights 
in listening to and rendering sacred music, 
produced by medium of the instrument of 
all others best adapted to the purpose—the 
organ, Unfortunately, however, the buy- 
ers of these instruments, though people of 
culture and good judgment in ordinary 
matters, are in many instances incapable 
of judging correctly as to the merits of dif- 
ferent organs offered them, because of a 
lack of mechanical knowledge. If the in- 
struments are of comely external appear- 
ance, they appreciate it; but further than 
this—whether the organs are durably con- 
structed, of good material, correctly and 
artistically voiced and tuned—they find 
themselves incapable of deciding. The re- 
sult is, in too many instances, that the pur- 
chasers are sadly deceived in the quality. 

We cannot too strongly condemn the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish disposition 
exhibited by many buyers of organs. It is 
ruinous to their own best interests. One 
cannot expect to buy all-wool cloth for the 
price of shoddy, or gold for the price of 
brass, No more can one expect to buy a 
good organ for the price of a poor one. 

We must repeat what we have before 
stated, that the only safe plan for the 
average buyer is to purchase his organ 
from some manufacturer that is known to 
be reliable. There are in the country a 
few, and we might add only a few, man 
ufacturers whose goods may at all times 
be considered strictly reliable. The names 
of these parties we have given from time to 
time, for the information of our readers; 
and among them will be remembered that 
of the Loring & Blake Organ Co., the man- 
ufacturers of the Palace Organs. We 
were never more deeply impressed with, a 
sense of the success that is sure to follow 
honest and faithful effort than we were a 
few days since, when, in passing through 
the city of Worcester, Mass., our attention 
was directed to an imposing edifice of brick 
and stone, rising to a hight of five stories, 
in the vicinity of Lincoln Square, which, 
on inquiry, we learned was the new factory 
of the company above alHuded-to and 
which will be ready for occupancy in a 
few weeks. We were much pleased to see 
this evidence of prosperity, for we consider 
that they have justly earned it. The Pal- 
ace Organs we know to be excellent instru- 
ments, and that they are generally known 
to be such is attested by a demand so 
great that the manufacturers have, despite 
the dullness of the times, been compelled 
to more than double their capacity for pro- 
duction. Parties desiring to buy a good 
organ will do well to write to the Loring & 
Blake Organ Co., of Worcester, Mass., or to 
their Western office, at Toledo, Ohio, and 
obtain their prices, which, though not as 
low as those of some of the so-called 
‘‘cheap” organs, will, if we mistake not 
be found fully as low or lower than those 
of any other really first-class organs in the 


market. 
a 


SPECIAL FAMILY WANTS. 


THERE is now scarcely a family in the 
country, in comfortable circumstances, 
which does not want a nice refrigerator, in 
which to place meats, berries, and all sum- 
mer delicacies. Also a good water-cooler 
and filter, from which big and daily div- 
idends of refreshment will be given. Also 
a first-rate lawn-mower, which any boy or 
girl—for amusement—will gladly use to 
keep the grounds about the house in perfect 
order. Also garden and farming imple- 
ments of the newest and best makes. All 
such persons should promptly write to 
A. B. Cohu, 197 Water Street, New York, 





who will forward to any 0; 
and price-lists of these n 

good Mr. Cohu is a reliable 
man. See his elsewhere. 3/@ 


daring the past two years we have fre- |: 


buyers of organs are to be found nrincipally |. 
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A single trial secures future patronage, 


Men’s English Cassimere Pantaloons, $3, 
$4, $5. 

This season’s business simply immense, 

Fine Clothing made from Custom Woolens, 

Fresh lines of New English Stripe Sack 
Suits, $15, $18, $20. 

Entire Outfits at a price many pay for 
single garments. 

Please note the different appearance of our 
garments in cut, style, shape, and finish, 
qwhen compared with others. ; 

The wisdom of our actions justified. 

‘Our Young Men’s Department more re. 
plete than ever. Albert Frocks, En. 
glish Stripes, Thibet Cloths, Cheviots, 
Flannels, Cass. Suits, ete., etc., $13 
to $20. 

Large increased patronage by our energet- 
ic, honorable, and _ straightforward 
manner of doing business. One Price. 
Plain Figures, Honest Value. 

Children’s Suits adapted to the treatment 
that youngsters subject their wearing 
apparel to. Prices, $2.75 to $13. 

Workingmen, Mechanics, Professional 

Men, Merchants, Capitalists find gar- 

ments suitable for their different voca- 

tions in our repository. 

Boys’ School and Academic Suits of the 

strongest wear-resisting materials. Prices, 

$5.50 to $15. 

Our intent and purpose of doing the largest 
Retail Clothing business is rapidly becom- 
ing realized. 

We often can furnish pieces for mending 
with our Children’s Suits. 

The most beautiful Shirt Waists for the 

little ones, 35c. to $1.75. 

Men’s Blue Flannel Yacht Cloth Suits, $15; 
Blue and Black Cheviots, $15 and $18; 
Diagonal Worsted Suits, $20 to $35; 
French Suitings, $25 to $32. 

Do not allow false pretexts to deceive you, 
that only inferior qualities can be pur- 
chased at the prices we name. 

It would be well for patrons if all dealers 
would copy and imitate our low prices. 
We take a personal pride in calling your 
attention to our Spring and Summer of- 

ferings. 

Forward your orders. Be explicit in giving 
the age of the person, style of gat- 
ment preferred, and about the price you 
desire to pay. 

Our perfected rules for measurement, with 
samples and prices, forwarded upon re- 


Rogers, 
Peet & Co., 


487 Broadway, N. Y.; 
404 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; 





184 West Baltimore St. Baltimore. 
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day one of the e chief articles of dipertation 


from Austriay mead 
lished in all f both 
hemispheres their pro- 


ducts into the most distant countries. At 
all the great P Eb iters eoearete om 
1951 the ma: rs received fitst-c 


medals, while the ake of the firm ty 
been three times decorated, . At the Phila. 
delphia Exhibition his house was no com- 
petitor for the honors discerned} as Mr.’ 
Michael Thonet, the senior of the firm, 
was a member ‘ot tiie jiiry ; but while we 
are writing this a cable is received in our 
city stating that the Emperor of ‘Austria 
has bestowed upon him. the knight’s cross 
of the order of Francis Joseph, in recogni- 
tion of his-eminent inyégition and in con- 
nection with his services as juror at the 
Centennial Exhibition of Philadelpbia. 


Trials to bend wood had been made be-_ glass, 


fore the Thonets; butto Mr. Thonet alone 
belongs the merit of having first com- 
menced to improve on the old system, 
bringing itto a state of practical ‘perfec: 
tion, after continued experimenting, to 
which he deyoted the prime of. his life. 
He succeeded to do away entirely with the 
old way. 

He proceeded by cutting first-class clear 
and knotless wood of any age (mostly older 
trees) into staves of the necessary diameter, 
then preparing them for bending by first 
impregnating the wood in such a. manner 
as not only to soften it, but to deprive it of 
all the oxygen it contained. Then the 
staves were bent in very “ingeniously-con- 
structed molds, also invented. by. Mr, 
Thonet, and brought to the drying-room, 
where they were. subjected to so high a 
degree of heat that not a particle of moist- 
ure remained in them. The consequencé 
was that the wood not only hardened, but 
retained its bent shape, and was rendered 
insusceptible to the influence of the 
weather. 

He successfully adapted hisnew invention 
to the manufacture of parts of carriages, 
principally wheels and like afticles; but he 
soon gained the conviction that the manu- 
facture of furnitaré waéthe great nt 
which: wood-bending could™be u et 
its greatest extent," With great 
went about the realization of ‘his. 
which produced a complete revolution 
that’ branch, espécially im the arttedre 
of chairs. ‘The bending of wood permitted 
the construction of: furniture combining 
the greatest elegance of form with superior 
lightness and solidity—a thing that=had 
been impossible before and that rendered 
an abolishment of old work and formé de- 
sirable. The inventor had learned flow | at 
sort of furniture bent wood was 
adapted for, and paid more attention oe 
production of furniture for general use, prin- 
cipally manufacturing cane-bottom chairs, 
which soon gained uni 1 popularity. tt 
is acknowledged that caned seats are by far 
the best—neither too soft norhard, light 
and cool in summer, and very healthy. 
These qualities, together with the elegance 
and solidity attained by the process of 
bending wood, made it but natural that the 
sale of and demand for the new article 
should rapidly increase, and in 1856 the 
erection of a factory of larger dimensions 
was found necessary and begun in Moravia. 
This was quickly followed by the erection, 
at short intervals, of numerous other fac- 
tories. But, notwithstanding this continued 
and extraordinary advancement, the pro- 
duction was scarcely able to keep ‘pace 
with the demand. 


This success is mainly due to and finds 
= an in the asec efforts of the 
anufacturers co’ mally fa to improve their 
productions, The erection of. machines 
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| .CoNaREss may adjourn without ait || 
ing for the army.’ The legislatmte ; may, 
adjourn without providing Places for all 





days. Tpepashofities Gthomiagot New 


‘York: may -even" adjourn action on the 
“Boss Tweed” imprisonment question: 
‘But hot ‘weather cannot be adjourned. 
The Fourth of July cannot be adjourned. 
‘Going to Long Branch, Newport, Sara- 


‘toga, andl! to the: billsf'§nd motititains 


of New England cannot be ad- 


_journed, . And the new hat question can- 
not beadjourned. No; itisimpossible! It 


is now before the house, and Speaker Knox 
is in the chair.and 


‘be met. He énys ‘Wala nd wine te 


and the people are with him. - 

now asks of every gentleman is to look in ae 
He. demands that every American 
citizen shall take oné look at himself, and 
see himself #8 Others see hint; Phat’s all. 
Is-that- unreasonable?,. No, sir; it, is not, 
Knox will hold the mirror ‘up’ to Nature 
any day and show any man just how that 
ill-shaped, dilapidated, unbecoming old 
hat destroys the good looks of a handsome 
man. Knox is continually doing this kind 
of business, and he deserves a vote of 


‘thanks. Knox has now spoken and he is a 
| good speaker. 


He has just issued his sum- 
mer proclamation, declaring positively his 
willingness to exchange a new hat for an 
old one. There is the whole, matter in a 
nutshell. “If you doubt it, call and see him, 
at. his ‘‘ headquarters,” corner of Broadway 
and Fulton Street, or—where gentlemen 
only go—to his palatial warerooms at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

P..S.—All the languages spoken and all 
‘* differences "—in, hats—amicably settled 
With gold, silver, or greenbacks, That's 
right. 





BOTTOM PRICES. 

Messrs. WALLER & MoSorigy, 245 
Grand Street, are now crowding off their 
cheap. goods to the million, One would 
think that we had come at last to bottom 
prices. Manufacturers of dress goods a 
losing? iuney, the importers are log 
money, and most of the jobbers are losing 
money. Goods are sacrificed at auction, 


| sae en 
consumers—with the people direct—who are 


the only parties greatly benefited. Black 
silks are down! down!! down!!! to startling 
figures. But we specially invite our read- 

ers to'look at the peeicccarae of Waller 


& : b ‘Ifyou have 
wants imdfess gopds, sub smyth 
and they , + oe all 





who may visit: them. It tet distant 
places, and catinot’comé to this popular 
establishment nm, then send for sam- 
ples. “fell them exactly what: you “want, 
the;price,you are willing toy pay, and that 
you are in earnest. You will then be stire 
of a prompt and satisfactory reply. Try it. 
; : " * . 77 ~~ ; 
SILKS FOR THE MILLION. 


THE bottom seems to have dropped out 
in the pricé@ of dress silks. . A very.decent 
article can now be had at.the."‘startling”’ 
price of 50 cents per yard... Read the adver- 
tisement of Rodgers & Orr Brothers, in an- 
other column, and then send at once for 
samples. This house has recently made a 
great noise on Ribbons at 7 cents a yard. 
They advertised them in Tue InpEPeND- 
ENT (sensible firm this), orders came in from 
every section of the country, and they filled 
them. Now they are making “a great run” 
on both black and fancy check and other 
coypret slike: “The “prices-named’ are 

“lower than ever.” Qur readerscan _ 
one and all, be supplied. Send your 
stat@ fully what is wanted, and this 
fi promptly supply your wants. 

gers & Orr Brothers also have ‘‘im- 
ménsé” bargains” in “artificial "fowers, to 
which they invite special .attention. In: 
deed, their whole advertisement, printed 
elsewhere, should be carefully ene 


ible 





As before stated, y sent to this f 
go to safe hands. ey 
out this notiee and it in the letter, 





Washington: § 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 
DUTEIOOS ee ee 2202) 
Tue New. ” Ofgan Co., of 1299 

t, Boston, occupy” ae a 
conspicuous place and speak so. loudlyin. |! 
this week’s paper that it. is hardly necessary | 
to add anything:' “Yet orie faturalty asks; 

‘Why is it that this) ‘fitm  manufactyt 
‘many . organe?..: The excellent q at 
the instrument itself isi the: only answer to 
‘the: above question, “The' New England 
Organs are made of the best materials that, 
the market can supply; yet the prices are 
‘not higher than thatasked for instruments 
made by other companies: The workmen 
employed are carefully selected. New, in- 
ventions and new improvements are con- 
stantly being made, which, of course, tend 
to improve the organs. Furthermore, the 
_ New England Organ Co., it is claimed, can. 
produce instruments remarkable for beauty. 
of design, thoroughness of construction, 
| purity and sweetness of tone, and power 
and volume of sound. These organs are. 
warranted for aterm of five years, In ex- 
amining one of these’ ‘instruments, 
it is significant to notice how wide 











‘is the gap.between the old melodeon 


and the New England Organ of to-day. 
This instrument differs from all others in 
having improved vibrators or reeds, for 
which letters patent were issued. These 
reeds excel in having an improved fastener, 
the tongue being dovetailed to the block or 
holder. The improved metallic stop-action 
Is also used exclusively by this company. 
By this invention the player secures great 
ease in operating the instrument, while the 
simplicity of its mechanism adds much to 
its desirability. Another improvement is 
the knee-swell; which enables the player to 


| produce the most perfect crescendds and 


diminuendos, by its use. Other improve- 
ments that might be added are equally val- 
uable. But one of*th€ most notable fea- 
tures is a seven-octave keyboard, which, 
with admirable appliances, place the reed 
organ on the same footing as the piano; and 
a unique instrument can now be had, of 
splendid volume, and yet with all the flexi- 
bility and responsiveness necessary for 
accompaniments. This company has been 
less than six years in existence, and in 
that time has manufactured and . sold 
eighteen thousand organs. Last: year their 
total receipts were twenty-five per cent. 
more than the year previous. Full informa- 
tion with regard to these organs may be 
obtained of dealersPetierally throughout 
the coultry, or better by writing or apply- 
ing direct. to,the company’s offices in. Bos- 
ton. ‘ 
~~» THE PAPYROGRAPH. 


We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to this wonderful invention, which, 
from its practical .utility, simplicity, and 
ingenuity, is entitled to a place: among the 
notable inventions of this prolific age. 

There is no line of business or profession 
to which the Paprroerara will not prove 
a valuable adjunct, supplying a want 
which has long beenfelt. The “Electric 
Pen” aimed to give perfect autographic 
work, but did not do so; whereas the 
Papyrograph produces a perfect fac simile 
of any writing, drawing, or tracing, upon 
any kind of paper, enabling a merchant, 
banker, broker, lawyer, or draughtsman to 
sit at his desk and prepare an article of any 
description, which, being placed in this 
apparatus and manipulated by a boy, can 
be faithfully reproduced to the number of 
one thousand from a single inking, thus 
rendering its possessor}independent of a 
printer or lithographer. 

Some of the most. artistic work—such as 
portraits, music, title-pages, embroidery 
patterns, etc.—have been produced by this 
process, exhibiting a delicacy and beauty 
of finished unequaled by any other method. 
It will be seen, therefore, that from this 
simple, cleanly, and inexpensive apparatus 
accurate transcripts of circulars, bill-heads, 
price-lists, lawyers’ briefs, ¢atalogues, and 
autographic matter of eve conten 
can be multiplied at the rate er ten 


pet minute, Spodaty Find t Paper, while its 
practical value is attested by the universal 
satisfaction experienced by many of the 
leading houses of this city, as well as 

throughout the United States. The Papy. 





.Tograph can De seen ‘in signee operation 
at 59 Murray Street, ' 
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; Sympathizing daughters, 
| know, 
_ boys,,we know, won’t change their sports 











7 FOURTH OF OF JULY. 


AuRmapY the boys, 0 of all ages—up to 
ninety—are ‘beginning to’ talk about the 
, Fourth of ‘July, and it is a settled thing 
‘in “this country that there can be no 
real celebration aiiywhere without Frre- 


rAd | WORKS in the évening. One day in the year 


our pent-up patriotism must have a little 
indulgence, at the risk of shocking the 
nerves of the matron of the house and her 
A leopard, we 
can’t change his spots; and the 


on our national holiday. They will have 
erackers and torpedoes, a few Roman can- 
dles, and a few rockets, and, “‘ if father will 
only be liberal,” they will expect also sun- 
dry other more startling and beautiful 
“‘powder works,” Now, under proper reg- 
ulation and parental supervision, there is 
no danger whatever in this amusement. 
Old John Adams, the patriot, thankful for 
our national deliverance, told us all to fire off 
cannon, ring the bells, and at least once a 
year make a noise about our independence. 
He was a wise man. 

Now all these sage and timely remarks of 
ours are made for a special purpose—viz., to 
introduce to all our readers again, as we 
have done before in years past, the corpora- 
tion known as ‘‘ The Unexcelled Fireworks 
Company,” 112 Chambers Street, New 
York, where can be found everything in 
fireworks and flags that can be desired for 
a proper Fourth-of-July celebration. It is 
a responsible, reliable concern. They deal 
directly with the people and fill orders for 
any amount of goods, large or small, that 
may be called for. Printed price-lists, 
with full particulars, will be sent by mail, 
free to all parties, on application. Now is 
the time to move, for it will take time to 
get the information, so as to decide what is 
wanted, and time to send the orders, and 
time to get the goods. Atthevery last end 
of June or early in July orders always 
crowd, prices sometimes advance largely, 
and, hence, it is neither wise, safe, nor 
economical to delay in attending to this 
matter. See advertisement, elsewhere, 

BO 


CHEAP DRESS’ GOODS. 


Tue lady readers of Tak INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade, ‘Phese new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auetion; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable’fitir are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 


to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 


rr i 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 


THE success which attended the exposi- 
tion of Flowers at the Paristan FLOWER 
Co., 28 East Fourteenth Street, afew doors 
west of University Place, in early portion 
of the spring season, has in a signal man- 
ner distinguished its business since that 
time. This to a greater extent must be 
attributed to the extensive use made of ar- 
tificial flowers, not only in millinery and 
dress trimming, but in ornamentation for 
parlors, dining-rooms, churches,-etc. ‘The 
choice stock of this house comprises va- 
rieties of every flower and leaf which has 
counterfeited Nature; and of quality so 
beautiful that Nature, in some instances, 
almost seems surpassed in d¢licacy—only 
perfume a needed to render the sim- 
ulated altogether as lovely as the natural 
flowers. " features of this house em- 
brace an extensive and varied assortment of 
ostrich and fancy feathers and feather 











trimming. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


I 


WHITMAN’S PUMP 
SPRINKLER. 


Tue Portable Fountain Pump and 
Sprinkler needs but to be brought to the 
notice of our readers to convince them of 
its many and various utilities. It can ex- 
tinguish fires. In the town of Roxbury, 
Mass., we are informed $6,000 worth of 
property was recently saved by the use of 
one of these pumps. For clearing aque- 
ducts and pipes testimonials prove it to be 
very desirable. With the accompanying 
sprinkler, its uses for watering shrubbery, 
flowers and plants, or showering destructive |; 
liquids for currant-worms, potato-bugs, and 
other insects, are self-evident; as also for 
washing windows, carriages, etc. By 
attaching the flexible nozzle it can be used 
among horses and cattle for a veterinary 
surgeon’s syringe with ease, safety, and 
neatness. In fact, its uses are innumerable, 
The proprietor, J. A. Whitman, Provi- 
dence, R, I., will send, upon application, 
large and handsomely illustrated catalogues, 
with undoubted testimonials. 


AND 





CHEAP CARPET STORE. 

THE carpet store of Sheppard Knapp, on 
Sixth Avenue, is known and known favor 
ably to thousands of our readers, both in 
and out of the city. It is an immense 
establishment and is conducted strictly on 
business principles. It is their purpose 
always to offer the best goods, in every 
variety, at the very lowest market prices. 
There is no more reliable house in the city 
than tbat of Sheppard Knapp, and our 
friends in the country can safely rely on 
the statements made by him in our adver- 
tising columns, and safely entrust him with 
their orders and their money. He will in 
any event deal fairly and act squarely, as 


we have reason to know from many years’ 
experience. 








HATS. 


Tue rush for summer hats during the 
past week has been unprecedented, and 
Bird’s hat establishment, of 49 Nassau 
Street, this city, has had its share of the 
business... The finest straw and felt hats, 
in new and elegant styles, are to be seen 
and the prices are invariably low. Gentle- 
men down-town can find no better store 
to make their purchases. 

EE 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncLADSs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor, 20th St. 

es 

Evurexa!—An Upright Piano that will 

not get out of order. No sticking or warp- 
ing of the action, and one that will remain 
in tune, which fact, together with the qual- 
ity of tone being like unto the Grand 
Piano, makes it a most desirable instru- 
ment, and, besides, is not affected by change 
of climate. The Rogers Upright Piano, 
manufactured only in Boston, is the one 
above referred to. The writer, with per- 
fect confidence, recommends these instru- 
ments to all who are desirous of purchasing 
a good, reliable, first-class Upright Piano. 
The salesroom of the Company is at 608 
Washington Street (Globe Theater Build- 
ing), Boston, Mass. 





ONE wHo Knows. 
— SE 


Parntine.—The Ingersoll Ready Mixed 
Paint, in all colors, is probably the best and 
cheapest paint of the present day. Nothing 
but the purest refined materials and no ben- 
zine or adulterations of any kind are used. 
We advise all our readers who desire to 
paint to send and have their book sent free, 
‘* Every one their own Painter.” The price 
is less than the materials can be bought for 
mixing. All our store-keeping readers and 
painters should securean agency. Address 
261 Front St., New York. 


reporters nowadays credit with playing 
such an i ant part in life's drama, is 
often the result of lingering or chronic dis- 


fu), smiling, and pleasant when constant] 
suffering fiom the he tortures of some dread 
disease? Perhaps the husband’s liver be- 


his sides, shoulders, or back, eyes and skin 
are tinged with yellow, feels dull, indis- 
posed, and dizzy. Through his suffering 
he becomes poomy, dep ac aga and ex- 
ceedingly irritable in Instead of 
| resorting to 80 reliable & a ranbdy as a few 
‘small doses of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pel- 
lets, and following up their action with the 
use of Golden Medical Discovery, to work 
the biliary poison out of the system and 
| purify the blood, if he play the part of a 


| * penny-wise and pound-foolish man” he 


| will attempt to economize by saving the 
small cost of these medicines, Continuing 
to suffer, his nervous system becomes im- 
paired, and he is fretful and peevish, a fit 
, subject to become embroiled in ‘‘ domestic 
infelicity.” Or the good wife may, from 
her too laborious duties or family cares, 
have become subject to such chronic 
affections as are peculiarly incident to her 
sex, and, being reduced in blood and 
strength, suffering from backache, nervous- 
ness, headache, internal fever, and endur- 
ing pains too numerous to mention, she 
may become peevish and fretful; anything 
but a genial helpmate. In this deplorable 


' condition of ill health, should she act wisely, 


and employ Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip 
tion, it will in due time, by its cordial, ton- 
ic, and nervine properties, restore her 
health and transform her from the peevisb, 
scolding. irritable-tempered invalid to a 
happy, cheerful wife. Laying aside levity 
and speaking seriously. busbands and 
wives, you will find the Family Medicines 
above mentioned reliable and potent reme- 
dies. For full particulars of their proper- 
ties and uses see Pierce’s Memorandum 
Book, which is given away by all druggists. 
eR 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is, if 
the opinions of chemists and physicians are 
worthy of acceptance, the purest and best 
Baking Powder ever placed in our market. 
A 


ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 


| should take with them Parxmn’s Grxcer 


Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of pe pee oe and a 
perstane., 4 our Druggist to it for 
ou. ay | Co., famed, dh and 
suatecrating Chemists, 168 William 
Street, N. Y. 


THE PERFECTION OF SKILL. 
THe Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, have gained an 
envinble reputation for their ‘‘ Diamond 
Spectacles,” as the ‘best in the world. 
Every genuine pair has the diamond trade- 
mark on the bow. 

Made by Spencer Ort. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane,N. Y 


———EEE 
SLEEPLEss NicHTs are not infrequent 
with consumers of tea and coffee. A well- 
made cup of Chocolate or Cocoa will be 
found not only palatable and nourishing, 
but conducive to a good night’s rest. Gro- 
cers will furnish the pent quality if you 
- for that prepared by Walter Baker & 

0. 


rr 
Tue Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tostas’s VENETIAN LUNIMENT, th 
ears before the public and never fai 


ld by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 
Place 


(Rn 
HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 
a 


ImPorTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, ot save rng and bag- 
pose express. 850 rooms. 

estaurant panama sons moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 

I 


Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 


cine. Trial box free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 


comes id, and he bitter, 

disagreeable taste or nausea, has chilly sens- 
ations, alternating with t heat and 

dryness of the surface of his body, pain in 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HAIR DYE. 
aie ts 
eS egeoes 

BALD sini 


See cee: 


FASHIONABLE 


RETAILING 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


We are prepared to prove to all that we undersell 
any Retail Clothing House in the City of New York 
by a large percentage, We retail Clothing at Lower 
Prices and give more value for the money than any 
Clothing Establishment In the United States. 


COME AND SEE US. 

REMEMBER OUR LOCATION, 
BUILDING, 

UP-STAIRS, 


Cor Broadway and Grand Street. 


Hirshkind, Parker & Co, 


Open Saturday Nights until 9 O'clock. 
pA a I sleep ~ _ This 

ered by com- 

SLEEP, =: munleating a FS 4 Box 148, Hartford, 
One of the — bag Improvements 


HARDING M MANU, vis ans c0.’S 


of ecoeneans fit and tna tae 
ac the aa we 
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¥. Sold by 








MARBLE 








r better iv the world), 


each for un- 
leundried an ried. f 
stock. 6 for $7 


bm 4 fine, $6 for’ rders by mail. Send meas- 
ure of length ore: bent, from center of back to 
end of cuf@, exact measure of neck, and size of col- 


HARDING M’F’G CO.’S RETAIL STORE 
467 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the bm Goods sent by 
mail on receipt f price, 


2” Price List ae on application. 


HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S SUMMER H 
NEW ~~ ELEGANT STYLES, 


Reduced Prices. 
BIRD'S HAT EST ABLISHMENT, 


NO. 49 NASSAU 8T 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, 
NEW YORK, 


HATTERS. 


SUMMER STYLES NOW READY. 





























INDEPENDENT.” 


for large il! Cfireular. J. 
forges and Hanutnevares, Providence, RI. 

















FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS 


and everything requisite for 
the coming 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 


now in store and on exhibi- 


tion, at the very 


Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lisis, con. 
taining full information in 
regard to every kind of Fire. 
Works, Flags, etc., sent by 
Mail, free to all applicants. 

Goods will be safely and 
carefully packed and 


Sent to Every Section of ‘the 


Country. 

In all cases full particulars mnt 
accompany each Order, and the mony, 
by Check, Draft, or Money-Order, mus 
accompany the same. The Publisher 
of “The Independent” will satisfy any 
stranger that mey be disposed to 
write us that we will do exactly as 
we agree. Address 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








408 Broadway, 


legance, ee + rmened: Superior 








patti a a —_lD 
ROGERS’ STATUARY. 

$10 and upward. 
THE ™ Price $20. TRIAL. 


Pa nil be a se reese conten 
or w mailed by enclo: ing 10 cer ce: 
1155 “SRN N.Y. anid th St. 


WILCOX & KINNEY, 


BEDDING ee, 


Bedroom Furniture, 


So FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart's Store, inicio) 











oe EGS, ees oe ote St. ae . 
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TIPPANY 
REFRICERATOR 


pg a ee Le 
BEEF, POULTRY, Edés, BUTTER, 
periebe te eeond “nik and winter 
74 ashtneton Str Birvets “Chickgo, Ii. 
Send for Cireular of 


Positive Bargains 


WILLIAM NEELEY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked in Piain Figures. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 
A cee, EAak We MerraLe™ EIGHT. 


ara af the @ Deep. 
ye liste folks and the 


and all kinds of 


HALL, MILLER & CO., ‘ 
SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Spoons and Forks of the Best Quality Made. 
O A FULL ASSORTMENT OF ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


SIMPSON, 





If you play the same 7 La. bg authorized 
aes, Ses noe oane soca tu ener 
shed rules on one groun 
CR ORT. " TS PRIN CIPLES AND RULES, by 
Epet, f. Be the most generally - 
nized authority for ten years. 75 pp., illustra 
10 cepts 


MILTON BRADLEY & cO., 
SPRINGFIELD. M 


FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---GUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTUBIST BUILDING, 


245 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 
GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


to any address for one doller per annum, 

veal special grin of fiveand apwara. 
Publis! ug atthe New York Aquariu 
BLOADW TREET, 


AY AND 2%th 9 
4 New York. 








A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate 
ready-made Garments constantly on hand, at prices 
to suit the hard times, 


Spring Suits, at from %10 00 to $36 00. 


Spring Pants, at from 9200 te $16 68. 
Spring Overcoats, at from 88 00 to 335 00. 


A splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Diagonals, etc., etc. in Custom Department, adapted 
to the season and AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 


2 Our facilities are such that we can supply our 
customers at prices beyond competition. §" Give 
us @call. 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without.the trouble of a visit. 
Samplesiand Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made an@#ént to all parts ot the 
eountry. 

TO CLERGY MEN.—Over 400 Olergymen, in different parte of the United States and Territories, have 
their garments made by us and forwarded to them. 


LARG TO AND USB i EST 


CARPET in Brooklyn 


peor ON Se te wine at cae eevee Oyoeaite sad ine Avenue. 
wre OLLUR FL OOM OL STH SK BPEO TAL 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1873. 


PRICES RBEPUCED 
May 10th, 1996. 








THH BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIBR « NECESSITY 
The GHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all binds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, coe, camsens 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
For Sale by ail Desiers. NEW HAVEN CONN. 





82 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and & TAYLOR. od 
STILL vomhanee TO KEEI THE LARGEST STOUK OF “a 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
FPURNITORE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of ‘amy House ts the Usieed States, which they offer 
to Reta!) at Wholesale Prices. 


Please siete Where ‘vou sow this 





MUSICAL DEVOTION. 


oe 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS, 


THE RELICIOUS REVIVAL 


which has taken place in this country marks an important era in the annals 
ef the Churches. Music is the handmaid of Re'igion, and the above Organs 
are said to be the best mechanical exponents of 


DEVOTIONAL MUSIC, 


which has been called *‘the language of Heaven.” To these CABINET ORGANS 
oarCHURCH MUSIC is greatly indebted for the reverent religious feelings it in- 
spires; and in their present state of matchless perfection, achieved by the NEW 
ENGLAND ORGAN CO., they have very generally won precedeace before all 
other musical instruments 


IN CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOMES, 


and wherever SACRED MELODIES are played or sung. A well-keown writer 
says of the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS: “ Their prolonged, unbroken 
tones seem like the voice of some invisible spirit, attending with sympathetic 
song the vocalism of the human singer. Their sustained and solemn sweetness 
makes them the most appropriate vehicles of all Sacred Music. Their sounds 
goom less artificial than those of other instruments, being breathing and con- 
tinuoas, like those of a living devotee; and thus better than any other mechan- 
icalcreation, owing to their original Improvements, they accompany, blend with, 
and highten the 


EMOTIONAL EFFECT 


of the Haman Voice.” The great, good work which is being wrought by RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETIES will provean endless blessing to the people. Never before 
was SACRED MUSIC so generally sought after, studied, and prized; and, there- 
fore, there is a decided increase in the demand for the 


BEST POSSIBLE CABINET ORGANS. 
Those made by the NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY are rapidly taking the 


PALM OF PRECEDENCE. 


No others have in so short a time achieved an equal sale or been distinguished 
for so many novel, popular, and IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. From the At. 
lantie to the Pacific, from Canada to the Galf, and largely in 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


the Surprising Musical Effects they accomplish, their Peerless Hlegance of Designs, 
their Perfect and Lasting Character, and Moderate Price have established them as the 
Ne Plus Ultra Organ among 


Over Twenty Thousand Purchasers. 


The demand for the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS is keeping full pace 
with the PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT which has made such 


A GLORIOUS AWAKENING. 


No Ohurch, Chapel, nor any Christian Home, where Devotion is felt and practiced 
and Music understood, should be without the inspiring influences of a 


NEW ENCLAND CABINET ORCAN. 


Catalogues sent free on addressing the Company’s Office, 1299 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








E mbroideries, 


AND 


Handkerchiefs. 
ao ——_ Aa 


BLACK, PUN COLURED, | 
FANCY SILKS. 


GRENADINES, 


Buntings, Organdies, and Lawns, 
Cambrics, Zephyrs, and Ginghams, 


P ARASOLS, 


SUNSHADES, 


AND 


UMBRELLAS, 


HOSIERY, 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECK DRESSINGS, 
Gentlemen’s s Fornishing Goods, etc. 


PARIS-MADESUITS, 


STREHT COSTUMES, 
RECEPTION DEESSES, 
MANTILLAS, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, etce., etc. 


Arnold, Constable: & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


CHINA MAT TINGS, 


BODY. BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, 


and: AXMINSTERS. 


PERSIAN 
RUGS AND CARPETS. 


OLLCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, ete., ete. 












Upholstery Goods, ._ 
Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, 


Drapery, Materials, 


Satines, Cretonnes, 
Slip Coverings, 
Shade Hollands, Shades, “étc:,’ ‘ete. 


Arnold, Gonstable: & Go,, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


EY ses 


———— 











Financial, 
FINANCIAL METAMORPHOSIS. | 


SENATOR JONES, Of Nevada, was once a 
pronounced hard-money man of the gold 
type, making short and sensible speeches in 
the Senate, and advocating the resumption 
of specie payment on the basis of the gold 
dollar, which he claimed.to be the dollar 
understood in the contract when the Gov- 
ernment authorized the issue of legai ten- 
der notes. This was in the days whén 
Senator Jones was himself, pure andsimple, 
uncontaminated by any foreign admixtures; 

The same senator was afterward known 
as the ‘‘ Silver Senator,” making the longest 
speech that was ever made in the Senate, 
and advocating the remonetization of silver, 
as the sovereign panacea for all) the ills of 
our financial system. He had acquired a 
large interest in silver mines; and it was 
but/humah ‘for him then to think well of* 
silver and do what he could to get other. 
people to accept his thoughts. “Being a’ 








to his  eical Iti is, henee; not so difficult 
to see how he became the “‘ Silver Senator.” 
All men are apt to think in the line of their 





Own ests, i ; - ad 
. But, if the report” ly pulaed 
ithe New York-Her true, 


that Senator Jones now ‘‘ “favors the aboli- 

tion of the national banks, the permanent 
abolition of gold and silver as currency, the 
issue of irredeemable legal-tenders at so 
many dollars per head of our total popula- 
tion, and a yearly census, with an increased 
issue of greenbacks based on the increase in 
population”—yes, if this report be true, 
then we giveitup. Senator Jones would 
then be one of the ‘‘seven wonders of the 
world.” There would be no use in attempt- 
ing to explain Senator Jones or in trying 
to anticipate what he would be. Firsta 
gold hard-money man, then a silver man, 
and ‘at last a greenback inflationist—such 
is the story of Senator Jones, if the Herald 
has not mis-stated the last phase of the 
Nevada senator, What next? Echo an- 
swers what? 

en mR 


HITTING THE POINT. 


Wuex the bill for relaxation of bank 
taxes was under consideration, last week, in 
the senate of this state, Senator Sprague, as 
reported, spoke as follows: 

‘*Mr. Sprague gave as an experience of 
banks in the city of Buffalo that tax, rent, 
and other necessary expenses amount to 
seven.per centum, and te only way to do 
business .is 46 Charge-ten of twelve per 
centum for loans; and there is nothing so 
depressing to manufacturing and _ other 
interests as the high rates of interest they 
have to pay. assachusetts can outset! 
anything that we can manufacture, because 
they can get money for six or seven per 
centum, while we have to pay at least ten 
per centum. It. is @ mistake to suppose 
that this burden of bank taxation falls upon 
banks. It falls upon the manufacturer, 
merchant, and ‘all consumers. It is a blow 
at every ‘industrial interest Upon what 
policy is it that we select banks—the neces- 
sary channels of commerce—and impose 
such a tax them, which affects ‘so 
directly every interest in the community?” 

This is multum in parvo, and sterling 
common sense ‘at™that. ; Iteis roi gire 
that members of state ‘legislatures © 
members of Congress have generally been 
so slow to. see that excessive taxation of 
banks is a,direct stab at the financial inter- 
ests of the.people. The banks must earn 
these taxes, and also earn a reasonable 
profit for stockholders, or quit the business. 
If they earn both, then both must come.out 
of those who do business with the. banks, 
and by them be charged to, somebody else, 
and ultimately be charged to labor. If 
they cannot earn a reasonable profit, and 
yet ‘pay ‘the taxes, then they will either 
reduce their taxable bank capital or en- 
tirely withdraw it from the banking busi- 
néss,“ “Either of these courses ‘on the part 
of' the’ banks lessens the facilities of the 
general'public for bank accommodations: ini 
conducting business. The result is an 
injury to the whole, trading community; 
and yet our legislative Solons have for 
years been trying to ‘‘ kill the goose that 
lays the egg,” hoping thereby to get more 
eggs. Itis about time that this folly came 
to an end. 

a 


MONEY MARKET | 


THE excess in: the supply of loanable 
funds over the business demands of Wall 
Street continues to so great an extent that 
the rates on Call loans and discounts have 
undergone no change; but the advertise- 
ment of the sale of a million in gold.coin 
by the Treasury Department for the 3st 
inst. creates a suspicion that Secretary 
Sherman is going resolutely to work mak- 
ing timely préparations for the day of re- 
demption in 1879, . There is an apprehen- 
sion that he will continue the weekly sales 
of gold through the month of June; but 
the probabilities are that his plan at present 
is merely to buy up a stfficient quantity of 
greenbacks to enable..him to retire the 80 
per cent. of currency authorized by the 


law of 1875 on the amount of 
new  bank-notes issued. The excess 
‘of dew Motes issn 


e only 4088 R00 a 


000, which will req 








therefore, new hia neat 
banks aré beginning tose 
power which they can ex 
















































duced to $300,000,000, the ‘minimum limit 
—t fixed by ~aen law 


The Bank Statement of Saturday was 
regarded as favorable to continued ease in 
the loan market. The surplus reserve has 
been increased to the extent of $917,470, 
making the total of the surplus above the 
ROW & cent. $18}560/950.- = © 
he rategof interest.on “call” loans, with- 
out much discrimination as to the charac- 
ter of the collaterals, were from 11¢ to 2 
per cent., and for discounts 314 to 414 per 
cent. tortifst- class. business Sat Large 
sums can be had for 90 days at 4 per cent. 

The price of.gdld has. w ied, undér 
the influence of ‘thé advertised “Treasufy 
sale; but the variations for the week have 
been within the range ot ays to 107, the 
closing rate being 1063. tows 6 

The speculative mompments on the Stock 
Exchange have been less exciting than for 
some weeks’ previous; but therels: stillka 
good deal of business.done in that way, as 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
registered sales for the week at the -Stock 
Exchange were 1,067,800 shares of stock, 
exclusive of the dealings in Government, 
state, and railway bonds and other active 
securities, ' 

The clique of operators who have a place 
of meeting of their own in Fifth Avenue, 
known as the ‘‘ 23d Street party,” are un- 
derstood to have changed their tactics, and 
ate now ‘‘ bulls” on all the railroad stocks 
except those known as the coal stocks. 
Their theory is that the continuance of the 
Russian War will give a greater demand in 
Europe for our breadstuffs, that the crop 
of wheat in Califotnia wall not be moré 
than two-thirds of last year’s production, 
and thin of the'West will ‘ak 
The Cee SRS? must ec t 
business for. our railroads and _ better 
times for the farmers ‘and the fest’ of 
the community. No; doubt there is a 
sound basis of fact for this kind 


can be induced to conduct their affairs 

with a moderate degree of prudence, the 

‘‘bull” operators in the Western lines will be 

justified by the result. Itis unfortunate 

that the absence in Europe of Mr. William 
H. Vanderbilt has led to a misunderstand- 

ing between his representatives in the man- 

agement of New York Central and the 
managers of the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more and Ohio in the matter of through 

passenger fares from New,York to Chicago. 

It is Aot a matter of much importance to 
the New York Central, so far‘as the revenue 4 
of that great corporation is concerned ; ‘but 

the putting down of, rates seems to imply a 

lack of stability in the management, and 

the btock was.affected to the extent of 

about 1 per cent. in consequence. 


The general course of the stock market 
was to lower points during the week; and 
the closing sales on Saturday show a de- 
cline in N. Y. Central of 17g; Lake Shore, 
8; Michigan Central, 3; Erie, 8; C.,C.,C., 
and I, 13; Northwestern, $;-Rock: Island, 
$; C., B.yand Quincy, 14; St. Paul, 4; St. 
Paul preferred, 14; Pittsburgh, 14; D., L., 
and Western, }; Morris and Essex, $; Del- 
aware and Hudson, g; the St. Joseph 
stocks, 1; Illinois Central, 1; New Jersey 
Central, 4; Obios, 145 Pict, 1; Iron 
Mountain, 3; Wabash, % nt: A. and P. Tele- 
graph, 3; and an or alte Pai of 24; 
Western Union, 4; and U fic, 3 
cent, The express stocks. sh 
of iJd-each in Adams echo» dooliel 
in United States: The rest of the market 


cially firm. 

In regular investment. securities there is 
a firmer tone and the demand for railroad, 
mortgage, and state bonds is good; but 
Louisiana consols have reacted from. 92 to 





legal-tenders'to be destroyed. The ‘Secre- 


873. Government bonds are tase steady, 


aod 'w store one” 


of teasoning, and, if the'railroad nianagers. | -m2", 


Waerstendy andthe coslaterks ware ape 


+t 7,31,,.1 14, 
qment of his | with Huctustions to the extent o 
cont but éarrency 6s have 








+ to ¢ per 


"Te prospects of an scifee' summer busi- 
nesg are very: promising at. present; and if 
the Russian-Turkish W should not be 
brogght to g sudden ter tion by an im. 
portanteyictory over the Turks, which js g 
verg probable conti ngencY, the usual sum. 
mer dullness will be experienced this 
year in Wall Streets | : 

» At the opening ofthe présent Week gold 
gold: 064, and Wh stock market was 
ftom + to 4 per cent. below the closing 
pricesof Saturday. 


Quota TIONS OF ae BANE STOCKS FoR 
‘ _ SATURDAY, 26TH, 1877. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT Boups bought and sold i 
amounts to 8tit inv Gold, Silver. and x. 

eign coins. in r Gold, 
and interest aliowed on ces. attention 
paid to investment Orders fer Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds, 








mete. LIFE ASSOCIA 


OF BR it aed VT. 
lici 
By ey {sfues policies Jim- 


} o: $a regular charter, 


with a SL. an capital < of $100,060, and individual Via- 


NORTHEASTERN 





bility o. stockhol ee The plan is that of mutual 
sma 
S| Snpieeere Ey 
e. object y , 
viling ; nothing to gain y lapses—its members puy- 


a 
for’ thait insurance as t go and keeping the 
"in ir ow Ok: 
“Reere ate ate and reliable’ i ice is furnished at 
tual coat which been less than past first three fears of its 
Fae oe has beer «that of “ old-plan, 
b-rate, rve” nits 
The avera; - annual cost thus Gordan pts, a 


a ease etter eo 


“ ou “ 30 
The armual cost’ ‘decreases with thie increase of the 


mgr ea now ts 18 to 


ear 
d terms on apdiications 
oe, address the secretary. 


Ex-Gov.F, HOLBAOQK, a Rit SON, Secs 





[Copy.]} 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, f 
COMPTROLLER OF 


WASHINGTON, 2 March 16th, 1877. 


| NOTIC ? ag lotioe is hereb yen aie es 
date, ers Nero Teun thes ” from i 


'. JOHN JAY KNOX,, . 
/“Comptroler. of the Ourrence_ 


10 UCaRCEAT ae 


the ‘aetual value 
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The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS Loan AGEN- 
cY, all over New New ingland a the Middle 
States as Agency. whose mpons 850 
paid as CERT. Y AND AS PROMPTLY = ee aa 
ponsa vi Pe 

changed its name to zB As, Mi URI, 43 
ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY. ere 4 

rr in its or ment. If acerta 
address for C —_ 

poy RH pri4 Kansas, Mt My 
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DRY GOODS. 

THE rough weather of the past week, 
coming after a fortnight of premature heat, 
had the effect of checking trade in summer 
goods, and a light and irregular business 
was done by the jobbers, while the trans- 
actions from first hands were on a restricted 
scale. Staple cotton goods are so low that 
an extraordinary inducement:is offered to 
jobbers to make Speculative “purchases ; but 





the future is: stil’ dithious, and prudent |' 


buyers are by no means anxious to load 
themselves up With a greater quantity of. 
goods than the regular demand¢ of thei 
business call for. 

The shipments to foreign ports of 
domestic cotton: fabrics cobtinue, to be 
on a very satisfactory scale, the pack-- 
ages exported for the week being 2,029, 
while from Boston they ‘were 3,460, 
making for the week 5,489 packages. These 
shipments were to all parts of the world— 
to Brazil, Venezuela, British West Indies, 
Hayti, Dutch West Indies, Glasgow, Dan¥ 
ish West Indies, China, Africa, Cuba, 
Hamburg, Colombia, and Valparaiso. As 
the naked savages of Africa and South 
America are learning the necessity of com- 
fortable clothing, it is natural that the de- 
mand for dur calicoes and shirtings will 
steadily increase from those quarters. | 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 


steady demand; but the sales from first 


hands are on a rather restricted scale. The 
prices are so low that they might be expected 
to cause greater activity; but there is still a 
feeling very generally diffused that rates 
must fall to still lower points. At the cor- 
responding period last year Atlantic brown 
sheetings were selling about 4gc. above the 
present quotations. Any reduction from 
the established price-list at the present time 
leads to heavier purchases. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without special activity, except'in the in- 
stance of Fitchville 4-4, which: were placed 
by the agents at 73 cents, to close out the 
stock in hand. Prices are otherwise steady 
and the market is dull. 

Print-cloths are quiet, but prices continue 
firm, with an advance of }c. since last 
week. 414 cents for 64s, extra quality, is 
about the top of the market; although some 
of the manufacturers are demanding 43¢ 
for deliveries from June to October. 

Prints are very quiet and sales are con- 
fined to light famcy statidatds. The low 
prices at which goods are ‘offered; 
instead of stimulating purchases, @p 


to have an opposite. eats: ‘g 


suspicion that there must be 


cheap, - 
The effect of low. be 
has been different, and 
been so large that: 
makes are sold up 
of production, 


Cretonnes, cambrics, 
fair demand; but ee not 
large an extent 


Prices are steady and 

Lawns, organdies, and 
in good. demand, te re active 
though the ch in weather has 


the effect of aheeking the be gd inquiry for |< 


every description of 

Cheviots of good styles are in tolerably 
fair demand; but the sales are fluctuating. 
Prices are Utichanged. “ 

Checks.and stripes have been im fat 
more “demand; but Sitficicns¥- tunes 
—s change in prices, which are low and 

y. 

——— descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there.are no changes uize 
special notice. "Phe demand is paths 
the time of year, and prices are unchanged. 

Worsted dress are not active; but 
there is still a fairdemand in the favorite 
makes and prices are well maintained. 

Domestic woolen 


are 
noticeable Fre wihe t 
active b ‘oole 
oad es cers Re 


and the cles are of of cloths and overcoat- 


{area 


ris! YNDE 


clans 0 bi te at Sg fe ros forthe 


cas of goods 

Flannels are yet in small demand and 
sales are on a limited scale; but a more act- 
ive inquiry for twilled flannels for shirt- 
— is anticipated. 


dry, goods are quiet, and, 
axeape for a ew Masohable abrics, there 


isa pepe | any description of‘ im- 
Ponek fab cs. The offerings at auction 


" continued; but the importations are 
a light and about a ae less than 





: ex > a 
sumption in the co ig wee 

year amounted to $699,894; but for 1875 
they amounted to $1,1 while for 


i ae they wer¢to the af nount of only 


Rodgers & 
Orr Bros.. 


183, (85; & 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


iBetween 19th and 20th &ts. 


SILKS. 


canes purchased a lore © hooks fos sesh we will 
offer extraordinary indu fucements in Black tol lored, 
and Fancy Silks |ower than last week’s sale. 

50 pieces Silks. 


50c. 


aos week's $e price 70c. 











ch Black Silk 
I finer 


| worth runiy 40 f per cent, _ 
Colored Silks at.50c. u: 


Greatest attractions ever offered in this city { 
of iad reduction this ,week! Come and be con 


100 pieces ‘magnificent Poplin de Havre, only 8&c.; 
] 500 p' still better, at 100. 
j eoeat woo] Matelasse at cost 30c, 
pieces magnificent Po hin, Wool Beges, Wool 
and Silk Mixtures, at Bes 3736¢.; cost fully 50 


‘per cent. , more ast wee 
BLACK GOODS. 


Rich Giériditihies av Be. ; cost Ase! last week. | 
50 proces silk and wool, very fine quality, only 50c.; 





worth 
Black cashmere, all wool, at 40c.; worth 
Rich black goods for mourning ‘and country wear 
in endiess superior Low prices, e8, superior quality. 
smmee su nol a Co English Crape 


SUITS. 


low a patens that 
ste this week, 


double. 
and very 










gua 


[whats caoane 
er 





wrong about the’ GARD taps are offered 3 













een 
w Hat sink wer a 


at Pte 
ae 


Hick Wreaths, 65c 


cartons Munck iowa s to om SLI in all the 
newest novelties, at far below cost. We are ‘fully pre- 
pared to otter. hg hed bee ane: comes bargains. 


1 se QoS pts seme Tall. 


SPECIAL. 


Fors tow: ays of aly the following: 


se Spanish sete 10 inches wide, 50c.; cost $2.25 


last se: 
2000 yards of Cashmere Laces at 10c.; cost 40c. to 
hee noe Gim vend. Buttons at equally 1 
dies’ Corse Me at ; last week’s prices 3 area 
‘8, Hosii d Underwear 
fat is with e new novel- 
Re 6s ; 7% 
' Balbr gan, 25¢. 
Ladies’ oe. eR 
Ladies and Silk extra long and full 
le, in all the new Te. 
10c. up. 
molars aa |. 2OC. 








ings, fancy eres, and) worsted eoat- 
ca They buy buy only ¢ -y es extent of ‘the 
require of their b and 

noth peerDe? ee 
ive ee sate 

Black and 
mand, the piindel Deceh 
clothiers, 

Fancy cassimeres are in 
heavy weights, ..Low domed m 
haves in. most and: b 


now a better b a. d : . 
grades. In some m: es eee tee 
hands. ig altogether ‘Inadequate y' 









a 8 BUR Ave, between, 19h and 20th Btreets. 
gio = — badies’ Underskirts this 






and ‘ar satin face only $1, $1.25, s1.at H 


#6 D Ent’ 


be PP ee Ee OMB ep ees 


ESTABLISHED 27 .¥EARS. 


349 and 35 1 EIGHTH AVE., 


“SET WEEN 27th and 28th STs. 
Still g ind nts this week in 
SILKS, DRESS COODS, SUITS, AND 
DOLMANS. 


We would call your especial attention to some un- 


x. HOSIERY. 


Children’s Hose, Plain and 8tri 
es? hed and Unbleached eyis: a Spalr, 

doz. ies’ ne Fine E 

Gents’ Half-Hose, ful res oe 

2 cases Gents’ Gauze 1 jgunds. et 280, w 

1 case Ladies’ Gauze Flannels, 35¢ 


LADIES UNDERGARMENTS. 


Fiain Ch with Lace odring. pul ~only 37Kc. 
Feeniee, good 
Chemise with yoke and 14 ombroldered, 50c. 
Sake mith ty insertion, and ruffling, 7: 
Chemise. good muslin, s —— ~ ey 7c 
a with yoke, edged wit embroidery and in- 


oy bts gaging . four iz tucks, 45c. 
Drawers wi @, six tucks. 55c. 
Drawers with emabepiaery, four tucks, —«™ 
Drawers with embroidery and insertion 
Drawers with fine embroidery, twelve oa. $1.06. 
Nightdresses with a only nae 
ig esses, very long, double y 
st ightdtesses, tucked yoke, front and back, 


0 
nig muslin Skirts, wide hem, five tucks, only 50c. 
ay Skirt, five tucks, 60c. 
Lawn wide ruffle. embroidery, Te. 
Skirt ton ‘0 ruffles, six 
unbroldered Skirt, ruffle, wat +e al , 5c. 
fost ~~" one ruffle, four tucks, and insertion, 
0 


only 
Also.a;large assortment of Striped Poplin Skirts, 
from - Up. 
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Bows. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods; ete., 
Fine uplaunderied Shirts, all on of good mu 
te, Linen Bosoms and Cuffs, only %c.; well 


These are of our own manufacture, and we sell 
thousand of dozens of them 


PARASOLS VERY CHEAP. 
rlinmaings C fam plain and fancy, from 12¢. up. 
mmings 
! fae lotns, 2 Petits, Lawns, Piques, Carpets, 
; Olleloths, Gpnolstery. etc. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 EIGHTA AVENUE. 


WALLER 
& 





245 Grand St., near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


Positively ~~. wreatest inducement ever offered, 
Every de t filled with choicest goods at the 
lowest prices. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Plain Dress.Goods, som 15c. to 50c. per yard; worth 


50c. per yard = 
in Drees from Ye. to 45c. per yard; worth 
2@c. per yard more. 


afar GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


Black Cashmere, ah bc pot yard from Tae. to $1 50 
Bisse ard; wort 
m3. ‘to 75e. per 


merece; hey wides roma 
SILK DEPARTMEMT. 


M°SORLEY 





SEND FOR’ SAMPLES. 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section of thé country who 
cannot visit New York in person want goods, and 
they want to know where and how to get them. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 209 .ARARD STREET 


now Offer to send an to on im archasers, in 
any section of the country, oma fe p of any dress 


iad eho 

ose wee desire a cheap, handsome dress, of 

= Pp e dress, of good 
“2 1-2 CTS. PER YARD 

should write to us for samples 

Those who want a great bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER, YARD, 

of much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 — per yard), should send at once to us for 
samples. 

Those who wanta splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 


gee, for 
31 CTS. PER.YARD, 
best styles, formerly selling at 46 c cents per yard, 
should send at once to us for sam 
Those wane uae & visit the seashore, to 
or to Ne and who want an elegant 
— 8 fashionable rata, Suitable to wear on such 
ajourney, at 
cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 
should send to, us immediately for samples, 
Those who want a superb Black Suk dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
20 per cent. less than former prices, should send by 


first mailto us for samples 
Those who want any kind of dress materials n 


cotton, silk, or wool, at from 
20 TO 25 CE NT. E _~ 
than former city a1 8 the ness s 
prevailing at country stores, shoul ‘send: Sree i) AY 
us for samples. 
ose who send orders for samples. shoul 
or ~ bee what price they are willing ti yd 
provi oods are satisfactory. 
ant oes for 40 cent goods when youare willing 
y on 
ene also what colors you fancy, etc. 


e amen of orders from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


1877. 


JONES. 


EXTRAORDINARY YY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THIS EXTENSIVE AND POPULAR ‘ ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 








Dress ss Goods, b. Millinery, 


Suits, Sacques, s” f, ~ Parasols, 


Dolmans, #2 4% Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, 2° 4, Hosiery, 
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EIGHTH AVENUB. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
AND 


JONES 
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Very bess. Yen of mgd Silks, —— SOc. to $4 
per yard worth 25c. to $1 per yard more 
Colore: uo Me 1 to$3 per yard: worth 50c. 


ed Bi Silks, 
Oc. per yard more. 


LADIES’ SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Beautiful tuff paises. trom $7 50 to #15; recently 

matit Bleek Ons Cashmere Snaits, f $8 to $20 
a rom 

recently sold for $14: ond $26. ’ 

E) k Suits, made in the latest styles, from 


15 to $200. 
1,000 p inen. Salt from $3 to 15; cost $5 each 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ 4 Gents’ English Hose from 15c. to 50c, 
Ladies’ pas Gente’ Summer Fiannel Hose from 75e. 


Ladies" id ‘Gloves from 50c. to $2a J 
’ Corsets, fine quality, from "Soc. to $2 50 


WHITE GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
© White i Marasiiten D Quilts, from $1 25 to $10, 
very ane b maalicy 21 Piques, from 10c. to 50c. per yard. 
Fine Tabie 8 ae all 


Linen, from -t0 $1 50 per yard 
50 of White Mastin, yard wide, at Sc. per 


CALICO DEPARTMENT. 


Boe pom &f Calico i scan aaie, $610e. pep ars, 
ualit rics, y . r 
Fine quality french Lawns, from’ $e. to 4 Se. per 


Fine apolis == f Dress Linea, 1 yard wide, 20c. to 37 ke. 


WALLER & 0S AORLEY, 
_ | nde ree eae rs of) ine, from 


&I BLEY 
No. 245 Grand 8t., near ery, York. 


R. HMACY & CO., 


— FANCY GOODS AND_ 











* Vath Selihde anther dvithuis N.Y. 


from @2}<c. to $1 per yard; worth’ 


Cloths, 


Shoes, xe 
7, Z 
s Z Underwear, 


Ribbons, 7. 
Gloves, Z Zz 
Upholstery. oa Z * 

Pp ’ 
Furniture. 


Carpets, 
Plated Ware, 
ZZ House-furnishing Goods 
 @ O 
——* 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free, when di esired. 


JONES. om avz.conmsr. JONES. 


Miller & Grant 


ARE OFFERING 
Rich and Elegant Designs in 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 
Black Silk Fringes, Ornaments, and 


Fancy Buttons, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flow odin Fancy. ond h 
Feathers an and Feather Tr i- 


rafGaraitures for 5 kitts fio- 


Evening Cost 
“* Arranged to Order.” 
eee Veet ond BASKETS filed with 


Leaf, Pia and Bou + 
ge the Trade and institutions ee 
sent 0.0. D., with privilege of examining. 
“THE PARISIAN FLOWER C0,, 
28 E.14th St., 4doors west of University Place 
I. LOEBWENSTELN, Pro 
Bue de Clery, Paris. “ 
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~ Gommercinl. 


SOUTH CAROLINA DEBT 





Tue legislature of South Carolina has 
passed a bill providing for the appointment 
of a commission, consisting of one senator, 
to be appointed by the president of the Sen- 
ate, two members of the House, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, and two citizens 
of the state, to be appointed by Governor 


Hampton, charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating the debi of the state, under the 
following direction: 

‘‘ First. The entire amount of consol- 
idated bonds and certificates of stocks 
issued under the act to reduce the volume 
of the public debt and provide for payment 
of the same (approved December 22d, 1873), 
so as to show the number on the series, 
letter dates of issues, and redemption de- 
nomination, rates of interest, by whom 
signed and countersigned, and to whom 
issued, 

‘* Second, Whether there are in the state 
treasurer’s office, on file, vouchers, can- 
celed bonds, and certificates of stock of the 
issues described and authorized to be con- 
solidated by the act above recited to the 
amount required by said act. 

‘* Third. The commission is required to 
report whether any such bonds, or certifi- 
cates of stock, or coupons, have been ille- 
gally or otherwise improperly issued, and 
to report the same, with the evidence of 
such illegality. 

“ Fourth. The commission is authorized 
to require the holders of such bonds and 
stock to produce the same before the com- 
mission in Columbia, Those found to be 
correct shall be registered and certified as 
correct by the commission, and the coupons 
and interest orders of such only as shall be 
so registered and certified as valid shall be 
receivable for taxes or payable at the 
treasury.” 

Provision has also been made in the ap- 
propriation bill to levy a tax of $270,000 
for the payment of the interest on the Jan- 
uary and July coupons and certificates of 
stock of the consolidated debt of the state. 
All this so far looks well for South Caroli- 
na. Itisanexample worthy of imitation 
by several other Southern states. The 
ground taken by Governor Hampton, in 
his message to the legislature, is creditable 
to his sagacity and sense of honor as a 
statesman; and it is, doubtless, due in part 
to his influence that the schemes of the 
repudiationists in the legislature were de- 
feated. The Democrats now have the con- 
trol of the local policy in every Southern 
state; and if they shall evince a disposition 
to treat honorably the debt obligations of 
these states they will do the wisest and 
best thing possible in the premises. No 
state can more effectually curse itself than 
to resort to the trick of repudiation. It is 
simply stealing by the wholesale, without 
the penal responsibility that attaches to 
ordinary theft, The fact that some of the 
Southern states have been plundered by 
carpet-baggers and thieves in office is no 
reason why they should become thieves 
themselves. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 











MONDAY EVENING, May 28th, 1877. 








PRINTS. 
Albion ......02.+08- 63¢|Mallory..... Peery i 
Allens... .% -»- 6 |Manchester,....... 
American - 64 /Merrimack, D 
Arnold ....... 63¢ |Oriental. 
Cocheco, L 64¢| Pacific 
Dunnells......... 644)Richmond. . 6K 
Freeman... ......6 54¢ Simpson’s Mourn’g He) 
Garner &Co...... 5% |Sprague........... 
Gloucester........ 5% | ameutta ........ 5 
Hamilton ........+ 614! Washington....... 64¢ 
Bartel ...0cccccdee 6% | 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.......... 8 
Belfast ......ce+ee — |Namaske.......... ~ 
BAtOB. «..ccccescere 8 |Renfrew .......... — 
UNOW. 6 .s0c50252 74¢|Southwark........ 7 


Atlantic,A, 44 8 
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wam, F........ 
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“ 34 646 
Appleton, A re) . 
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Broadway, 44 6 
Cabot, A, 44 7K 
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¥. x bi sed ft 8418 
BY fh RESi3 i o431 
Ex r, A, % “ 4 
“ Ss 8 6 Pequot, ' \GRRRe 83¢ 
Great Falls, 8..... 6% | Sy). 10 
“ “o$ (eee ees 4. 
6s . 1% Pittafield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 \Pocasget : 
«“ vad 6%| Canoe, #4 8 
% Hoa 545 y * ae 5% 
Hyde Park, fens 4%: einen 5 
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Hamilton....11 @12 


for SUMMER and SEASI 


NOVE 


of PARIS, LONDON, and 
including MANY 


EXCEEDINGLY 


es aye : 
Indian Orchard ; ‘Swift River Hs) 
ee 834 Tremont, CC...... 6 
| tee 7H U 4411 
| 7 a 94 2% 
| Raa 6 | “| 10-4 29 
Laconia, 2 cbsees 24| Wachusett, oe 7 
“Bee Seen. « — 40tn "1134 
cal 6 “ 48-in| 183, 
Langley, Rs: Hes Waltham,  olieey- = 
Laurel, D.......... a “ 10-4 2K 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : |Langdo 44 12 
44 11 Louedale, 44 9K 
L 44 91 Cambric,4—4 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9i¢|Masonville, 44 10 
Z, 7-8 64 Maxwell, 44 12 
a= — 44 ll Linen 14 
A 44 9% N. Y. Mills, 4418 
Ballow 8on, 44 8 |New Market,A.44 8 
te “ 30-in 616 “ Coca th 
Boot, Bo vcccsssoces Nashua, E, 4-4 10 
«WIL |W, atc 
Jc. ee 6% | Pepperel! 6-4 16 
Blackstone,AA44 9 a hed “ah 
Blackston River.. ” 8-4 214¢ 
ty 7-8 7 “ 4 
44 8 se 10-4 27 
7 eee Red Bank, 33 7 
Canoe, 34 5 |Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC..44 11 & 7-8 6 
“'C, 48 4-4 123¢ 
Dwight : |Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4412 4414 
Linen Finish. 5-4 16 
Forestdale, 44 9% - 6-4 21 
Fruit of the Loom : ¢ 8-4 % 
449 » 4 $4 29 
Fearl 44 8 ig 10-4 32 
Green, G, 44 73¢|Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Great Falls, 8..... 7 |Wamsutta, 44 12% 
sa 7 2 5-4 19 
” = - 8 |Williamsville, 4-4 12 
« « AACS) 9 [White Rock, 44 10% 
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> oes a 94 2 
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DENIM, 
Amoskeag......... AD NOSE, MIs 2cicceseee 
SY Pearl River........ 144g 
Columbia, Heavy. - ‘Warren, AXA..... 14 
oo eee = ae 124¢ 
Haymaker......... "Oe “ oe 
Otis, AXA........ SC erry F 
TE csimiessiel 12 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 @10 (Otis, BB.. 
Amoskeag. 11034 13¢) |Massabesic. 2 13 
Dexter, A... 14° |Pittefield....—. @ 5 


Thorndike,B. 
Uncasville,A.9 @10 





TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...16 pcr s.0es 11k 
= A., ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
a > Bee 14 Massabesic, A..... 4) 
PS  SONOOt +1 ECR BRE 
” _ epee 10 |Methuen, AA...... 144 
Cordis, ACE,...... 18 {Pearl River........ pt) 
ae SS 6 |Pittsfield......... 5g 
Easton, ACA...... 11 {Swift River........ 
i PCR. 93¢|; Willow Brook..... 1446 
ee Srey: 9 |York, 30-inch..... 13 
Hamilton.......... 1234; “ 32inch...... 15 
OORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 83¢| Laconia. 
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RICH DRESS GOODS 


DE 
SUITS and COSTUMES, 


comprising SPECIAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 
EUROPEAN and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS 
and ALL the MOST DESIRABLE 


LTIES 


BERLIN, 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, at 


LOW PRICES. 








ALL SIeMArT& td 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STREETS. 


or SPECIAL. mm 


— 9 —— 


There having been a great demand during the past year for 
a thoroughly reliable Piano at a moderate price, 


HAINES BROTHERS, 


145 and 147 Fifth Avenue, 


have produced a beautiful séven-octave Piano-foite, one style 
only, at a price which ¢annot fail to suit all. It is made from 
the very best material which can be had from Europe and 
America. It is the most complete Piano for the price and defies 
competition. Fully warranted five years. None genuine without 
name of HAINES BROS., WN. Y., cast in the plate on left. 
hand corner. Do not buy Pianos wearing bogus names— 
names that do not exist, upon which no responsibility rests, and, 
if their locality is sought after, cannot be found. No responsi. 
ble or honest manufacturer will put a fictitious name on any. 
thing except a cheap and worthless article, which he is ashamed 
to have bear his own name; therefore, do not be humbugged by 
unprincipled agents and dealers throughout the city and coun 
try, but, if you want a good, desirable Piano-forte, at a very 
low price, call and see or send for price-list. 


Remember, a bonafide warrantee with each and every 
piano from a house of 25 years’ standing and responsible to ful- 
fill any and all engagements. 


Persons living within fifty or one hundred miles of New 
York will save money by coming to the city. None should 
fail to examine this magnificent stock and prices before pur 
chasing. 














BREWSTER ‘& CO. 


(OF BROOME ST.), 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets. 


Having concentrated our entire business as ahowcthe largest and best apociages Carriage 
Manufactory in the country—we offer to our custumers and the public the advantages of 
unequaled facilities in the production of 


CARRIAGES AND ROAD WAGONS 


of the BEST QUALITY. Special attention is called to the RUBBER-CUSHIO: 
we use open all hielo Poult by us, securing a greater degree of SAFETY, TED OORT, and and 
ECONOMY than ever before reached in carriage building. Correspondence invited. 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome Street). 


RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS. 


















Olicioths, Mattings, Rugs, ee grt oe oe 
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May 31, 1827.) 
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Tus Nashville Banner, adverting to a | 
series of resolutions passed by the citizens 
of Hickman County, Tenn., proposing to 
pay only forty per cent, of the debt of the 
state, gives the following home-thrust: 


« Here is a fact or two worth remember- 
ing. Georgia, Kentucky, and Missouri 
were all injured by the war between the 
states. All of them bad to submit to the 
abolition of slavery. The bonds issued by 
avy one of these states for $1,000 will bring 
$2,500 of bonds issued by Tennessee Only 
yesterday was Louisiava able to get her 
freedom, and to-day one of her bonds will 
buy two of those of Tennessee. When 
we remember that we have had exclusive 
control of our affairs in Tenmessee for a 
period of eight years, and that the destruc- 
tion of state property in Tennessee, as com- 
pared with that of Louisiana, was small, 
comment is unnecessary.” 


Pretty good for The Banner. Keep on 
in the same line, only a little more of it, 
and perhaps you will awaken some sense 
of shame among the people of Tennessee. 
The volunteer commission that some weeks 
since sought to fix on some plan for the ad- 
justment of the debts of the Southern 
states proposed that the legislature of 
Tennessee should authorize an issue of 
thirty-years six per cent. bonds, to be ex- 
changed for the outstanding bonds of the 
state at the rate of $600 of the new bonds 
for $1,000 of the old bonds—thus involving 
a reduction of forty per cent. 

This was an exceedingly liberal proposi- 
tion, and yet the legislature did not see fit 
to accede to it. The citizens of Hickman 
County propose to add twenty per cent. 
more to the reduction, making a total re- 
duction of sixty per cent. The simple 
truth is that Tennessee could and ought to 
pay every dollar of her indebtedness by 
extending the time and providing for the 
annual psynient of the interest. The real 
difficulty is not in a want of ability, but in 
the want of will. Tennessee can cheat her 
creditors, and it now looks very much as 
if she meant to do so. 

re 


POSTAL SMUGGLING. — 


Ons of the plans resorted to for cheating 
the Government out of its customs dues is 
to smuggle goods into the United States 
through packages in the foreign mail. This 
is decidedly a sharp invention and might 
with advantage be applied to articles of 
high value and small bulk. The postal 
charge on such articles would be less than 
the customs duties, and by the difference 
the smugglers would make & profit, 

As acheck upon this system, the Govern- 
ment has designated a customs officer to in, 
spect at ports of entry all mails arriving 
from foreign countries, and to brand any 
package which has the appearance of con- 
taining merchandise with the words “‘ Duti- 
able goods.” When such packages reach 
the post-office of . destination, the surveyor 
of customs and the person to whom they are 
addressed are to be notified by the post- 
master; and the owner of the packages is 
required to open them in the presence of 
the surveyor and postmaster. If the value 
be less than fifty dollars, the goods will be 
delivered to the owner upon payment of the 
duties, If the value exceeds fifty dollars, 
then the goods are to be sent to a warchouse 
for appraisement, and there be held liable 
to such duti-s and penalties as the law pre- 
scribes. Secretary Sherman bas issued a 
series of orders to carry into effect these 
Provisions, and also relating to the dis- 
charge of steamships at night. 

THE amount of fractional currency un- 
redeemed and outstanding is $21,500,000. 
The estimate of the Government is that 
Probably $16,000,000 of this amount will 
never be presented for payment, leaving 
Only $5,500,000 to be actually redeemed. 
Practically, the $16,000,000 is not outstand- 
Ing, according ‘to this estitate, except on 
the books of the Department. 
It has disappeared in the hands of the p 
ple, being lost or worn out, and will 








question Of payment is éoncerned. It 


‘by so much a gain to the Government. 
Fractional currency became # necessity, 
after silver quit the country; and, now that 
subsidiary silver coin has returned, the peo- 
ple are quite willing to bid farewell to its 
temporary substitute. 
————— 


PRODUCTION OF MAPLE SUGAR. 


— 


Tue Hartford Oowrant gives the follow- 
ing statistics in regard to the production of 
maple sugar: 

“A few figures about the maple sugar 
business «re suggested ‘by the fact that this 
season thirty-five tons of the sugar have 
been ship to market from Brattleboro, 
Vt. ‘The best estimate puts the yield of a 
tree at 12. to 24, say 18, gallons a season, 
and of sugar not over 4 pounds. That is, 
18 quarts of sap make a pound; conse 
quently there were boiled, about Brattle- 
boro, to make 70,000 pounds of sugar. 
1,260,000 quarts of sap, which were the 
yield of 17, trees. Supposing that, the 
country through, there are 100 places where 
as much sugar is made as about Brattleboro, 
then a total of 31,500,000 gallons of sap is 
drawn every spring. No doubt this is far) 
less than the actual amount, yet it would 
weigh about 252,000,000 pounds or 126,000 
tons, and would make a far greater liquid 
mass than some of the reservoirs that have, 
in bursting, caused such disaster in the past. 
few years. A pound of wood burned 
taises 27 to 86 pounds of water from 82 de- 
grees to the boiling point. *-Assuming that 
@ pound of ordinary forest gathering would | 
Doil the water out of 36 pounds of sap, it, 

pears that it would take 7,000,000 pounds. 

,500 tons) of wood to make a season’s 
sugar; and also that the firewood burned, 
just about equals in weight the sugar Bro- 
duced. Trees have to be tapped; fuel has 
to be gathered, if not prepared; and thirty-; 
five pounds of water have to be boiled 
away before the sugar is reached. More- 
over, several weeks are spent at the work. 
What wonder that foreign substances 
sometimes creep into the pans?” 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 





fallen upon the people as a dead loss and ist 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 


GHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E. A. NEWELL, 
727 BROADWAY, 


CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE, 
manufactures to order, tn & superior manner, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS,..AND. CUFFS. 
WHITE DUCK VESTS, 


OUB OWN MAKE. 
Is constintly replenishing his stock of 


UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


from 5c. up to the finest numbers | Also 
, CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S M no. 


Fancy Cotton, Lisle, and Silk HALF HOSE. 





of all the Latest Styles, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Important to tadies, Gentlemen, 
and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’, 
Ladies’ Fine Button Papte. ap aah and $5, 
4 and Children’s Button and 5 
Sets eens scent eet cee aks 
rear reg ae a lower rie 
“I ¥Y ONLY THB BEST SKILLED WORK- 





go 





MEASURED WORK A SPROLALTY. 
GENTS LOW SHOES, French Hid an 
pion Gre Very 


1196 BROADWAY. corner 29th Street 
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the largest assortment in Giey to select from. * 


MATTIUNCS. | 
"HU GAGS IU ARG Bie Maae: Ver 


han 
10 ROLLS of it, slightly wet, will be sold “ way 
down.” ! 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nes. 183 and 185 6th Avenue, 
one door below 13th 8t., NEW YORK. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & €0., 


Dealersin Bed (‘omfortab'és, Blankets, Quilts, Cover- 
di ya lies, fron Bedsteads, eee) no Stools 
Tavie iibes, Napxing, To walling Wind Ww Otl- 
cloths, A sng CH NA 

260 © St., op 


posite } Maries Hotel. 





in Canton \ 

Jaotreoffod nom totes inrpeenousmarten, fall 
assortment of White and eck; alsea beautiful 
aesortment of Fancy Mattings, making one of the 
la and most complete assortments in the we, 
4-4 pans. 9 cana J ee, mane Fancy, 
wens OO IL LT AMS & 00. 300 Canal Bt. Now York. 
Pure . Hair Mat @cts., 'b., thro 
pa A. Bair Mattress, i ugh 


2. 

tresses Ib. Hair Mattresses, © 
cts. rib EP. WILLIAMS & CO,, 20 Canal 8t. 

TOM SHIRTS Made to Measure 
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ge free everye > 
y-Made Dress Shirts, 
iat ee canes eter 
Partons atven ick cack half dozen Keep’s Shirts. 
ed free to any address 


Gpmricg and te Curoetione ol courte on On cost. 
Trade qyeaiet mall application. 8. N.Y 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following ‘publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tak INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue InpE 
PENDENT—Viz., $8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


Eee Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist .......0.ssesseeeees $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly.........5....... 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 27 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 860 400 
Harper’s Weekly..............+.. 860 40 
Harper’s Bazar..........0s00..+5+ 360 400 
Home Journal..........2...% ws». 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

WHINE Vodsscccvcccccecdespad 110 18 
Ladies’ Journal.........sessseees 860 400) 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 40 
Littell’s Living Age....-......... 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 27% 38900 
Seribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.. ... Sevecesece 230 2% 
WG CONN Wie cc cancvicecccccascee 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)....::....475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.),........ 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 223 250 
The Christian...........+. agercee 8 100 
Presbyterian Quarterly(new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream............... 850 4400 
Eclectic Magazine............. +» 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Mlustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Week:y Post..... 260 300 


(@” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 





information by applying to us. 





EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELBGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oi! Cloth. 


Also a large assortment of MATS and RUGS at 


rounrrone finan ON oronaee’ 201 and 203 Atlaritie Ave.» Brooklyn. 


| “Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 


23 








Ws offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 


$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (eithet 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Honsehold Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x38. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 





Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 
Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


The Iudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 7 - 1.50 
13 ‘i . ie 0.75 
52 . after 3 months, 3.50 
52 « after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
tecetved by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcuey 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
etther the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regalarly from 
post-office—whether directed to his name or anothe 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsis 
for the payment. 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may c 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from th 
offee ornot. — 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to tak 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 
I time Tbe.| 1 90¢ 
4 times 3 month). T0e.| 





138 “ (three mont 
‘six fie. (38 be = = : 
elve “ 0c./52 “ (twelve “ 5c 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


time 
4 times (one mee . -85e. 
& ree mont 8) 06 : 8).80c 
52 


“ 
“ 


1 time 
4 times (On@ MONtH)...........ceveeesees eee 
13 (th : 


ree months 
oo “ 





x 
twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, BACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


BELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Rirry Cents A Ling 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P -O0. Bex 2787, New Vork City 





{For week ending Friday, May 25th, 1877.) 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 





GROCERS’ MAREET. 





has remained quiet for Inveices, under & Nght 
demand, there is a steady, firm tone, holders 
being strengthened by favorable ‘telegrams 
both from Europe and Rio, Mild Coffees.— 
There is rather more inquiry, and. prices are 
steadier, if not firmer than before. Java is in 


good distributive demand, and, with the strong | 


statistical position and favorable European ac- 
counts, prices steadily harden. We quote: 


Kio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 19 @2314 
Santos, Ord. to Choice.......++-- onc acad 


TEA .—Trade at private sale has been slow, 
with the tone of the market, on the whole, 
scarcely so'strong, the public sale of Thufsday 
having resulted unfavorably, the Green and 
Japan selling at very low prices, while the 
Black nearly or quite held itsown. Green.— 
The low prices realized at the public sale on 
Thursday has hed a quieting effect upon the 
market, holders refusing to make concessions. 
Japan,—-The market for this description is un- 
mistakably weak, buyers refusing to take hold 


except at very low prices for old crop, the dis- ' 
position being to hold off for the new. Black. — 


—There has been a fair inquiry for Formosa 
Oolong and prices have a steady support. 
Other kinds attract little attention. We quote: 


Hyson.....+4.3 de''0 60 So ddbripuecedodsaen @ 50 
Young Myeoe es oo 5. desc cs tee sesceseme TW 
English Breakfast......sccsscseeees 25 @ ri) 
Uncolored Japan.......... er +2230 65 
SR wnwencdn sesecncionessxay eaetied 30 @ 7% 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—The market remains 
substantially in the same position as at our last 
reference. There is some inquiry from re- 
finers, as well as from the speculative interest ; 
but the transactions are limited to a consider- 
able extent by the firmness. with which stocks 
ate held. Refined.—Tbhe demand is fairly 
steady, with a slight improvement on Yellows, 
the call for these goods exceeding the supply. 
Hard descriptions are a shade firmer, though 
not quotably higher, the increased strength 
being caused by more inquiry for export, 
though at prices ashade under our ruling rates. 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.......-. 





12 1 
Crushed... 124% @— 
Powdered... "198 
Granulated.......... "121 @12% 
Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers 12 — 
mallA....... WoddWevedebi -- 1154@113%% 
Bates ©. 1.4... .s000 buevee. Ss +1196 115 
YELLOW.—Extra C.......... 


Other grades, including C. > ss OR St0 105¢ 


MOLASSES.—There continues a steady good 
demand for West India and prices are firmly 
sustained on a basis of 52 cents for 50 test for 
boiling grades, which remain in very small sup- 
ply. Grocery qualities are stronger. New Or- 
leans.—The demand continues very moderate, 
stocks being held firmly at prices rather above 
buyers’ views. We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50 test).......52 
Cuba, gr OCEry Crades......e0+eee00-D0Minal, 
{ 


POLS BOO KEOW Iv ccciscecvccscassses 43 
New Orleans, good to prime. coecsceedl 
New Orleans, choice.......0..66..6058 1 
New Orleans, fancy........... eee aor 


FISH.—No new Mackerel have been received 
since our last; but there is only moderate in- 
quiry and the scarcity is, therefore, not felt. 
Of old stock we note sales of 100 ‘bbls. choice 
No. 2 Massachusetts Shore at $9. New 
George’s Cod continue very dull, but holders 
generally are firm. Of Box Herring sales have 
been made of 6,000 bxs. In Barrel Herring 
there is no movement. Previous prices, how- 
ever, are still current. We quote: 


George’s Cod, ®@ qtl........... 4 75 5 50 
Grand Bank God..........0... 800 @3 75 
Picklea, Scale, @ bbl........ - 400 4 50 
Pickied Cod, @ bbl........... 5 OD 6 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore............ Asean 19 00 ‘1 00 
Bs BW MEO. ucacccecnasaaeacn= 8 50 @10 00 
BOs 2 DOW ies kines cb sei sce 16 v0 @17 00 
NO. 3 Bay... cccccscececcsocees 10 v0 @13 00 
No. 3 Large, N....... puseeseae 9 00 10 00 
No. B MeOGinM. ..200.c0ccesssas . 800 9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 v0 00 
Herring, Scale, 2 ce Ee — 15 17 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... — 18 15 


SALT.—With a continued good demand for 
Liverpool Fine and an advance in freight rates 
from the other side, holders are somewhat 
Bulk is rather quiet ; bat 
prices are firm, owing to the favorable advices 


firmer in their views. 


from the West Indies. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... — 8 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s....... ww 2:50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 1 20 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz,.s.5— — 130 
in small bags, 40 ina Dbi.....— 6% 7 


In small — 4 100 ina bbl..— 8 us 
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ule 
ASHES a, BL 
lower prices would have to be accepted. We 
quote nominally Pot 5 and Pearl 7 cents. 


BRO@M,-CORN,—T he market is very dull 
and priceé-fominal? We quote Green’ Hur) 


| 6@7 cents, Medium Green 5@6 cents, and Réd 
COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.— While the market | 


and Red Tipped 4@4}¢ cents, cash. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour,—The extreme 
dullness and declining tendency, which were 
the ruling characteristics of the market for 
Western and State Flour during the early part 
of the week, have obtained in the last three 
daysand in evea more marked degree. The 
trade have reported a daily decline of 15@25 
cents each day, while there has been an even 
more radical decline in some cases; there be- 
ing no demand of moment. from the jobbers, 
bakers, or shippers, while the receipts continue 
pretty large, with every probability of being 
still larger, now that the canal is contributing 
its share. City Mill. Flour has declined in 
about the same proportion as other kinds ; but 
is not much wanted, even at the decline. 
Seuthern Flour has been in sympathy with 
other kinds, and has ruled dull and heavy, with 
only a very moderate business at decidedly low- 
er prices, Rye Flour has likewise been slow of 
sale and prices have steadly favored the buyer, 
closing about 50 cents per bbl. lower. Corn 
Meal has been dull; but prices have not radi- 
cally changed, although lower. We quote: 





| arr <«& 


Stas We OS cds ce ick ccocccdas ee 4 JU 4 . 
nfo, Ind., and Mich. ‘Amber....-. 9 00@10 00 
he beeen, 4 te 

_to ancy. ooeee UG 
Southern Flour........ pensassuua 6 11 00 
Rye Flour......... erosegpepeccccce 4 90@ 5 50 
rr ee sooes 3 OO@ 3 75 


GRAIN.—Cereals, with a single exception, 
have been sluggish, and only a very limited 
business has transpired, while prices are to’ a 
great extent nomizal. Wheat.—The market 
has been in a state of uncertainty which is in- 
describable, and it has been impossible to more 
than guess at the value of the different kinds. 
There has been very little demand at any price 
and none at prices previously quoted, In order 
to sell to any extent a reduction of 10@15 cts. 
# bushel would be inevitable. The Cable ad- 
vices have been of a depressing character and 
the market closed entirely nominal for all 
kinds. Corn has ruled heavy for the most part, 
but there has prevailed a good demand and 
buyers have been found plenty wherever prices 
have been shaded. The receipts have been tol- 
erably heavy, the first arrivals having come in 
via the canal. Rye.—The market has been in- 
active, but some sales have been made at lower 
prices. Barley.—The market remains entirely 
nominal. Oats have been in fair demand and 
the market has improved 1@2 cts. @ bushel 
on nearly all kinds. Beans have been in fair 
request for consumption and shipment and 
full prices have obtained for all kinds. We 


Winite Beate... dicssccspcsceces 100 2 10 
White Western..... eee tarckees 1 95 210 
No. 1 Milwaukee......... eeeee =©6 OM 

No. 2 Milwaukee...... pa@eae -175 .@180 


2 00 


‘ 00 
Rye’ Western........ woe ee 
RIOT BE Bsa00040004% 85 
Corn: 

Southern White.............. . 
Southern Yellow......... one 


|S% SBR SRE 


White Kidney, Now .covcceecss'D 
Red Kidney, New...........0. 2 75 
EE aco. cocascconsennce 27 

CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef 
Cattle has ruled irreguiar from the opening, 
prices fluctuating and finally closing “%@ 
cent below the figures current at the date of 
our last. The demand at times has been quite 
fair, the sales for the English market aggregat- 
ing 2,109 Beeves for the week. The extreme 
range was 91¢@11% cents, to dress 56@58 Ibs. 
to the gross cwt. Choice Milch Cows are 
wanted; but the receipts are limited. Com- 
mon are neglected. Calves have ruled very 
dull at 44¢@6{ cents for common to prime 
Veals. Sheep and Lambs have been slow of 
sale and prices generally favored buyers. Sales 
were made at 44,@5}¢ cents for erdinary to 
good Clipped Sheep and 63{@8}{ for ordinary 
to choice Lambs. Live Hogs are held at 5% 
cents, without sales. “The receipts for tlié week 


9 e2 2 69 
Ssze 


Marrow, NeW.......csssescsee 3 00 
Medium, New..........c00006 2 15 
€ 


3 


are 9,718 Beef Cattle, 24° Milch Cows, 4,320" 


Calves, 18,727 Sheep, and 21,913 Hogs, 


HAY.—The daily receipts are light. There is 
no scarcity, however, for the supplies in deal- | 


ers’ hands are ample to meet present inquiry. 








We a soke North River Shipping, 70c.@75c.; the. 
fl grades, 75¢.@$1; Clover, 65c,@75c.; and 
, 6c. Straw continues active and firm. 
The arrivals, however, aré small. The quota- 
tfons are for Long Rye 75¢.@85c. and Short do. 


“and Oat 60c.@65c., cash, 


PROVISIONS.—The markets for nearly all 
articles coming under this head have been very 
dull; but prices have not matefially changed. 
Pork. —The market has been extremely dull and 
business has been circumscribed, both in lots 
onthe spot and for future delivery. Buyers 
have been very scarce, while sellers have mani- 
fested no disposition to press their offerings on 
the market. Prices have undergone no change 
of note. Bacon has ruled dull and nominal 
and no sales of importance have transpired. 
The market at the close was nominal. Cat 
Meats have likewise been dull, but prices are 
without decided change. Lard has been quiet 
for all kinds on the spot and for future delivery; 
nevertheless, there has been no manifest dispo- 
sition on the part of sellers to give way much’ 
and prices show but slight variation, Beef has 
remained inactive and all kinds are entirely 
nominal, We quote: 


ccccccecccveslS OO @14'O 
Extra Mess........scccecees-14 OO 14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce..........--21 00 00 
Packet, bbl..........-0.06.22-15 00 15 50 
City Extra india Mess, tierce. .25 00 00 

475 


Mess, Western.. ocGooomeaem, eee = gi 


West. Steam, tes., pr.,% 100s. 950 @ 9 60 
es’ ° 8. 
City prim so, sruptseesacore 25 g. 

n 


Ane Se 2k 

Hams: 
Pickled...... washnacaceeesine Corcceic, ae — 
rs A ae eS CT (ee 
SHOULDERS 
ABR PE UM icity 
Dry Salted.......... ILE o odbcecisid 
Bacon, Dry Salted.........,ecceesee 2 

RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The watt 
is quiet. We quote; 
DoMESTIC Reon 
White we he peed skisiseneaane ees 
Country fxsa (tree of wooless) et , 
City Colored... ro oo 
PaPER STOCK: 
Emperlections. .b..6..00cccccccscccce oa 
No. 1 White —— bwaneae wane on 
Book 8 (solid).. cdedeoee BY 
Common My £0-45%..5..- @ 1% 


WOOL.—The market has iN ae no im- 
portant change since last report. On the part 
of manufacturers there is evidently a desire to 
sée what course prices will pursue in the near 
future or after the several clips are marketed, 
and their purchases are, therefore, limited. 


Dealers, as 9 rule, are anxious etheir 
supp! , and prices, in consequence if, we @x- 
cépt those for Texas and foreign carpet stock, 


arenominal. We quote: 
American eedeces ence o..—48 
HE es 


Ce eeeeeresesed’ 


_ Terr os 


a de eeee Pe er ky oe 


eeeee PoeVoseees 


Unw: isn cial 
rang er 
coarse 


ee det 7 





> 
-» Unwashed, coarse. . . 
”. Unwashed. burry. ‘ee ae 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—With increased receipts acd a 
limited demand for both consumption and 
shipment, the market has become unset- 
tled and prices have declined. The: quotations 
are entirely nominal. We quote: 





ag = gs 1 13 @21 
tate, BENS hiss knee 0006.40. en ets 

State, Welsh tubs, choice....... ehinves 20 et 
Western, Creamery... ee : § awd. Ke 
Western, Dairy, tubs, .............-15 
Western, Factory, tubs.............. 11 @19 


CHEESE.—The demand has been very light, 
and, with increased, receipts the market has 
ruled heavy and prices have further declined, 
the closing quotations being 1@2 cents lower 
and nominal. We quote: 


State o f 13 @13K% 
tate, Fac ANC oo ce ede wena’ ‘ 

State, , Factory, tes to prime......-. 11 @13 
Sta actory, poor to fair.......... 10 @l1lk 
Western Factory, good to Mb haa: over] 
Western Factory, fairto good.......9 @l0 


EGGS.—With smaller receipts and a good 
demand the market has ruled firmer and prices 


-may be written higher. _We quote: 


Jersey, & o-terlesei) - adosbo90p15 16 
State and Penn........ nod Soho aid 6 


15 
Wester and Oanedian.200).:0200 048 ! 184¢ 


DRIED FRUITS.—Thete is more inquiry for 
choice, Apples. The stock here is light and 
holders are firm. _ Extra. fine would. bring 
Other fruits 


rather more than our 
Gull, with s very Mgiit demand. | We quote ; 
Apples, State, Dee atibnchintameiies 5 @ 6 












7 
quarters.........6 
ce ssscccesocsccccoccens 6 @ by 


eee eereeenceeseeeess IS 17 


HOPS.—The market has been quiet, though 
we notice a little more inquiry for export. The 
great scarcity of really fine grades and the high 
pretensions of holders of such tend, however, 
to restrict business. For home use the de. 
mand {fs very moderate, and.is confined to mali 
parcels, as brewers immediately need. The re. 
ports from the interior, as arule, are to the ef. 
fect that the roots have wintered well and the 
vines generally look promising. We quote: 

of 1876, State, sr to prime..... 14 
One of 1876, ¢ = 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair 


POTATOES.—The market is moderately 
active and prices ate steady. Bermuda pro. 


duce continues in good supply and firm. We 
quote : 









Bermuda, per bbl...........000- ++ 88 95 
Peach blow, per Dbl. seeremeccecccees 8 Ba 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 425@ — 


SEEDS.—There is no inquiry for Grass Seeds 
and prices are nominal, We quote: 
Clover, Western, a , prime, perlb. 14 uy 
State, per Ib.......... 000 i 


Timoth me b per bush.1 90 @2 00 
Red Top, per eack, 50 Ibe.....+..2 25 
Pasatt estern, rough........ 1 60 @l 70 


——— EE 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 





158 Front Street, New York. 
PerTon 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $60 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 40 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 610 
Mapes’ — _— (Ville 
form’ RB 
Mapes’ otato Manure ‘(Ville 
fOrMUIE). 0.02. cece'e cc oceceese 51% 
p Manure (ime 
formula)... sercaseacececese 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strict! pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. ow 


Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 

Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... . 

_ Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
mee OE TEMG sees et atecctence 88 4100 

Lister Bros. Dissdlved Bone...... 40 

Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano......, 33 36 00 

Lister Bros. Bone.....:..... 32 


a 40 
apes’ Nitro, Superphosphate.. « 40 50 00 
Mapes: Plain Super. (mineral)... = aS 35 00 
35 


» Pure Bone Meal 33 35 0 
Raw Bone Super- 

°° phosphate..... mead 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 








Matfield Fertilizers............. 3 o 
ble Pacific Guano.... nee 45 00 
ae er 
Guinntbtes Vor, Pine Isl, Guano. 40 00 
ee eg a Co. (Phil.): an 
h-grade osphate... 
gitgh grade Supe hosphate. apg oe 
Imp. A oe ulated Phosphates phates... oa 
Fish Guano (avert barrels)... 18 0 
Done Fee Dreototeccss “2 a : 
es Ground (pure). ...... 0 
German Pal Potesh Salts (OS: (25 p. ahs 7 " 4 
Tf, per tOM.........ceeeeeee 
Nitrate of Potash roy ye ¢.), pen ib. aie Ae 
aie any (60 3°: p.c.), “ aie Bye. 
a Aah 4%. 
Nitrate of bee rade i fe toa ie 
ulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... oe 





Blood, per Ib 
Flesh, "aa 
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TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TOCLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of mein 
selling our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P..0. Box 5643), 31 and.83 Vesey St., New York. 











BARLOW’S | |T#3, FAMILY Wash LBLUE 
INDIGO bh S 24 Street, Philadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, ‘SUGARS, ‘AND SPICES; 
BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. 
| STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


TT, 19, and8l Vesey St., opp. ‘Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & GO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 








Pieasé send for Price-Lists. a oe 
7. 

—The choicest ih the 
America= 
TEAS: pany ip ashy 


= induce 
PT ry ime mad GC P.-0. etm. 












40 00 
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seees 
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THE “NAUGHTY”-CAL PIGS. 





BY JOEL BENTON. 





THREE little pigs—a most mischievous three— 

One day undertook a ridiculous spree ; 

For, wishing in concert some new thing to do, 

They broke their stout fold and pushed bod- 
ily through. 

And, at length, when they found they were 
really free, 

Started straight for a raft and struck boldly 
to sea. 


Though their sea was a river, yet they could 
maintain, 

If it was not the sea, it must lead to the main ; 

And, bracing their feet on the raft’s slippery 
floor, 

They pushed, like true captains, direct from 
the shore. 

With no waves to disturb and a lovely June 
day, 

In the swift-flowing current they glided away. 


While skirting a meadow, they came neara 
cow, 
And one said to the bovine: ‘‘ Well, really, 
how 
You can like your confinement and stay where 
you be 
Is more than we three little piggies can see.”’ 
But she said: ‘‘ You may go where you like 
with the flood. 
Ihad rather sit here and be chewing my 
cud.” 


They approached next a mule, that was 
hitched to a plow. 

But he was as cool and content as the cow; 

And when they advised him to jump on their 
77 flat,”” 

He said: ‘‘I am not such a donkey as that.”’ 

Then the horse by his side, that they wished 
to convey, 

Pricked his ears and replied with a stertor- 
ous Neigh. 


A boy who was fishing roared out at the 
sight ; 

A horse in the street ran away with affright ; 

And all down the river, wherever they went, 

If they hankered for fame, they might well be 
content. 

But noon, when it came, made them sick and 
forlorn, 

And they squealed themselves hollow, from 
hunger for corn. 


Oh! queer was the craft; but more queer 
was its crew, 

And great was their wonder to know what 
to do. 

A little bird tried. their dull spirits to 

rouse. 

A pig on the shore said: ‘‘ You'll fall in ker- 
‘ souse,’ ” 

When the length of their journey some 
wight did bespeak, 

They gruuted out merely: “‘ A-week, a-week, 
week!” 


But, hold! Goodness gracious! they drive 
toward a dam; 

And, having no weapon from shoulder to 
han, 

No pole and no rudder to take them ashore, 

They needs must submerge ’neath the aque- 
ous roar. 

So, wriggling and squealing, they sink with a 
frown, 

And the “‘ market ’’ for pork falls prodigious- 

_ ly “down.” 
f 


The raft? It was wrecked. And the pigs? 
You can bet,” 
Grunted one, “if we Keep half as wise as 
we’re wet” 
Pee they climbed out, half-strangling, on 
headland and shore), 
“Our voyage is ended, our ventures are 
o’er.”? 
Then, when he had finished this speech, three 
strong men : 


Each picked up a pig and drove back to the 
pen. 


Now, if they were not happy as happy could 
’ 
A wiser young trio you never will see, 


MORAL. 
If you think much of comfort and dote upon 
corn, 


"Tis better to stay in the spot “ where you're 
born”: 


? 
But, if Fame or Adventure invite you, some 


Why, the world it is large and some boat’s 
in the bay. 


THE VEN DS. 


A MAY-BLOSSOM. — 
BY ROSA GRAHAM. 
AN envelope, and on it the words 


“ CRIPSEY HOLMAN, 
A Love-LerrTer.” 

This was what Cripsie found on the 
door-sill that May morning, as he went out 
to his work. He kicked at it carelessly, 
with but an indifferent glance downward, 
when suddenly his own name met his 
astonished eyes. 

‘*Who in the world—” he began, and 
finished by picking up the envelope and 
walking thoughtfully on. 

Cripsie was bound for the wood-pile, 
and here he sat down and broke the dainty 
seal, A white sheet was revealed, midway 
on which was fastened a bunch of flowers; 
and just below wondering Cripsie read: 

“TI put these sweet May-blossoms here, 
I picked ’em all for Cripsie, dear ; 
T love Cripsie (don’t I, though ?)— 
I tell you I love Cripsie so!” 

Now Cripsie was a homely-looking, red 
haired boy, notably cross and disobliging— 
a chore-boy in a family by which he was 
tolerated, but certainly not much liked. 
So, everywhere; and, knowing this, it was 
not strange that Cripsie smiled disbeliev- 
ingly as he read these words. Yet he 
seemed a bit pleased. 

‘*Who in the world—” he began again, 
blinking curiously at the buds—‘‘ who in 
the world sent me this? There ain’t a—” 
But suddenly Cripsie paused. His smiling 
changed to frowns. 

“Of course!” he added, angrily, and, 
crumpling the pretty love-letter, he hurled 
it far over the garden-fence. 

Whack! went the ax on the wood-logs. 
Cripsie vented his wrath in vigorous cuts, 
unconscious that a pair of blue eyes were 
watching from bebind the pile. Finally, 
with his splittings, he trudged back to the 
house. 

Then the blue eyes rose higher and high- 
er, golden ringlets appeared, and a full- 
blown little maid stepped over the wood- 
pile and followed after Cripsie, with a very 
mournful face. 

**Iv’s no use,” she said. ‘‘I shall have to 
give Cripsie up.” 

As she drew near the house, a door flew 
open, and a second little maid ran shouting 
down the path. 

“Oh, Lutie! Lutie! would you ever be- 
lieve it? Crips is goin’ to get out the 
wagon and take us all.” 

It seemed to Lutie that she dreamed. 

** Cripsie!” she said ? 

‘*Yes, Crips,” replied this happy maid. 
“1 asked him, just now, when he brought in 
the wood. ‘Cripsie,’ I said, ‘Mamma says, 
if you'll take us, we can go over to Aunt 

3 today. She says, of course, if you 
don’t want to, you needn’t, ’cause she 
promised you the day to yourself. Oh! I 
never saw Crips crosser. ‘I guess I’m 
worked hard enough, ’thout extras,’ he 
growled; ‘and I won’t do no such thing.’ 
‘Didn’t suppose you would,’ I was just 
goin’ to say, when (who’d ever believe it, 
Lutie?) Crips said: ‘I'll take you. ’Pon 
my word.’ Oh, Lutie! what does it 
mean?” And Prue danced off to spread 
the news. . 

An hour later the wagon went rattling 
down the roadway, packed with merry 
children, and Cripsie’s red head conspicu- 
ous on the driver’s seat. In the midst was 
Lutie, wearing a puzzled, thoughtful look. 
From time to time she glanced at Cripsie, 
who sat sometimes smiling, oftener 
frowning, looking very like a sunbeam that 
a cloud was trying to put out. 

“‘ What an odd boy,” she thought. 

“ First he got mad, 
Then he got glad, 
And now he hardly knows which to be. 
How—” 

But Lutie’s poetic musings were broken 
by a shout. The wagon stopped, and she 
started to see Aunt Meg’s cap, to hear the 
chirp voice say: 

“Here come my singing-birds. I some- 
how thought they’d take wing to-day.” 
And she picked them, one by one, out of 
the straw-heaps, with a chuckle and a 
hearty kiss. 

What a good time the children had. 
There wasn’t a cookie-maker in the county 
could equal Aunt Meg. Her pies were 





marvels; and she had a budget of stories 
seemingly inexbaustible and which always 


ENDENT. 


were ripe to tell, Andso they ate and lis- 
tened; they ate and laughed. Even Cripsie’s 
sunbeam rose rebellious against the cloud, 
refusing to be put eut. 

So passed the happy day. Toward sun- 
set they packed back again into the wagon, 
each with a pocketful of cookies, to com- 
fort them on the way. But Lutie hopped 
up on the driver’s seat. 

‘* Please, Cripsie, may I sit here?” she 
said. ‘‘I would so like to know about the 
letter,” she thought. ‘‘Perhaps, when it 
gets darker, I’!] dare ask why he was mad.” 

But Cripsie made no response. He seemed 
quite to ignore the child. He snapped a 
the horses, grumbled, and was altogether 
so glum that Lutie wished herself back 
with the crowd below. When suddenly 
she heard: 

“*T love Cripsie (don’t I, though?)— 

I tell you I love Cripsie 80.’ 
“‘Wouldn’t I like to know who sent that 
thing. It’s bothered me all day long. 
Sometimes it’s tickled me lots; but more 
times it’s made me mad.” When again 
came the ominous frowning that Lutie 
had seen that morn. 

“Of course,” added Cripsie, angrily, 
‘there can’t be no mistake. Them young 
uns sent it to tantalize me; and I’ve been 
idiot enough to—” 

Ab! Lutie understood. Quickly her 
little hand went up to Cripsie’s arm. 

“Oh, Cripsie!” she interrupted, ‘‘I sent 
the love-letter; and I meant it, every word.” 

The boy started. He turned and met 
Lutie’s eyes. Impossible to doubt their 
truth. 

** You, Miss Lutie? You?” he spoke, be- 
wilderedly. ‘‘ How came you to do that?” 

‘Pll tell you,” replied joyful little Lu- 
tie. ‘‘Ever solong [ thought: ‘Everybody 
scolds Cripsie, tells him how cross and 
disobligin’ he is; but I never heard any 
one say ‘I love you, Crispie,’ and I want- 
ed to doit sof Oncel almost did. ‘Crips,’ 
I began; but you looked so cross that I got 
scared and ran away. Then I thought 
sure I must give it up, when one day I 
heard Uncle Hal talkin’ about love-letters. 
And I says: ‘ That’s what I'll do. I'll send 
Cripsie a love-letter. I'll fix it nice and 
sly,so he must guess. I'll have flowers, 
too.’ So I fastened ’em in, and oh, Crip- 
sie! I wrote the poetry, every word /” 

The wee poetess paused to sigh. 

‘‘It was awful hard. It took three days 
to think out the rhyme. ThenI put it on 
the sill, and went and hid behind the wood 
pile. And oh, Cripsie!—” 

She paused again, thinking of the pretty 
love-letter’s fate; and Cripsie was recalling 
it, too. 

**Miss Lutie,” he spoke, shamedly, ‘I’m 
cross and ugly, I know. I don’t wonder 
folks don’t like me; But, you see, I never 
had much chance. Noone ever said 
* Cripsie, I love you,’ before; and somehow 
it seemed too good to be true. But, Miss 
Lutie, I will try now. Whenever I feel 
cross, I’ll say over them words, and, ’pon my 
honor, I'll do my best. And,” headded, 
with a smile, ‘‘perhaps I'll be a May-blos- 
som, too, Miss Lutie.” 

And a May-blossom he proved; started 
that evening to develop beautifully and 
make every one marvel, in the after days. 

——— oe 


PETS “COMPOSITION.” 
BY HELEN MATTIERS. 





‘Wat's the matter, Pet?” 

‘Oh! Aunty, to-morrow is composition 
day, and I can’t think of anything to 
write.” 

‘Let me see what you have on your 
slate.” 

“Oh! Aunt Kate, I’m ashamed. It is 
so stupid. But you may read it, if you 
like.” 

Aunt Kate glanced over the slate that Pet 
held up for her inspection, and then stooped 
and kissed the tear-stained face of the 
young ‘‘ composer.” 

*‘ Ah! yes, Isee. Trying to make brick 
without straw. Put up your slate now, 
dear, and come with me for a walk.” 

Aunt Kate was all ready to go out, with 
a basket on her arm and Pet’s scarlet cloak 
in her hands. The cape was soon wrapped 
around Pet’s plump shoulders and the hood 
drawn up over her curly head, and then 
they were off in a jiffy; for Aunt Kate is 





one of those brisk people who are never 


2 . 


long a-doing, and who stir up lazy folks as 
you have seen the wind whisk; dry leaves 
about. 

‘Where are we going, Aunty?” asked 
Pet, as she shut the cottage gate behind 
them. 

“To the woods, for wild flowers.” 

**Oh, how nice!” and Pet gave a little 
scream of delight, and, with a skip, hop, 
and a jump, was off down the grassy lane. 
At the end of the lane there was a stile, 
and when you crossed that you were in 
the woods. Here Pet sat perched like a red- 
bird on the topmost step when Aunt Kate 
came up. 

‘* Well, Red Riding Hood, have you seen 
the wolf to-day?” 

‘*No; but I was afraid I might, so I 
waited for you. But I’ve seen two blue- 
birds, and a crow, and oh! the cunningest 
little squirrel! He ran up that big beech 
tree and popped into a hole, as quick as a 
flash.” 

By this time Pet had jumped off the 
stile and was scuffling among the dead 
leaves, making them crackle and fly like 
mad. 

‘This way, dear. I always find the first 
flowers on this southern slope. Next 
month this bank will be ablaze with Indian 
pinks. Columbines grow higher up on 
that rocky ledge; but it is too soon for them 
yet.” 

‘‘Oh! Aunty, come quick, before I touhe 
them. The lovely little things! See how 
they are cuddled up together, to keep warm. 
What are they?” 

‘‘ That is a very fine cluster of Hepatica 
triloba, commonly called heart-liverwort. 
In some parts of the country, I believe, 
children call them squirrel-cups.” 

‘*They do look like little cups when half 
open. What a pretty color they are—such 
a bright blue they almost sparkle. What 
are you doing, Aunty?” 

‘‘Tam going to fasten this bit of white 
paper to a stick and leave it here, so that we 
can find them when we come back.” 


“Oh! how funny! That is like the dis- 
coverers used to do when they found a new 
country. They always planted a flag first 
thing. Here are somemore just like those; 
only they are white. How closethey cling 
to the big roots of this great tree, as if they 
were afraid and wanted the tree to take 
care of them. Are there any more sorts 
besides blue and white?” 

‘* Yes, some are of a pale rose color and 
there are several varieties of blue.” 

‘* How odd the leaveslook—so brown and 
battered, as if they had been out in all the 
storms of last winter.” 

‘“‘And so they have. After the blossoms 
have passed away the new leaves come, and 
they are quite pretty. Many of them are 
variegated.” 

‘‘What beautiful ferns! Are they ever- 
green, too?” 

“* Yes; these large ferns all grew last year. 
But here are a few tiny new ones just com- 
ing up.” 

And Aunt Kate set down her basket and 
took out a trowel, and began to dig up 
some of the finest of the ferns, taking care 
to disturb the roots as little as possible. 
While she was thus engaged Pet’s scarlet 
cloak flitted hither and thither among the 
leafless trees, quite lighting up the somber 
woods with its brilliant coloring. Present- 
ly Aunt Kate called to Pet that it was time 
togohome. The liitle girl came running 
up, with her hands full of flowers, and her 
cheeks as red as her cloak, and her blue 
eyes sparkling. 

‘* What a lovely little wood-nymph it is,” 
thought Aunt Kate. ‘‘Quite an improve- 
ment on the heavy-eyed, white-cheeked 
young slave of the slate.” 

“‘T have found some violets, and some 
other flowers that look a little like the 
white liverworts; but they are more deli- 
cate and have new leaves.” 

‘* These are wood anemones. 
dainty little things.” 

‘““Do you know, Aunty, they make me 
think of Cousin Alice. They are so fair 
and tender.” 

‘And these sturdy hepaticas are like 
Alice’s little country consin, are they not? 
But here is the white flag, and my blue 
beauties quite safe.” 

While Aunt Kate took up the hepaticas 





They are 





Pet hunted for partridge-berries among the 
moss under a clump of pines close at hand. 














































































Just as Aunt Kate was ready to start, Pet 
called out: 

“Don’t you smell something good, 
Aunty—something spicy and fresh and 
woodsy? Oh! I’ve found it! It is a teenty- 
weenty flower, pink and white, and looks 
like wax; and it grows close to the ground, 
under the leaves. Oh! how sweet!” 

‘*That is the celebrated May-flower, or 
trailing arbutus. We are lucky to find it, 
for it is rare in these woods.” ; 

“Oh! Aunty! your basket does loo 
too sweet! Let me put in my May-flowers, 
and then it will smell sweet, too.” 

I wish a painter could have seen Aunt 
Kate’s basket after Pet added her rose- 
colored May-flowers and bright berries to 
its store of woodland treasures. 

It would have made a lovely picture, 
with its fringe of graceful ferns, its dainty 
wild-flowers, and exquisite lichens, of all 
the delicate wood-tints. 

They heard the tea-bell ring as they en- 
tered the cottage gate; and Pet said she 
was 88 hungry as the wolf that ate Red 
Riding Hood. After tea, Aunt Kate asked 
Pet to come to her room. Aunt Kate’s 
room was the cosiest place imaginable, and 
Pet was always glad of an invitation to 
visit it. 

This evening a cheery fire burned in the 
open grate, and a lighted lamp, with a 
pretty green shade, stood on the table. 
Aunt Kate’s easy-chair was drawn up at 
one side of the table, and Pet’s little rocker 
at the opposite side. There was a bow 
window, full of plants and hyacinths, 
blooming in glass. And two sides of the 
room had hookcases, from the floor to the 
ceiling. ‘‘Oh! how nice!” cried Pet, as 
she sat down in her little chair and began 
to rock herself, as if she had been a very 
cross baby. 

‘* Now, dear, what are you going to do 
until bedtime? You will have two whole 
hours to spend as you please.” 

“‘I don’t know, Aunty. What do you 
think 1’d best do?” 

‘* Suppose you write to Cousin Alice and 
tell her about our ramble. She will be 
glad to know that the wild-flowers are in 
bloom.” 

*‘Thank you, Aunty. I’m glad you 
thought of it. Poor Alice, I wish she lived 
in the country. It must be so dismal shut 
up in that great town.” 

And Pet ran to fetch her slate and pencil, 
and was back again directly and writing 
away as fast as her fingers could move, with 
a smile on her lips and an eager light in her 
eyes. Aunt Kate was knitting, with an 
open book on the table beside hér; but she 
looked at Pet’s bright face oftener than at 
the pages of her book. Long before the 
two hours were up Pet had written closely 
over both sides of her slate and laid it away 
in one of the drawers of Aunt Kate’s table, 
to be copied on the morrow. She sat look- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire while Aunt 
Kate turned the heel in the tiny scarlet 
sock that she was knitting for Pet’s baby 
brother. As Pet drew a long breath, Aunt 
Kate looked up and said: 

“A penny for your thoughts, my dear.” 

‘‘They’re not worth a penny. But I 
would give something to be rid of them. 
It’s that old ‘composition’ again. I don’t 
believe I shall sleep to-night, for thinking 
of it.” 

Aunt Kate laughed softly, and tapped 
with her knitting-needle on the drawer in 
which the slate was so safely stowed away. 
Pet is very bright, although she doesn’t 
like to write ‘‘ compositions,” and in a 
minute she had her arms around Aunt 
Kate’s neck and was patting her cheeks 
and kissing her, half-laughing and _ half- 
crying at once. 

“Oh! you darling duck of an Aunty. 
To think of me writing a ‘composition’ 
without knowing it. I never heard of 
such athing. And so easy, too! I wish all 
the girls had an Aunt Kate.” 

A 

‘¢ A WRITER in Scribner has an article on the 
aubject ‘How to keep the boys on the farm.’ 
He evidently means well,” says The Danbury 
News ; ‘‘ but he doesn’t touch the point. Tokeep 
the boys on the farm, the farm should be well 
paved, and lighted with gas, and bave a band- 
stand, and billiard tables, and its own bar and 
race-course. We hope our farmers are just as 
anxious as they appear to keep their boys on 
the farm; but they don’t seem to take any 
definite action.” 








Selections, 


GRAMS, FROM THE FRENCH OF 
“a MADAME RATAZZI. 





“a 
THERE is no heroine without a hero ; 
Take him away, her courage drops to zero. 


11. 

What wondrous inconsistencies 
A woman’s acts disclose: 

She bites the hand that would caress 
And kisses gives for blows. 


I1l. 
Love that from pity is not exempt 
After marriage oft turns to contempt. 


IV. 
There are many widows who’ve found 
Their first experiment cureed ; 
So married a second husband, 
To revenge themselves on their first. 


v. 
I wearied of life in society ; 

In wedlock I sought for distraction ; 
I found, I confess it, satiety, 

But somehow found not—satisfaction. 


vi. 
When a wife has a secret to tell, sure as fate 
It is that her husband possesses her hate. 


vil. 
The effect of their marriage is queer 
With some men—quite turning the head— 
Making all women lovely appear, 
Excepting the one they have wed. 


VIII. 
For her who has been long a wife 
Death fewer terrors has than life. 


—George Birdseye, 
THE CARE OF THE UNKNOWN 
DEAD. 





At the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street 
there is a small building, apparently con- 
structed as an addition to the Bellevue 
Medical College. The lower rooms are 
fitted to display the bodies of the unknown 
dead, so that every facility may be afforded 
those who visit this place to identify a miss- 
ing relative or friend. This is the New 
York Morgue, which was constructed in 
1866. Paris has two of the institutions, 
one of which has existed since the seven- 
teenth century; the other was built in 1866, 
and is placed behind the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, near the River Seine. Those who 
have visited the Morgue in this city and 
those in Paris unhesitatingly pronounce 
the former the more perfectly adapted to 
the purposes for which it was constructed. 

As soon as a body is taken to the ae 
a full account of how it was discovered, at 
what time and piace, and all the particulars 
regarding the appearance of the body and 
its surroundings, every portion of the 
clothing and all the peculiarities noticed 
is carefully placed upon the record-book. 
In all cases where the death evidently has 
been caused by violence or the cause is not 
known notice is sent to the coroner’s office; 
and in case a crime has been committed 
the facts are laid before the police. The 
main room is arranged to enable those en- 
deavoring to identify a corpse to do so 
with as little discomfort and annoyance as 
possible. After the body has been laid 
upon a marble slab, the head is propped up 
and the features made to appear as natural 
as possible. In the colder months a body 
can be preserved for a long. time, if neces- 
sary, without material changes from decom- 
position. In the hot weather this is more 
difficult, and a series of jets has been so ar- 
ranged that water from a tank can be con- 
stantly showered over those portions of the 
body that are most susceptible to changes. 
Although visitors cannot touch the ies, 
as the portion of the room where they lie is 
surrounded by a plate-glass screen, they 
can closely scrutinize every part of the 
remains and easily distinguish any peculiar 
mark. The clothing is hung in another 
apartment, the articles being carefully 
ticketed, with a number corresponding to 
that attached to the body. This clothing is 
preserved a year, unless sooner identified; 
and then, if it is not fit for any use, it is de- 
stroyed. The ornaments and valuable arti- 
cles found upon the dead are also carefully 
preserved, and, if no claimant appears, they 
are turned over to the city. When it is no 
longer proper to keep the bodies exposed, 
they are sent to Hart’s Island and interred. 
A careful record is kept of the exact place 
and the number at the head of each grave, 
that, if the clothing or other property should 
be identified at a future time, the body can 
be removed, if desired, to another burial 
ground. Photographs also are taken of all 
the bodies that are received; and thus the 
history of the dead persen can be obtained, 
even if many years should elapse between 
the tinding of the body and the time of 
identification. 

At the end of each month a report of all 
the bodies taken to the Morgue is made to 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correc- 
tions. The statistics for the past ten years 
show that the number of males is seven 
times as large as that of the females. 
About 75 per cent. of the bodies of unknown 
persons are taken from the rivers. There 
are also four times as many bodies taken 
from the rivers in the warmer months as 
during the winter. This also has been 
found to be true in the city of Paris. This 
is believed to be due to two causes: one 
that the number of suicides and cases of 
accidental drowning are much less in the 
winter than during the summer. Even 





though the suicide determined to de- 


stroy himself, he apparently seems to shrink 
from the idea of the suffering that he im- 
agines must ensue from a leap into water 
filled with floating ice. Another reason is 
stated to be that, even though a person 
may be drowned in cold weather, the body 
will not rise to the surface until the water 
reaches a temperature high enough to pro- 
mote decomposition. This causes the bod 
to remain at the bottom of the river un 
the warmer months, and then it comes to 
the surface and is discovered. If the rec- 
ord of the number of bodies found in the 
North and East Rivers during the winter 
is compared with that of the months of 
April, May, and June, it will be seen that 
the number of bodies sent to the Morgue in 
the latter three months fully bears out the 
previous statements. Besides the bodies of 
the unknown dead, many are sent to the 
Morgue by the coroners on account of the 
conveniences for holding autopsies there. 
The bodies also of those who die in desti- 
tute circumstances, in the public institu- 
tions or otherwise, are sent to the Morgue 
previous to burial at the city’s expenre. 
The records show that from Jan. 1st, 1876, 
to Jan. 1st, 1877, there were 4,326 bodies 
taken to the Morgue in this city. Of this 
number over 1,000 were coroners’ cases. 

The photographs that are taken of the 
dead when brought to the Morgue are 
rougbly arranged in a case at the right of 
the main entrance from Twenty-sixth 
Street. In the great ey of cases ex- 
cellent likenesses have secured, and 
this has proved a greater help to the iden- 
tification of persons than any other. The 
mee part of suicides by drowning have 

een by foreigners. In many cases the dead 
persons had made few friends in this city. 
Their sudden disappearance was noticed 
and commented upon ; but there was no- 
body who had sufficient interest in the miss- 
ing person to make inquiries, In such 
cases the body is buried in Potter’s Field 
and only the records of the Morgue furnish 
aclew to the missing person. In some few 
cases, after a lapse of several vears, rela- 
tives have come to this city to obtain facts 
concerning the disappearance, and the fact 
and date of death have been arrived at by 
the identification of a photograph taken 
long before, when the body was brought to 
the Morgue. The fateof a clergyman who 
died suddenly in this city, and whose body 
was taken to the Morgue, was cleared up 
and the body restored to his family several 
months after his death through the recogni- 
tion of aslip of paper preserved with an 
old pocket-book that had been found upon 
his person. Several persons have also been 
identified many months after burial by pe- 
culiar marks, that had been carefully re- 
corded on the books of the Morgue. Every 
scrap of paper and all other articles that 
might give the desired clews are systematic- 
ally preserved, so that they can be referred 
to at any time. —WV. Y. Tribune. 


CHOPIN. 


Freperic Francios CHoprin was born in 
Zelazowawola, near Warsaw, March ist, 
1810, and was the most poetic and one of the 
most original piano-forte composers of the 
present age; while as a virtuoso he was in- 
comparable, especially in the playing of his 
own compositions. He began the study of 
music while quite young, and the progress 
that the boy made in piano playing and in 
theoretical studies was both rapid and won- 
derful, so that he soon had the entrée to the 
palaces of the aristocracy, where he aston- 
ished his auditors by his cbarming and orig- 
inal- playing and by his beautiful and fasci- 
nating compositions. From Warsaw he 
went to Paris, where it was difficult for him to 
establish himself, giving piano instruction, 
and now and then a piano recital, seldom 
appearing in public, it being understood 
that those who wished to hear him must be 
admitted to some salon or other, where he 
was in the habit of playing for the nobility. 
After sojourning a while in Southern France 
he returned to Paris, a celebrated and wor- 
shiped, but sick and broken-hearted hero. 
He died of consumption, in Paris, October 
17th, 1849, and, by his desire, Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, which he admired so mucb, was 
performed at his obsequies. 

His compositions embraced concertos, 
rondos, variations, nocturnes, mazurkas, 
ballades, waltzes, etudes, scherzos, preludes, 
sonatas, and a trio, all for piano, and a few 
Polish songs. | 

With Chopin begins a new epoch in the 
literature of piano composition and a new 
era in the technique of piano playing. While 
some piano authors, like Beethoven, Shu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, and others devoted a 
great part of their lives to orchestral and 
other grand compositions, Chopin’s world 
was confined to the piano. The orchestral 
accompaniments to his concertos show 
plainly that apart from the piano he felt 
ill at ease. While his nocturnes, many of the 
mazurkas, etudes, and preludes are full of 
the most tender feeling and deep sentiment, 
he has shown in some of his compositions, 
like. the two sonatas, the Allegro de Con- 
cert, the scherzos, and the fantasie, breadth 
and passion of the most vehement kind. He 
tells us in these the woes and sufferings of 
his beloved country and of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. He dreams of their deliverance 
from the tyranny of a foreign yoke and 
makes himself happy with sucha hope. His 
mental organization was of the most subtle 
kind, and his personality was continually 








influenced by his immed! surroundings; 
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and no doubt many of his most beau: 
sentiments, given to us in his nocturnes 
other compositions, were caused by mo. 
mentous occurrences happening around 
him. He seems to have i alized the tech. 
nique of the piano, which in his composi- 
tions is beautiful in the extreme. Ey 
piano student is particularly fascinated 
with the study of Chopin, as it gives him 
an opportunity to display the highest gifts 
that a performer can possess, and in the 
concert-room he is always certain to have 
the sympathy of a musical audience.—C py, 
WOLFsOEN. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel. 

Bags, which look so old and rusty that they arg 
ashamed to carry them, look just as ay asnew. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet, 8 the leather 

dy will be without it after one trial. Bewarg 
of imications and counterfeits. For sale everywhere 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. — 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West (4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite “Macy's.” 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington &t., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 





A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR, 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE. QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking ani 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


T.M. WHIDDEN & 66., 


(FORMERLY MENDOUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 
Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 

R. HOE & Co., 
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42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 


STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, 


Price-List and Illustrated Catalogue free on appli- 
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JESSE S. CHENEY & CO., 
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NINETY DAYS 


HERRING’S 
SAFES. 


es have been subjected to the following 
anne evn the property of their owners, to 
whom we refer. 


FIRE AT:WATCHEMOKET, R. I. 
(January 2d, 1877). 
Alexander Munro, 
FIRE AT LANCASTER, PA., 
(January 10th, 1877). 
Agent Singer Man’f’g Co. 


FIRE AT SCRANTON, PA. 
(January 13th, 1877). 


Hand & Post. 
The Moosic Powder Co. 
A. Chamberlain. 
FIRE AT KINCSTON, N. Y., 
January 14th, 1877). 
John O’Connor. 


FIRE AT WAVERLY, N. Y., 
(February, l4th, 1877). 


A. Hildebrand. 
FIRE AT NORTH. ATTLEBORO 


*9 
(February 18th, 1877). 


D. B. Cornell. 


FIRE AT FISHKILL LANDING,N. Y., 
(February 26th, 1877). 


C. J. Stotesb urye 


FIRE ON BOND ST ST.. 6 a YORK, 
(March 6th, 1877 


Robbins & ‘Appleton. 
Baldwin, Sexton & Peterson. 
Jacot, Gerard & Co. 

Pearce, Kursh & Co. 

Taylor & Brother. 

Thomas G. Brown. 





FIRE AT NEWBERRY, S. C., 
(March 8th, 1877). 
John O. Peoples. 


FIRE AT CLINTON, N. C. 
(March 27th, 1877). 


Felix Reichman. 
A. 8. C. Powell. 


FIRE AT MONROEVILLE, O., 
(April ist, 1877). 


James Green. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


HERRING & CO., 
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MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THR 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK A LARGE ASsORT- 
MENT OF LIGHT 


CARRIAGES 


1876. 








which we warrant to be first-class and can 
sell at greatly reduced prices, 


LIGHT FAMILY CARRIAGES 


for One and Two-rhorse Use a Spe- 
cialty. 


KIMBALL BROS., 


fi2and 114 SUDBURY STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL KINDS OF 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORK, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc., 
J. B. & J. M. CORNELL. 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 
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pensive. ean be 

bextons: ~~ eee Dy tolegrap ih. 
Recommen by of Health for funerals of 


emer > Mm’ ‘2 
No. 406 Peari ori Bt: ad fons g Ow Bowers, New York. 


THE HUMAN CHEST. 











REFRIGERATOR 
with Water, Wine, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 
keeper in the World. 
Centennial Award given 


226 W. 23d St., New York. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 











SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


PENDENT 


- Fnsuranee, | 


A NEW CO-OPERATIVE. 


Tue Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
offers to give $15,000 toward a life insur- 
ance fund for its employés. Engineers 
are to pay two dollars monthly, and secure 
$3,000 in case of death; conductors and 
firemen to pay one dollar and a quarter 
monthly, and secure $1,000; and brakemen 
one dollar monthly, and secure $700. It is 
made a condition that if an employé is 
discharged all he has paid shall be refunded 


to him; but if he leaves the company vol- 

untarily he shall forfeit all he has paid. 

The plan has undoubtedly been devised to 

prevent strikes, and it is very doubtful if it 
is made to work. As a mixture of 

liberal surrender value, tontine, co-opera- 

tive, and regular life insurance, the plan 

excels anything we have ever seen. We 

apprehend the railroad company will not 
find themselves in very good shape after 
they have tried it awhile. Suppose 500 
paid two dollars each per month and were 
at the average age cf forty. The num- 
ber of losses would be five each year, 
even if there was no extra risk from 
the occupation of an engineer. No regular 
life company would insure such risks with- 
out an extra rate, which would make the 
premium about one-third greater, and the 
expected losses would be at the rate of 
about seven a year out of the 500. The 
company would, in consequence, expect to 
pay $21,000 a year, and would receive but 
$1,000 a month, or $12,000 for the year. 
Just how long the original $15,000 would 
last or where they would get money to pay 
to a discharged employé we cannot tell. 
Applying tbe well-known laws of mortality, 
we must pronounce the scheme unsafe, un- 
less they propose to put in a large extra 
amount each year. There is another phase 
of it that they might well look at. Sup- 
pose a man has been paying in his two 
dollars a month for a number of years, 
and wants to leave. By the rules, he would 
receive nothing. But if he will make bim- 
self so obnoxious to the company that 
they cannot retain him in their employ, 
they not only discharge him, but pay him 
for it. In plain words, it is paying a man 
for being unfaithful to his duties. We 
have no doubt the company would find 
their scheme bad in its profits and worse 
in its morals, and that it would not be a 
very long time before they would wish 
they had stuck to their business of run- 
ning a railroad, and left the life insurance 
business to.be managed by men who un- 
derstood it. The adage that a shoemaker 
should stick to his last will always be a 
good one. 








INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMINE THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 


IT offers pom insurance at actual cost on the term 





s and allows its poli 
of tneir insurance in month y 


Hi 
g 


insura eposits by the @ Protection 

s thoroughly solvent, having about $150, $00 deposited 

with the state treasurer of i!linois for the security of 

policyholders. It sae insurance for the full 

tof its p furnishes it at about one- 

half the price charged OY the best mutual companies 

7 on the reserve =. 

hile it + every man’s duty to insure his life, for 

the protection of his family, it is also his duty to 

obta' > at ao! a possible price consistent with 
secu’ 








tion Life Insurance Gomnpeny. pay as you go, get 
ew yee pay for, keep your reserves in your own 





|ECONOMISE, 


BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


{ts workmanship is equal to a Chronometer . 


tch, and 
,as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. received 
the Highest Awards at the Vienna and Gantonnial 
Expositions. We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 


Machines, or compete in price with Dealers sellin 


close business, but we d 


PRICE. WE CIVE A WARRANT 
guaranteeing to keep it in repair, 


out to 
competition in QUALITY and 
with EACH MACHINE, 


free of charge, for 


5 years. It makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


ACENTS 
ie 


‘ WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; 
Cone Oy & ae ams Chicago, ills.; and San Francisco, Cal. 








ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


AGBCLE, OVOT...20.--0eccccccceesereees $10,000,000. 

Surplus, nearly................. 2,000,000 
The assets are good for their ful] face. No deduc- 

tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 

cause. 

Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, 





8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ase’t Sec’s. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nw YORK, January Mth, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following statement of ite 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Siemiame 8 received on piMorine Risks from 
st December, 


} Aah 1876. to 876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies ad marked omist 

| 6 ERS ERR: 2,172,260 O07 

Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... , $1,101,4 101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Kicks, a nm Fire disconnected with 
Frestame i off from ist January, 

1876, to 3lst December, 1876......00..--.000 35,061,095 123 

Losses paid duritig the same period...... $1,865,193 49 

Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, $1,038,410 35 


Tee Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, 1 ‘and other Stocks . 068, 
joane, | ‘secured b Btocks ond otherwise.. 1,779, 
Real Es ~~ and M ‘267 


ortgages.. 
Interest a ona aot moa ons claims due 


the Co: ny, estimated at —......sse0s 3D 
Premium. otes an Bills | beaesaie 1,812,504 38 
Canals fe Bamkis..cc..cces secccccccccecccses oe 012 74 
Total Amount of Assets.............-.$15,004,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega) representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for which certificates will 
beissued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHA ARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
W. H. H. MOORE, abot PH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIs CURTIS. ROB'T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
SaMEs Low GEORGE W. LANB, 
DAVID LANE, ROB’ oe STUART, 
GORDON W, BORNHAM.J AMES G DE FOREST, 
DAN:EL 8. MILLER, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
M. STURGI HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO DAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 
YAL PHELPS, DMUND W. CORLIES, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOlT, 

.A HAND. WILLIAM BRYCE 
OHND.HEWLETT, W LEA MH. F FOGG, 
WILLIAM H. WEB V. KING. 
CHABLES P. BURDET 








Unni s STATES 


ILaLE'*E; 
INSURANCE COMPARY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wus. ne JSST) ar 7: 


ON PRESENTATION. 


ae - - PRESIDENT. 


Colney dng od 
dle De ment, 
Drexel Seperiniend Cor. Waliand Bread ts. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSU RANCE co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
aad 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYR. 








Cash Capital. .......s-006 eceaccessossee $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 336,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund. ........ eocee §=— 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 930,107 84 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877,....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D 
A.M.KIRBYSec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't 
OC. H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 














INSURANCE NOTES. 


A REPORT of crookedness in the affairs of 
the National Life Insurance Company of 


Montpelier, Vt., has created great excite- 
ment among the policyholders of the com- 
pany. The facts, as gathered by the Bos 
ton Journal representative from Dr. Julius 
Y. Dewey, the president of the company, 
and who has held that office for about twen- 
ty-seven years, appear to be as follows: 

The company was incorporated in 1848, 
with a capital at first of $100,000, but which, 

by an amendment of the act of incorpora- 
tion, in 1849, was reduced to $50,000 and 
the company located at Montpelier. This 
capital was a guaranty to the policyholders, 
and might be retired when the surplus 
funds of the company became sufficiently 
large to secure the policyholders. The 
capital was retired many years since, and 
there has been no stock or stockholders 
until now, when the directors of the com- 
pany have created a capital of sixty-six 

thousand dollars, which pays interest at 
the rate of seven per cent. annually, and 

have taken all the stock themselves, without 
notice to the policyholders. Much earnest 
feeling is expressed by policyholders, who 

will quite likely resort to a court of chance- 

ry to have the stock again retired, as they 

claim that no legitimate cause existed for 
issuing stock at this time. In the mean- 

time, it is rumored that an injunction will 

be asked, to prevent the stockholders from 

voting upon the new and only stock of the 
company until a decision can be had in 
court. The company is solvent beyond 
any question and has always been consid- 
ered one of the best. It is only a struggle 
for management, and, from the course they 

have taken in this stock business, we should 
hope the present managers might be ‘eft 
out. 

—A correspondent of the New York 
Times writes thus: ‘‘I am so unfortunate as 
to have paid about $1,500 on a policy to the 
Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Through you I ask of the attorney-gen- 
eral or the superintendent of insurance that 
the company not only be wound up, but 
that the policyholders have the assets paid 
over tothem. I, for one, want no reinsur- 
ance, and believe a large majority of all 
that are insured in that company will agree 
with me.” The correspondent is right. 
Suppose a dry goods merchant were to fail. 
Would creditors be willing to accept their 
share in the value of the assets in orders 
for goods on other houses, or -would they 
want what belonged to them in actual cash? 
We think people should be allowed to trade 
with an insurance company of their own 
selection. If a company.is to be wound up, 
most certainly give to every insurer his 
share of the assets. 


—On the 20th of April, 1876, the North 
America Life Insurance Company had 
out 1,806 registered policies, with about 
$2,700,000 insurance, and 3,666 non-regis- 
tered policies, covering about $5,500,000 of 
insurance. At that time, upon a general 
statement and counting all the assets to be 
good, there was a deficiency of about $550,- 
000. It isa somewhat curious transforma- 
tion to note that the North America, which 
had 12,780 policies in force upon Dec. 31st, 
1873, of which 8,720 were registered, has 
now by this last account only 5,472 policies 
in force, of which 1,806 are registered. 
The Universal Company, on the contrary, 
had 6,745 policies in force on Dec. 31st, 1873, 
which had increased on Dec. 3ist, 1875, to 
17,477 in force. Receiver Pierson is una- 
ble to say when he will be able to report to 
the court respecting the North America’s 
condition. —Mail. 

—Mr. J. P. O’Neil is the new and fourth 
receiver of the Continental; and, as usual, 
the case goes to the courts for a decision as 
to whether he or the present receiver shall 
dispose of what the lawyers have left. It 
is interesting to look at the difference in the 
winding up of this company and the Secur- 
ity. In the latter the superintendent found 
the company insolvent, made a motion for 
a receiver, and ex-Mayor Wickbam was at 

once appointed and is pretty nearly through 


with his work. The lawyers and courts 
have had almost nothing to do with it 
What a rebuke upon the officers of the 
Continental, who deliberately placed the 
company into the hands of the soterious 
Andersoa 


—A new organization. has been formed | 
in Cincinnati called ‘‘The Mutual Benefit | 
Life Association of Walnut Hills,” the. 
object (according to its articles) being to | 
insure the lives of its members, for the’ 
benefit of their families and heirs. We 
suppose people will find out after atime 
that these co-operative dollar-ahead con- 
cerns are in no sense life insurance com- 
panies. In the meantime it is hardly fair— 
when one after another of them pass out 
of existence, because of their lack of any 
correct principle of life insurance—that 
their failure should be heralded as ‘‘an- 
other life company failed.” 


—The Tilton-Butler raid on the United 
States Life Insurance Company takes on a 
new form, in a supplemental complaint 
proposed to be filed by the engineers of this 
remarkable proceeding. The officers of 
the company, however, allege that the sup- 
plemental complaint is put in merely to 
gain time, their counsel having notified Mr. 
Butler geome time since that they wished 
the case pushed to a trial at once, to which 
notification he paid no attention. They 
charge, further, that the proceedings are in- 
stituted for the purposes of blackmail, and 
add that they are ready at any time to bring 
the matter to an issue. 


—Judge Westbrook has rendered a de- 
cision in the case of the Atlantic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in the matter of 
an application for a receiver. He denies 
the application, saying that, the secretary of 
the company having declared its solvency 
and its ability to continue business, an ex- 
amination in conformity with the require 
ments of the act must be had. The exam- 
ination of the assets and funds of the com- 
pany will be made, as the Judge announced, 
before him, as far as possible, and he will 
then state what arrangements in the matter 
will be made. 


—The case of Benjamin Noyes was called 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer at New- 
ark, Thursday. It will be remembered 
that Noyes forfeited his bail by failing to 
appear in court, and that the case was then 
set down for Thursday, to go on with or 
without the prisoner. At the appointed 
time, however, County Prosecutor Abeel 
asked that the case might go over until the 
September term, and the court so ordered. 
The grand jury found no indictment 
against the directors of the New Jersey 
Mutual. 


—Stephen H. Rhodes, Massachusetts in- 
surance commissioner, occupied a room on 
the third floor of the Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis on the night of the fire, but had no 
difficulty in making his escape, quietly fol- 
lowing a number of ladies to the Fifth 
Street entrance, and afterward had his bag- 
gage and papers, which were valuable, re- 
moved by use of ladders. He was in St. 
Louis looking after life insurance matters; 
but had a very good chance to study the 
subject of fire insurance quite thoroughly. 


—The hotel clerk now never asks the 
traveler ‘‘if he will have a fire in his 
room.” It scares them too much. A 
bucket of coal, worth ten cents, and the 
time of a man, worth ten more, for which a 
charge of fifty cents is made, helps the 
profits of a hotel with two hundred guests 
wonderfully. Will we never have done 
with the losses resulting from the burning 
of the Southern Hotel? 


—It appears that the great lecturer on biol- 
ogy, the president of the late American Popu- 
lar Life, knew a trick or two of the business. 
He claimed to have issued over 1,000 pol- 
icies, only three of which had really been 
issued, and then put the premiums on them 
of over $80,000 as unpaid premiums, thus 
hoping to swell the assets to a sufficient 
amount to cover liabilities. 


—The latest news touching the New Jer. 
sey Mutual Life is that the chancellor of New 
Jersey has directed the receiver to refund 
to policyholders the amounts paid by them, 
since the receiver was appointed, for premi 
ums. We bave told them all along that 
they need not pay the premiums. 


—The total number of policies issued by 
Buglish life companies in 1876 was 4,716 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE : C0., | 


17 and 19 Warren St., New 
| — he ede Patina 


t. oo 
Premiums much » toed Phan in other companies. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, on and pen Bereets Cer 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 52. 


The princi; features of of this Company are ABSO 
LOTR SECURITY, ECONOMICAL as 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 


All Forms of LAfeand Endowment Policies Iseued. 


OP. Gu. JAMES BUELL, President. 
‘ BURFORD Actuary 


THE 


PENN "WUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returaoed to the 5 every year. 
Policies non-forfeltina fortheir valu 
Endowment peices at nie rates, 

nts wanted. Apply 





H. 8. STRPHENS, Vice-President. 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
. OF 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, « = $10,600,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN 0.8. <« «= $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
566 WALL STREET. 


1825. 18s77 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -. - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. yey Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL = =*© 2© = »s $100,000 
ASSETS = = + = @ $6,037,404 


15.969 Policies in force, insuring 833,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
Gro. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 














Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS €. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 












NEW ENGLAND MUTOAL 
LUFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 





NET ASSETS, Janua 
Deduct Surplus to 


i aces vee 2. coos r eed isco dbes ds —, 183 31 
EINSURANCE FUND for the tection 
Soyhehdera, in accordance with the law of this el x 
monweailth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY, 


lst. The adoption ons Losetiumaaas of atho 
adequate rate of prem roughly 


2a. The santana ae anample Reserved Funda, 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is 700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and big, ad ~ giving a history of the 
Company’s operations — the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Compens, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t 8ec’y, 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


——_. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
E. W. DEREY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel, 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of Agenci 
York and Connecticut. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


1St, I8T7...<,000000., . $13,871 40 a 
857 50 





for Nev 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 





Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 





W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
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CASH CAPITAL, - - 
Reserve for 1 z= 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ e eg ee 


Net Surplue - - ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, - + = 
SUMMARY 
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INCOME. 
TTTTITT TT TTT TL) Recccce Ceccccccsece «0 Codecs eeccecccecetee-cee - 1A 
er end sent. icdbedisiatedaes sucdekdbacbs 6 Cbdsdcecqeee dadadsesauadesaaccsne . 1,728,410 39— __ 9,242,541 67 67 
$36,920,172 54 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
by death and matured Endowments............ceccesceseees ce seeeenee $2,200,039 94 
geraen s, Surrender Values, and Annuities. 2,970,387 61 
Dividend on Capital ... iN 7,000 00 
State, County, and ny Taxes. jakeones abasecees 70,911 07 
Contingent $ Sinking 000 00 
Commissions Purchase noe Commissions, cages Expenses, and Physi- 
cians’ Fe ll dal pes Bas. L auacsaees. adscadeuccas “ bo ny 4 
laries ‘Os e, an xe BMC. 00s  cocccceseetecsecsseeeseee ,' 
salaries, Lam x Printing. Building, and other Expensés.. Meat e teenie wadedsake 294,626 4— 6, 503,452 64 
Net Cash Assets, December 3st, 1876 .......:... ET Terr ral 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages ...00 2+. eeneee + $16,237,264 45 
Real Estate in ‘ew York and Boston. and purchased under foreclosure .., 5,615,637 88 
U. 8. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York. 5,004,015 60 
[([(  -—=—=—- ye ahaa per eS SP et gers SPs: 2 29,300 00 
Loans secured by ‘United States ‘and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York..........e0...seeeseee 1,981,820 00 
‘Commuted Commissions.... .. 20. seeeeees deals ay <agne: tne 100,819 65 
oe on pane. in ye and other Depositories, on interest...... oacthenes tag be se 
Cc NU DUCGERIB. 0. ccccs. ccc 000 cor ccccceceeéees darvetscdauts eddowe 
wane setoy- $30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....... 552 95 
Premiums due and in tranBit.........ccceeeecscceeeceeere hadgaus dsdecaadendaaaes 158.460 00 
Deferred PIOUMRMS . nc. .ccee -ccccece coccrecctes + cocsesceesececsetiocs eevee 670 816 00 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand... atecqeehen 140 385 


THE INDE 


ym, 1877] 


REND PNT, 99 





SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 


se ceecesscescescesscsessetecsesessssssessseess 829,677,630 87 








Net Assets, January ist, 1876 ........ 











































1,318,214 51 





ee OOO eee ete Cee ere Seeee ne 


Total Liabiities. including Reserve for somnauaaane of all existing policies........0...... 934-334-934 r 
Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . .. .. . + $5,503,793 41 


Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine fgitaten over legal reserve.... .. masedeana jegaas 52.20 See 0 
New Business in 1876, 7,293 Policies, assurin Ras socccee B2S, 70 
Outstanding Risks — .....cce cc sescccerccercnseccecceseee Megeaaaanaue - 17 "93 30 rT) 











From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
— dividends will be declared available on settlement of next an premium to participating 


oli 
’ The valuation of the peng oN outstanding. has been made on the sma Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of ¢ m- Vie ; Actuaries. 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination bee been of me most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that ne cerpo: — n doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has. no hi avin, een taken for ae but every item, both of assetsand liaoilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustion scrutinized accomplish this, a force of ten ns, under the Chie miner of the 
Devartment, sae engaged for neariy three months. The Superintendent ‘s much gratified at 
being able to ae maeit at the Fosuls of this inves sticesion shows the complete solvency of the institution, an 

that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its ‘Management and conduct from this time as in the 


past a career of solid comm prosperity is before it. nae 54 SMYTH, 
* Superintendent 


2? 


The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a. period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


“The business of mie AT bead m conducted with energy, ability, and system, and its un —— 
growth since a “he - it oes, nearly .000 assets, and about $5,000, lus 
profits, according to the wie Fa he shows uncommon industry and vigor ce the part ot ite chief 
officers and dire irectors and, an, in in 3] pinion 0 of ft this Go mmittee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutio 
“ All of which is Sepetlindlty on 
“B.D. MORGAN, 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN, 

CHARLES 8S. SMITH, MORRIS é. wieeae 

peg ree BLISs, j J. M. MORRISON, 
. G. FRANCKLYN, F.D.T PPEN. ‘ie 


~: full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full. Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained by application to the Bociety or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. “: 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough — 
ak me ode tem tigation | pn, into the etthize ee congition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 


atives of Polieynoiders has not relaxed axed in the Bint! digits the oussvundty’ eakeanatens ty che Sek: 


presenting the Hhoport of Ste the Finance Committee state that they have 4 

= year ‘tit Sooke labor 0 the Consideration of the system by which the usiness of the 
Svc ate is cana y d its expenses regulated; and have directed th cement of all rules and 
methods a cpepten pe the seiadine of the Society to and continuing the same at the lowest standard 
i ‘The undivided “sarpius fund of th ¢ Society is psy AL is requisite for the continuance of diy 

ends to poli olders without d tion, 2 
investments vane : Commitree have nution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 

thousand dollars of the said undivided 

ances polteymldetra are ae farther 0 day | of — Co mmnittee, OF ot She Beans to perm rh dy a 
pe. + oaelienion ia Assurance Society has during the past six months (a pA period of unexampled a 


ess and finance), undergone, through its own Committees Insurance: 
State, and a Policyholders at ce partment o. the 
ments of its affairs, elders” Committee, examinations, ae eo of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 


Sraue id ‘owe Wer f ABAD DT wAS fe 
PARK HANpy, ik. Wosnbur. | ae re 
J. A. STEWART, nance. 


Board ot Directors: 
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WENBY B GEORGE H. STUA 
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4. W. ALBERANDER, Vice-President. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PHOTIUS 6 ooo cece cpecccccaccccccccgccqsccecpeccpesdbccccsecdevdosecce $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued.............. decadadoude $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876..................+. 287,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total - - -= = $37,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by Geath.....cecevecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccccess $1,047,048 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ see. 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 





Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............-+++++ 140,232 32 
OM CAMBE BROCK, 6000s ccccsccisccccccccccccccccpecccces Jaadaagauad 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - ~ S32,730,898 20 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand............++++++++ $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks ones 
value $10,311,045 67).....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 9,730,529 91 
EGR OMEN Scand dacasdqataseduacsiog AR EPCE eadedajaceddatacdeaces . 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate ‘purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)......... gadvcdanadaadcddaasde 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)....... gadedddiedvatacéat -. 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..............06. ccccscccavscccccee 482,008 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


TRURBNO ic capccpscccdeecacscnnescceacaccedesdévescsss Raliekaas 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances...............- ditncanacedsavateddsuteddedsadtues 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. ist, MeN addeasadcadacasne - 800,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.... 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 - - #33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $814,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.......... vclncdtbesdcdatiiwcecdé 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium........ss.ccsee cocssseceeess 29,004,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........ccescevecseesceees 


517,504 84 
17,088 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.........ccccscecccsevcevccecees $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan: 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876...........c cece cece ccccccee scocccees 





-- 126,132,119 00 


TN TE Oils BO y BOGE oo onic cc ksh cccccdtadccacanesecccccaccac 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID Dows, ISAAC ©, KENDALL, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
4. ¥. SR YMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


JOUN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM B. BEERS, 


WM, H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
#50. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THBODORE M. BANTA, Caster 
D ODEL.. Superintendent ff Agencies 





AERTS? ete amen 
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Just as Aunt Kate was ready to Start, Pet 
cailed out: 

“Don't you smell something good, 
Aunty—something spicy and fresh and 
woodsy? Oh! I've found it! It ts a teenty- 
weenty flower, pink and white, and looks 
like wax; and it grows close to the ground, 
under the leaves. Oh! how sweet!’ 

That le the celebrated May-flower, or 
trailing arbutus. We are lucky to find it, 
for it is rare in these woods.” 

“Oh! Aunty! your basket does look 
too eweet! Let me put iu my May-flowers, 
and then it will smell sweet, too.” 

I wish a painter could have seen Aunt 
Kate's basket after Pet added ber rose 
colored May-flowers and bright berries to 
its store of woodland treasures. 

Tt would have made a lovely picture, 
with its fringe of graceful ferns, its dainty 
wild-flowers, and exquisite lichens, of all 
the delicate wood-tints. 

They heard the tea-bell ring as they en- 
tered the cottage gate; and Pet said she 
was as hungry as the wolf that ate Red 
Riding Hood. After tea, Aunt Kate asked 
Pet to come to her room. Aunt Kate’s 
room was the cosiest place imaginable, and 
Pet was always glad of an invitation to 
visit it. 

This evening a cheery fire burned in the 
open grate, and a lighted lamp, with a 
pretty green shade, stood on the table. 
Aunt Kate’s easy-chair was drawn up at 
one side of the table, and Pet’s little rocker 
at the opposite side. There was a bow 
window, full of plants and hyacinths, 
blooming in glass. And two sides of the 
room had hookcases, from the floor to the 
ceiling. ‘‘Oh! how nice!” cried Pet, as 
she sat down in her little chair and began 
to rock herself, as if she had been a very 
cross baby. 

‘* Now, dear, what are you going to do 
until bedtime? You will have two whole 
hours to spend as you please.” 

“‘T don’t know, Aunty. What do you 
think I’d best do?” 

**Suppose you write to Cousin Alice and 
tell her about our ramble. She will be 
glad to know that the wild-flowers are in 
bloom.” 

‘“‘Thank you, Aunty. I’m glad you 
thought of it. Poor Alice, I wish she lived 
in the country. It must be so dismal shut 
up in that great town.” 

And Pet ran to fetch her slate and pencil, 
and was back again directly and writing 
away as fast as her fingers could move, with 
a smile on her lips and an eager light in her 
eyes. Aunt Kate was knitting, with an 
open book on the table beside her; but she 
looked at Pet’s bright face oftener than at 
the pages of her book. Long before the 
two hours were up Pet had written closely 
over both sides of her slate and laid it away 
in one of the drawers of Aunt Kate’s table, 
to be copied on the morrow. She sat look- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire while Aunt 
Katg turned the heel in the tiny scarlet 
sock that she was knitting for Pet’s baby 
brother. As Pet drew a long breath, Aunt 
Kate looked up and said: 

“A penny for your thoughts, my dear.” 

‘‘They’re not worth a penny. But I 
would give something to be rid of them. 
It’s that old ‘composition’ again. I don’t 
believe I shall sleep to-night, for thinking 
of it.” 

Aunt Kate laughed softly, and tapped 
with her knitting-needle on the drawer in 
which the slate was so safely stowed away. 
Pet is very bright, although she doesn’t 
like to write ‘‘ compositions,” and in a 
minute she had her arms around Aunt 
Kate’s neck and was patting her cheeks 
and kissing her, half-laughing and half- 
crying at once. 

“Oh! you darling duck of an Aunty. 
To think of me writing a ‘composition’ 
without knowing it. I never heard of 
such a thing. And so easy, too! I wish all 
the girls had an Aunt Kate.” 





‘¢ A WRITER in Scribner has an article on the 
aubject ‘How to keep the boys on the farm.’ 
He evidently means well,” says The Danbury 
News ; ‘‘ but he doesn’t touch the point. To keep 
the boys on the farm, the farm should be well 
paved, and lighted with gas, and have a band- 
stand, and billiard tables, and its own bar and 
race-course. We hope our farmers are fust as 
anxious as they appear to keep their boys on 
the farm; but they don’t seem to take any 
definite action.” 





Selections, 
MBORAMADAME RATARE 


1. 
Tuens is no heroine without « hero ; 
Take him away, her courage drops to sero, 





" 

What wordrous toconeststenctes 
A woman's acts disclose : 

Sve bites the band that would caress 
And kisses gives for blows. 


it, 
Love that from pity is pot exempt 
After marriage oft turns to contempt. 


rv. 
There are many widows who've found 
Thetr first experiment cursed 
So married a second husband, 
To revenge themselves on their first. 


v. 
I wearied of life in society ; 
In wedlock I sought for distraction ; 
I found, | confess it, satiety, 
But somehow found not—satisfaction. 


VI. 
When a wife has a secret to tell, sure as fate 
It is that her husband possesses her hate. 


vir. 
The effect of their marriage is queer 
With some men—quite turning the head— 
Makiog all women lovely appear, 
Excepting the one they have wed. 


VIII. 
For her who has been long a wife 
Death fewer terrors has than life. 
—George Birdseye, 


THE CARE OF THE UNKNOWN 
DEAD. 





At the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street 
there is a small building, apparently con- 
structed as an addition to the Bellevue 
Medical College. The lower rooms are 
fitted to display the bodies of the unknown 
dead, so that every facility may be afforded 
those who visit this place to identify a miss- 
ing relative or friend. This is the New 
York Morgue, which was constructed in 
1866. Paris has two of the institutions, 
one of which has existed since the seven- 
teenth century; the other was built in 1866, 
and is placed behind the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, near the River Seine. Those who 
have visited the Morgue in this city and 
those in Paris unhesitatingly pronounce 
the former the more perfectly adapted to 
the purposes for which it was constructed. 

As soon as a body is taken to the Morgue 
a full account of how it was discovered, at 
what time and place, and all the particulars 
regarding the appearance of the body and 
its surroundings, every portion of the 
clothing and all the peculiarities noticed 
is carefully placed upon the’ record-book 
In all cases where the death evidently has 
been caused by violence or the cause is not 
known notice is sent to the coroner’s office; 
and in case a crime has been committed 
the facts are laid before the police. The 
main room is arranged to enable thése en- 
deavoring to identify a corpse to do so 
with as little discomfort and annoyance as 
possible. After the body has been laid 
upon a marble slab, the head is propped up 
and the features made to appear as natural 
as possible. In the colder months a body 
can be preserved for a long time, if neces- 
sary, without material changes from decom- 
position. In the hot weather this is more 
difficult, and a series of jets has been so ar- 
ranged that water from a tank can be con- 
stantly showered over those portions of the 
body that are most susceptible to changes. 
Although visitors cannot touch the ies, 
as the portion of the room where they lie is 
surrounded by a plate-glass screen, they 
can closely scrutinize every part of the 
remains and easily distinguish any peculiar 
mark, The clothing is hung in another 
apartment, the articles being carefully 
ticketed, with a number corresponding to 
that attached to the body. This clothing is 
preserved a year, unless sooner identified; 
and then, if it is not fit for any use, it is de. 
stroyed. The ornaments and valuable arti- 
cles found upon the dead are also carefully 
preserved, and, if no claimant appears, they 
are turned over to the city. When it is no 
longer proper to keep the bodies exposed, 
they are sent to Hart’s Island and interred. 
A careful record is kept of the exact place 
and the number at the head of each grave, 
that, if the clothing or other property should 
be identified at a future time, the body can 
be removed, if desired, to another burial 
ground. Photographs also are taken of all 
the bodies that are received; and thus the 
history of the dead persen can be obtained, 
even if many years should elapse between 
the finding of the body and the time of 
identification. 

At the end of each month a report of all 
the bodies taken to the Morgue is made to 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correc- 
tions. The'statistics for the past ten years 
show that the number of males is seven 
times as large as that of the females. 
About 75 per cent. of the bodies of unknown 
persons are taken from the rivers. There 
are also four times a8 many bodies taken 
from the rivers in the warmer months as 
during the winter. This also has been 
found to be true in the city of Paris. This 
is believed to be due to two causes: one 
that the number of suicides and cases of 
accidental drowning are much less in the 
winter than during the summer. Even 
though the suicide determined to de- 





wer meet, he tly seems to shrink 
of the suffering that he im- 

Ay aa Th from a into water 
filled with floating ice. n reason is 
stated to be that, even though a person 
may be drowned in cold weather, the body 
will not rise to the surface until the water 
reaches a temperature bi¢h enough to pro 
mote decomposition. This causes the bod 
to remain at the bottom of the river until 
the warmer months, and then it comes to 
the surface and is discovered. If the rec 
ord of the number of bodies found in the 
North and Bast Rivers during the winter 
is compared with that of the months of 
April, May, and June, it will be seen that 
the number of bodies sent to the Morgue in 
the latter three months fully bears out the 
previous statements. Besides the bodies of 
the unknown dead, many are sent to the 
Morgue by the coroners on account of the 
conveniences for holding autopsies there. 
The bodies also of those who die in desti- 
tute circumstances, in the public institu- 
tions or otherwise, are sent to the Morgue 
previous to burial at the city’s expenre. 
The records show that from Jan. 1st, 1876, 
to Jan. 1st, 1877, there were 4,326 bodies 
taken to the Morgue in this city. Of this 
number over 1,000 were coroners’ cases, 

The photographs that are taken of the 
dead when brought to the Morgue sre 
roughly arranged in a case at the right of 
the main entrance from Twenty-sixth 
Street. In the great aeeny of cases ex- 
cellent likenesses have been secured, and 
this has proved a greater help to the iden- 
tification of persons than any other. The 
— part of suicides by drowning have 

een by foreigners. In many cases the dead 
persons had made few friends in this city. 
Their sudden disappearance was noticed 
and commented upon ; but there was no- 
body who had sufficient interest in the miss- 
ing person to make inquiries. In such 
cases the body is buried in Potter’s Field 
and only the records of the Morgue furnish 
aclew to the missing person. In some few 
cases, »fter a lapse of several years, rela- 
tives have come to this city to obtain facts 
concerning the disappearance, and the fact 
and date of death have been arrived at by 
the identification of a photograph taken 
long before, when the body was brought to 
the Morgue. The fateof a clergyman who 
died suddenly in this city, and whose body 
was taken to the Morgue, was cleared up 
and the body restored to his family several 
months after his death through the recogni- 
tion of aslip of paper preserved with an 
old pocket-book that had@ been found upon 
his person. Several persons have also been 
identified many months after burial by pe- 
culiar marks, that had been carefully re- 
corded on the books of the Morgue. Every 
scrap of paper and all other articles that 
might give the desired clews are systematic- 
ally preserved, so that. they can be referred 
to at any time —WV. Y. Tribune. 


CHOPIN. 


FreEpErIc Francios CHoPrn was born in 
Zelazowawola, near Warsaw, March ist, 
1810, and was the most poetic and one of the 
most original piano-forte composers of the 
present age; while as a virtuoso he was in- 
comparable, especiall ly in the playing of his 
own compositions. e began the study of 
music while quite young, and the progress 
that the boy made in piano playing and in 
theoretical studies was both rapid and won- 
derful, so that he soon had the entrée to the 
palaces of the aristocracy, where he aston- 
ished his auditors by his charming and orig- 
inal playing and by his beautiful and fasci- 
nating compositions. From Warsaw he 
wentto Paris, where it was difficult for him to 
establish himself, giving piano instruction, 
and now and then a piano recital, seldom 
appearing in public, it being understood 
that those who wished to hear him must be 
admitted to some salon or other, where he 
was in the habit of playing for the nobility. 
After sojourning a while in Southern France 
he returned to Paris, a celebrated and wor- 
shiped, but sick and broken-hearted hero. 
He died of consumption, in Paris, October 
17th, 1849, and, by his desire, Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, which he admired so much, was 
performed at his obsequies, 

His compositions embraced concertos, 
rondos, variations, nocturnes, mazurkas, 
ballades, waltzes, etudes, acherzos, preludes, 
sonatas, ’and a trio, all for piano, ‘and a few 
Polish songs. 

With Chopin begins a new epoch in the 
literature of piano composition and a new 
era in thetechnique of piano playing. While 
some piano authors, like Beethoven, Shu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, and others devoted a 
great part of their lives to orchestral and 
other grand compositions, Chopin’s world 
was confined to the piano. The orchestral 
accompaniments to his concertos show 
plainly that apart from the piano he felt 
il at ease. While his nocturnes, many of the 
mazurkas, etudes, and preludes are full of 
the most tender feeling and deep sentiment, 
he has shown in some of his compositions, 
like the two sonatas, the Allegro de Con- 
cert, the scherzos, and the fantasie, breadth 
and passion of the most vehement kind. He 
tells us in these the woes and sufferings of 
his beloved country and of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. “He dreams of their deliverance 
from the tyranny of a foreign yoke and 
makes himself happy with such a hope. His 
mental organization was of the most subtle 
kind, and his personality was continually 

nced by his immediate surroundings; 





and no doubt many of his most beautiful 
sentiments, given to us in his nooturnes and 
other compositions, were caused by mo- 


mentous urrences ning around 
him. fe seems to have the tech. 
nique of the mee which in bis com: 

tions is beautiful in the extreme. very 
piano student is ny Sy 
with the study of (¢ Mot n, ives him 
an opportunity to dis: athe i at gifts 
that a performer can nd in the 


concert room he is unge ost certain to have 
the sympathy of a musical —CARL 
WoLrsoun 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWNS PRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children's bare 
that have beoo me rough and red, and ene S 
Bags, which Too ’ iF old and rusty they « 


med to won ~h when —y og Sflens ihe leatiner. 
o lady will be without it after one 
of imi.ations and counterfeits. For Fee MN 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
Sst lee 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West {4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite “‘Macy’s.”’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR, 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE. QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 


FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


T.M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 
Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 

R. HOE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
O# EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Every article connected with the arts of Letter- 
Press tered ne ond Lay phic Printing, Book- 
binding, otyping, ag fereotyping always on 
han : (ake at short n 


CAST STEEL “SAWS ’ 
VENEER SAW MIL AND RESAWING 


INES, 
HYDRAULIC AND SUREW PRESSES 
for Pressing Popes, eoheoeo, Eas Hemp, Tallow, etc., etc., 
Grand, Broome, Lemay’ fi, i Columbia, and Gold 
Streets, New York 


the 
Street, London, ‘England. 


my 
Print sal Office 504 Crana St. N.Y. 
THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 
STUDENTS’ “MICROSCOPES, | 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 
coerce List and Illustrated Catalogue free on son 


“JESSE S. CHEYNEY & C0. 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY. 














_ tas: | DUREPAINTS 


Ee ee Ce ee 


2ED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 





PREPE 
| 07 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
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Fire Record of 


HERRING’S 
SAFES. 


Tiese Safes have been su ted to the following 
fires, prese ae the property of thelr owners, to 
whom we refer 


FIRE AT.WATCHEMOKET, R.1. 
(January 24, 1877). 
Alexander Munro, 


FIRE AT LANCASTER, PA., 
(January 10th, 1877). 


Agent Singer Man’f’g Co. 


FIRE AT SCRANTON, PA. 
(January 13th, 1877). 


Hand & Post. 
The Moosic Powder Co. 
A. Chamberlain. 


FIRE AT KINCSTON, N. Y., 
January 14th, 1877). 


John O'Connor. 


FIRE AT WAVERLY, N. Y., 
(February, l4th, 1877). 


A. Hildebrand. 
FIRE AT NORTH. ATTLEBORO 


(February 18th, 1877). 


D. B. Cornell. 


FIRE AT FISHKILL LANDINCG,N.Y., 
(February 26th, 1877). 


C. J. Stotesbury. 


FIRE ON BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
(March 6th, 1877). 


Robbins & Appleton. 
Baldwin, Sexton & Peterson. 
Jacot, Gerard & Co. 

Pearce, Kursh & Co. 

Taylor & Brother. 

Thomas G. Brown. 


FIRE AT NEWBERRY, S. C., 
(March 8th, 1877). 


John O. Peoples. 





FIRE AT CLINTON, N. C. 
(March 27th, 1877). 


Felix Reichman. 
A. 8S. C. Powell. 


FIRE AT MONROEVILLE, O., 
(April Ist, 1877). 


James Green. 


THE CHAMPION SAFE, |: 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 
ZERO 


a REFRIGERATOR 
with Water, Wine, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 
keeper in the World. 
} Centennial Award given 








v 226 W. 23d St., New York. 





THE INDE 


183 Canal &., N. ¥., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CUBLEBAATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


WE HAVE IN STOCK A LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF LIGHT 


1876. 








which we warrant to be first-class and can 
sell at greatly reduced prices. 


LIGHT FAMILY CARRIAGES 


for One and Two-horse Use a Spe- 
cialty. 


KIMBALL BROS., 


{{2and 114 SUDBURY STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL KINDS OF 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORK, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc., 
J. BL & J. ™. CORNELL. 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 








For Every Family. Ap- 


pte ee recommend- 

Ye ed, Centennial Medal 

and Diploma, Send for 

ye Ss Chl illustrated circular .to 


L. Falk, 165th Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York City. 
e . s . 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
~JPes, ‘Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, — 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers 
“Pat ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 














—— 
METALLIC BURIAL CASES avd CASKETS 


conte OM AY MOND, M’1’g Co 
No. 406 Pearl St. and No. 12 New Bowery, 1 New York. 


THE HUMAN CHEST. 





The very best standard work onall HEART AND | 


LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 


PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with‘a | 


portrait of the author. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents, 
Addreas 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 








SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


PENDENT 


A NEW 00.OPERATIVE 


Tue Philadelphia ‘a Reading KR. RK 
offers to give $15,000 toward « life ineur 
ance fund for ite employé ogi neers 
are to pay two dollars monthiy and secure 
93,000 in case of death. conductor: and 
firemen to pay one dollar and «a quarter 
monthly, and secure 61,000, aad brakemen 
one dollar monthly, and secure $700. |i is 
made a condition that if an employé is 
discharged al! he has paid shal! be refund. 
to him; but if he leaves the company vol- 
untarily be shal) forfeit all he has paid. 
The plan has undoubtedly been devised to 
prevent strikes, and it is very doubtful if it 
is made to work. As a mixture of 
liberal surrender value, tontine, co-opera- 
tive, and regular life insurance, the plan 
excels anything we have ever seen. We 
apprehend the railroad company will not 
find themselves in very good shape after 
they have tried it awhile. Suppose 500 
paid two dollars each per month and were 
at the average age of forty. The num- 
ber of losses would be five each year, 
even if there was no extra risk from 


‘| the occupation of an engineer. No regular 


life company would insure such risks with- 
out an extra rate, which would make the 
premium about one-third greater, and the 
expected losses would be at the rate of 
about seven a year out of the 500. The 
company would, in consequence, expect to 


$1,000 a month, or $12,000 for the year. 


last or where they would get money to pay 
to a discharged employé we cannot tell. 
Applying the well-known laws of mortality, 
we must pronounce the scheme unsafe, un- 
less they propose to put in a large extra 
amount each year. There is another phase 
of it that they might well look at. Sup- 
pose a man has been paying in his two 
dollars 8 month for a number of years, 
and wants to leave. By the rules, he would 
receive nothing. But if he will make bim- 
self so obnoxious to the company that 
they cannot retain him in their employ, 
they not only discharge him, but pay him 
for it. In plain words, it is paying a man 
for being unfaithful to his duties. We 
have no doubt the company would find 
their scheme bad in its profits and worse 
in its morals, and that it would not be a 
very long time before they would wish 
they had stuck to their business of run- 
ning a railroad, and left the life insurance 
business to be managed by men who un- 
derstood it. The adage that a shoemaker 
should stick to his last will always be a 
good one. 





INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


NE THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
ExATE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 

IT offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 
plan, dispensing with the cash reserve system 
bye and ae on pen It charges a small definite 

jy for expense: and allows its poltere 
hold rs to pay the cost of their insurance in Loy y 

i ents as the money is needed to pay d 

oases, and sie policies are never diminished by po 
deposits by the insured. The Protection 

is thoroughly solvent, having about $150,000 deposited 
“with the state treasurer of illinois for the security of 
policyholders. It guarantees insurance for the full 
amount of its polices and furnishes it at about one- 
halts the price charged by she best mutual companies 

rating on the reserve plan. 

hile it i. povary ses man’ A an uty to inguse his life, for 


optala is eo lowest possible eek, consignens with 








his Insurance. Therefo 

ts insurance. herefore, secure seltabie tec. 

Hon on for your ab ow Somily 'y bg tae ng & policy in the Protec- 
mpany, pay as you go, get 

A inl aad oa y for, ‘Keop your reserves in your own 








ECONOMISE. 








BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE: 


its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch; and 


as oa ntly Finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the hest Awards at the Vienna and Centennial 
ath ons. We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 


Machines, or compete in price with Dealers:sellin 


close business, but we de 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WAR 


out to 
competition in QUALITY and 
ANTY with EACH MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
5 years. it makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


wanteo.; WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO, 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; 





Comer State & Madison Sts., Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, Cal. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


{LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASBCES, OVEF.............cceeceeseseees $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly................++: 2,000,000 


"The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


| tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 


cause. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKBS, President. 


C. ¥, WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. ¥. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t See's. 





pay $21,000 a year, and would receive but 


Just how long the original $15,000 would 





Bee Tome dannery ee eT. 


Tie Prectens om i omfarmaty im Cherie « me | om 
wretey Peters 1 th ety Chalom mR: the 
4f atts om the the 6 Livoemmers WE 


"al Senwery ee i toe E omsne 
> ' 


ie 8 
Tote! amount of Marine Premiume men 


Ro Potteter have 
se 8 


WF to et 


Losses paid during the same period 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses 





lmved apot Life 
Ab comnecied with 


gs tre Mo det cananss 


The Company bas the fullowtng Assets, 


United a and State of New York 
ck, City, Bank end other Stocks 611,005,080 @ 


secured by Btocks and otherwise... 1. 
Wea! ‘ietave and Bonde and Mortgages... 2 a0 3 
a and surdry notes and claims due 


the Com y. at aaboéboes mee 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 1 cA 
GRIBED BD TARE 200.0000 cccccccdeesccccoes © ma “ 
Total Amount of Assets.............. PSSM AR UM 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redempiion will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for which certificates will 
beissued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDPY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
W.H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTI 3" B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW GE W. LAN 
ID LANE, T L. STUART 
N W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
NiEL 8. MIL . FRED’K CHAUN 
Ww RGIS, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, 


ROYAL PHELPS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN 
C.A HAND. 


HN D. HEWLETT, 


JO 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


Un TED STATED 


LTE‘: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLIGIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wus oe ISOONTS) ax 7: 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES BUELL, - - oh rere a 
HENRY W; BALDWIN, 


Drexel Ei niidinee Cor. wiv ait and parument, Sts. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W..Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


gustan V. KING. 

















386.000 00 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....3,040,085 07 


@HO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 

CYRUS. PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec,,A.D 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't 
C. H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{May 31, 1877. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


A REPORT of crookedness in the affairs of 
the National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier; Vt., has created great excite- 
ment among the policyholders of the com- 
pany. The facts, as gathered by the Bos 
ton Journal representative from Dr. Julius 
Y. Dewey, the president of the company, 
and who has held that office for about twen- 
ty-seven years, appear to be as follows: 
The company was incorporated in 1848, 
with a capital at first of $100,000, but which, 
by an amendment of the act of incorpora- 
tion, in 1849, was reduced to $50,000 and 
the company located at Montpelier, This 
capital was a guaranty to the policyholders, 
and might be retired when the surplus 
funds of the company became sufliciently 
large to secure the policyholders. The 
capital was retired many years since, and 
there has been no stock or stockholders 
until now, when the directors of the com- 
pany have created a capital of sixty-six 
thousand dollars, which pays interest at 
the rate of seven per cent. annually, and 
have taken all the stock themselves, without 
notice to the policyholders. Much earnest 
feeling is expressed by policyholders, who 
will quite likely resort to a court of chance- 
ry to have the stock again retired, as they 
claim that no legitimate cause existed for 
issuing stock at this time. In the mean- 
time, it is rumored that an injunction will 
be asked, to prevent the stockholders from 
voting upon the new and only stock of the 
company until a decision can be had in 
court. The company is solvent beyond 
any question and has always been consid- 
ered one of the best. It is only a struggle 
for management, and, from the course they 
have taken in this stock business, we should 
hope the present managers might be !eft 
out. 


—A correspondent of the New York 
Times writes thus: ‘‘I am so unfortunate as 
to have paid about $1,500 on a policy to the 
Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Through you I ask of the attorney-gen- 
eral or the superintendent of insurance that 
the company not only be wound up, but 
that the policyholders have the assets paid 
over tothem. I, for one, want no reinsur- 
auce, and believe a large majority of all 
that are insured in that company will agree 
with me.” The correspondent is right. 
Suppose a dry goods merchant were to fail. 
Would creditors be willing to accept their 
share in the value of the assets in orders 
for goods on other houses, or would they 
want what belonged to them in actual cash? 
We think people should be allowed to trade 
with an insurance company of their own 
selection. If a company is to be wound up, 
most certainly give to every insurer his 
share of the assets. 


—On the 20th of April, 1876, the North 
America Life Insurance Company had 
out 1,806 registered policies, with about 
$2,700,000 insurance, and 3,666 non-regis- 
tered policies, covering about $5,500,000 of 
insurance. At that time, upon a general 
statement and counting all the assets to be 
good, there was a deficiency of about $550,- 
000. dt is a somewhat curious transforma- 
tion to note that the North America, which 
had 12,780 policies in force upon Dec. 31st, 
1873, of which 8,720 were registered, has 
now by this last account only 5,472 policies 
in force, of which 1,806 are registered. 
The Universal Company, on the contrary, 
had 6,745 policies in force on Dec.3ist, 1873, 
which had increased on Dec. 31st, 1875, to 
17,477 in force. Receiver Pierson is una- 
ble to say when he will be able to report to 
the court respecting the North America’s 
condition. —Maii. 

—Mr. J. P. O’Neil is the new and fourth 
receiver of the Continental; and, as usual, 
the case goes to the courts for a decision as 
to whether he or the present receiver shall 
dispose of what the. lawyers have left. It 
is interesting to look at the difference in the 
winding up of this company and the Secur- 
ity. In the latter the superintendent found 
the company insolvent, made a motion for 
a receiver, and ex-Mayor Wickham was at 
once appointed and is pretty nearly through 
with his work. The lawyers and courts 
have had almost nothing to do with it. 
What a rebuke upon the officers of the 
Continental, who deliberately placed the 
company into the hands of the notorious 
Anderson, 





—A new organization has been formed 


in Cincinnati called ‘‘The Mutual Benefit: 
Life Association of Walnut Hills,” the. 
object (according to its articles) being to 


insure the lives of its members, for the 
benefit of their families and heirs. We 
suppose people will find out after a time 
that these co-operative dollar-ahead con- 
cerns are in no sense life insurance com- 
panies. In the meantime it is hardly fair= 
when one after another of them pass out 
of existence, because of their lack of any 
correct principle of life insurance—that 
their failure should be heralded as ‘‘an- 
other life company failed.” 


—The Tilton-Butler raid on the United 
States Life Insurance Company takes on a 
new form, in a supplemental complaint 


proposed to be filed by the engineers of this. 


remarkable proceeding. The officers of 
the company, however, allege that the sup- 
plemental complaint is put in merely to 
gain time, their counsel having notified Mr. 
Butler some time since that they wished 
the case pushed to a trial at once, to which 
notification he paid no attention. They 
charge, further, that the proceedings are in- 
stituted for the purposes of blackmail, and 
add that they are ready at any time to bring 
the matter to an issue. 


—Judge Westbrook has rendered a de- 
cision in the case of the Atlantic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in the matter of 
an application for areceiver. He denies 


the application, saying that, the secretary of , 


the company having declared its solvency 
and its ability to continue business, an ex- 
amination in conformity with the require 

ments of the act must be had. The exam- 
ination of the assets and funds of the com- 
pany will be made, as the Judge announced, 
before him, as far as possible, and he will 
then state what arrangements in the matter 
will be made. 


—The case of Benjamin Noyes was called _ 


in the Court of Oyer and Terminer at New- 
ark, Thursday. It will be remembered 
that Noyes forfeited his bail by failing to 


appear in court, and that the case was then | 


set down for Thursday, to go on with or 
without the prisoner, At the appointed 
time, however, County Prosecutor Abeel 
asked that the case might go over until the 
September term, and the court so ordered. 
The grand jury found no indictment 
against the directors of the New Jemey 
Mutual... 


—Stephen H. Rhodes, Massachusetts in- 
surance commissioner, occupied a room on 
the third floor of the Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis on the night of the fire, but had no 
difficulty in making his escape, quietly fol- 


lowing a number of ladies to the Fifth | 


Street entrance, and afterward had his bag- 
gage and papers, which were valuable, re- 
moved by use of ladders, He was in St. 
Louis looking after life insurance matters; 
but had a very good chance to, study the 


subject of fire insurance quite thoroughly. | 


—The hotel clerk now never asks the’ 


traveler ‘‘if he will have a fire in his 
room.” It scares them too much. A 
bucket of coal, worth ten cents, and the 
time of a man, worth ten more, for which a 


charge of fifty cents is made, helps the’ 


profits of a hotel with two hundred guests 
wonderfully. Will we never have done 
with the losses resulting from the burning 
of the Southern Hotel? 


—It appears that the great iecturer on biol- 
ogy, the president of the late American Popu- 
lar Life, knew a trick or two of the business. 
He claimed to have issued over 1,000 pol- 


icies, only three of which had really been. 


issued, and then put the premiums on them 
of over $80,000 as unpaid premiums, thus 
hoping to swell the assets to a sufficient 
amount to cover liabilities. 


—The latest news touching the New Jer- 
sey Mutual Life is that the chancellor of New 
Jersey has directed the receiver to refund 
to policyholders the amounts paid by them, 
since the receiver was appointed, for premi- 
ums. We have told them all along that 
they need not pay the premiums. 


—The total number of policies issued by 
English life companies in 1876 was 49,716. 
American companies issued 104,093. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


17 —_ 19 epee wy New York. 


Surplus. 4 per ont. wer  cehieaget 
Frontine afeeh sont han in other companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren ren Street t. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 


The princi: yal features of 0 of this Compeny | are ABSO 
poe SEC TY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
a LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH., secre 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUBL ©, HURY, President. 
PURELY MUTOAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the ape every year. 
olicies non-forfeiting for their val 
ndowment: Ae at life rates. 

Agents wa . Apply to 








H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 





ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, - ~~ = $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 = = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
566 WALL STREET. 





1877 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_ - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. ng $f Sec. ~ JouN DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L, THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL = = «= = «= $100,000 
ASSETS = + - «= «= $6,037,404 


15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,393 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 








Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ..C, MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 








34th | YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 





NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877............. $13,871.040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed........ +. _ 547,85 857 50 
LQ BURere Bice. ies. «0s c ai boecdonciles “ed $13,203,18 183 31 

as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 


icyholders, in accordunce with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. . 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and contipuanes of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
2339 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W, JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President. 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL ae UARY, 18 the Te of the Company on the first day of 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = 


| Reserve for Re-Insurance = = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ % cane 


Net Surplus - - 
TOTAL ASSETS, - = = 


eae oee oo 


- = = = = 1,858,464 68 
243,402 24 
- = = = 1,002,783 90 





$6, jest 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











Cash in Bank. Seo asece 23 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real & Bstate, worth *$4;804;000.00 Ha 
Galbo eeason ods (markes value) s el 
state and City Bonds, “ Zz * 

"doe on nt January. on demand (market value of Securities viii es i ui 
] interest due On Ist JANUATY, 1B77......,...evccscocsecscccccces eoececcecescaseece oe 
Balance in hands of Agents...... cara Mac cccosbenccocenqcocesedeccoteess 9 
Premiums due and ‘Gusaitaaies ted on Policies issued at this Omice...006227200IN “ES $3 

Total,. nena c cinsaiuiaiaialcaiiamsididiin -Riaiiiiies aicaibinces aealhcee e-weeee eroded $6,104,650 ___Suell 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses owqending on Iss J anuary, Ist hier + teote <Walddac sche - 9247-927 34 
Dividends gem eetescecees Rebendsdoccecdedeccecovcdbsbonvccces ces tere se vowe ene ncceceegeneds 7 
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iia ge RT AP Rl ER 


- SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY B. ann Sons President. 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1876 ..,....... cccccecccceecccesees-seecsees edecseeceocese + $27,677,630 87 














INCOME. 


cc ds h cecdescccccensvans ae 2 coos $7,514,131 23 
Interest and rents... eae ‘ ., 1,728,41039- 9,242,541 67 


$36,920,172 54 











DISBURSEMENTS. b 


Ciaims by death and matured Endowments.... 
Dividends, Surrender Values 










6,503,452 64 
.830,416,719 90 








«+ $16,237,264 45 
ee 9,615,637 88 
U.S. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York... a 60 





$30,416,719 90 






Interest and Rents due and accrued.........2. see eee teneeeeees 8,552 
Premiums due And in transiv........cceeeeeesccseesceceees ee . 158.460 00 
DOPGrPG PVOMONS gone. cnace: Pesscccs sccesvenace- +. dees Feecsacctoce 670 816 00 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand........ 0 385 





Total Assets, Deceniber Sist, 1876......cc....cnes. escsece scees : 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies,.......00-++.. 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . . . . . +» $5,503,793 41 





Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.... ... $2,201,500 00 
New Business in 1376, 7,293 Policies, assuring....... bLRE Re pees $25,020,577 00 
Careless GAM | i soocs Bes cdsteedaledocestesscieced PP tpepinst tia 173,050,690 vO 





From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
ny dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
olicies. ° 
a The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. gno. be { Actuaries. 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character, and the Superintendent 
believes that no cerporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has, no hin navies been taken for granted, but every item, both of assets and liaoilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. Toaccomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for neariy three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity is before it. JOHN F. SMY 





+ Superintendent.” 
The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


“The business of this Society has been conducted with energy Abe and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly $32,000,000 assets, and about $5,000, surplus 
profits, according to the Society 8 stat t, shows u on industry and vigor on the part or it« chief 
officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 





WM. A. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. M. MORRISON, 
C. G. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPPEN,” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
sce of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 


form, aud may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society b 
the Ineorasce Departmens of the st - ah and by a hip = oye »of Policyholders and Re present. 
g . ot relaxed in the slightest degree the cus » 
ing [yaad y —— of cu, oes of pireeers. “9 PANG TeSREL PEC e ET 
gthe Report o e Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have durin 
that year given much attention and labor to the consideration of the system bv which the Dusiness of the 
5 ae tal ee ovate pone. Eguplates ; = nave be o. enforcement of all rules and 
h r brir “4 th nses 0 e Society to and continuing the same att 
consistent with the greatest ejiciency in the adminishoation of its affairs. . ee 
iden te polbavethananetihnen = = Society Py inpe - larger than is ——_ for the continuance of div- 
§ ‘ diminution, . f 
investments, the Committee hang on, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
solved, That eig undred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until toe further oraer of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arising from the value of real estate and other securities. 

. The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
State und 8 Polley holders’ Come itae aan its Te ney a a pee ope Department of the 
S . e nations, for thoroughness 0 i 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. ee 


GEO, T. ADEE, 


GEO. D. MORGAN.) Com- 
JAMES LOW, H. F. SPAULDING, | mittee 
PARKER HANDY, H. A. HURLBUT, ‘fon Fi- 
WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, J nance. 

——_o———— 
Board of Directors: 

HENRY B. HYDE. GEORGE H. STUARY. 

GEORGE T. ADEE. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 

GEORGE D. MORGAN. JOHN D, JONES 

WILLIAM G@ LAMBERT. CY ni's W. FLELD 

HENRY A. HURLBUT. B. WILLIAMSON. 

H. G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 

JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 

HENRY S. TERBELL ASHBEL GREEN : 

THOMAS S.YOUNG. WAREMAN CBOW, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THOMAS A BIDDLE = 

ROBERT BLISS. .M. NDER. 

WILLIAM H. FOGG. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 

DANIEL D. LORD. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
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B. F. RANDOLPH. JOHN). McCGOK Ee a= 

ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON 
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WILLIAM F. COOLBAUGH, 


———o 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D,’ | Medical Examiners. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PROMI ok < cha acc censacccdcacccqcccgecdcqecodeddilsile 0ics COMA «sss aet 
Interest received and accrued..............eeeeeeee+ $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876........... sececeees 287,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total - - - $37,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses! by Geetha. << cccceecsc cscs cccscdncecseccsdacacccegsesccgns= |. Gieien am 





Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234.230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............-...++. 140,282 32 

Came aC A is bi ERS RISE ha de ins gecccccqseces rs 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - - = $32,730,898 20 


ASSETS. 

Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand...........-..++++++ $1,427,933 18 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $10,311,045 67).............06- Sc ddgdebecncdeddacacscecss Seana 

WGaE GHAR oo cc cncccsccccscccngsieccoms cacegccocsegedsavewads atic a4 QO IOEs 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 

ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent 

parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 

pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security). ...........eseeeeees gedadadiwe 17,354,837 84 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,659,490).........scceeeeeeeceeeeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877........ccccecccecccccccccsccccccee — 492,685 40 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
VEN 66.6 cccc cecocccccagpeccspqaeessp audcueululol.dn “MR 
WOE WII ood caccagaccccecesacsas eeneched bbeW she Douce 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877............+-++- - 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value Of securities over cost.....+....sseeeeeeeee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........ecccecccecceeceecees 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium........... Jocbdiccddsicceisce DORE AG Gb 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... 


517,504 84 
17,038 82— 30,684,597 96 


Sewers eeeeereere 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...........ccceccccccccecccocece $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............ cece ececeeeceee eoececees -$126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............ccececcccccesecsessscecesss 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM, H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
sNO, M. FURBMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., yroaiesi Examiners 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., ie 
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Larm and Garten, 


A HAPPY VALLEY. 


W. H. ToLer gives the following charming 
description of the Valley of Los*Angeles, where 
spring, summer, and autumn alternate and win- 
ter is unknown. It costs something to get 
there; but when once there it is a Paradise. 

‘Los Angeles County has about 3,500,000 
acres of land, with over 100 miles of sea-coast, 
embracing every variety of soil, which will suit 
the growth of every agricultural and horticul- 
tural production of a temperate and semi-trop- 
ical climate. 

‘In many parts of Los Angeles Valley there 
are lands that will produce seventy-five to one 
hundred bushels of corn to the acre, without 
irrigation, or but little work after being planted, 
and every other grain and vegetable in pro- 
portion. It is hard to convince an Eastern 
farmer of these facts as they exist here; but 
when he comes to this Valley and finds a crop 
of barley taken off of the land, and then a crop 
of corn planted on the same land, then see three 
to five stalks from the same grain, each with 
one or more large ears of corn, then he wil! see 
how it is that.so much corn will grow on one 
acre of this damp land. 

“Hogs do as well here as they do in any 
country, and the best of bacon is made here and 
almost at any time of the year. Hog cholera or 
other diseases are not known among hogs in 
this valley. In fact, stock of all kinds do well 
in this climate. 

‘* Pumpkins grow to an enormous size, as do 
beets and other vegetables. Strawberries and 
tomatoes grow all the year, and it would appear 
strange to a man from your snow-clad land to 
be here in our markets and gardens and find 
vegetables of every kind as they are in the best 
days of your climate, 

“Labor is high. Farm-hands get $25 per 
month and board, or $35 to $45 without board. 
There is a demand for cheap farm-labor here; 
but it has not come yet. 

‘* House-servants and cooks are scarcely 
known in this valley. The most of the cooks 
here are Chinamen, who get from $20 to $30 
per month for cooking only. What a pity that 
thoueands of your cooks and servant-girls, who 
make a scant living there, could not be here, 
where they are in such great demand at fine 
wages in the best families. 

‘* Living is as cheap here as in any country. 
The hotels in the city are well kept at moderate 
prices, ranging from $1.25 to $2.50 per day. 
The United States Hotel is well kept at the 
former price. 

‘The drought some years makes short crops 
where there is no means of irrigation; but 
where there is it makes no difference how dry 
it may be. 

“ There are a number of valleys in Los An™ 
geles Valley—some better adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits than others and some better 
adapted to the cultivation of the fruits than 
other spots. 

** Orange Valley, the great fruit-belt of the 
valley, derives its name from being the home 
ofthe orange. Lemons, limes, citrons, bananas, 
pineapples, almonds, English walnuts, and all 
the semi-tropical, as well as the Northern 
fruits grow here to perfection. 

“It is hard to estimate the future value of a 
full-bearing orange orchard. Sales have been 
made here this season at over $1,000 per acre, 
net. The same orchard netted the lucky owner 
last year $1,435 per acre. This will give you 
some idea of what a few acres of this fruit- 
land of full-bearing oranges will make the 
lucky owner per year. It is my opinion, en- 
dorsed by all who are fortunate enough to see 
this country, that there is no spot of earth that 
has such a great future as Los Angeles Valley.” 





THE PECAN. 


Ix Arthur Bryant’s work on “‘ Forest Trees 
for Shelter, Ornament, and Profit’ is the fol- 
lowing account of the pecan tree, which some 
of our agriculturists ought to attempt to culti- 
vate in the North: 

‘The pecan tree is found principally, if not 
exclusively, upon river-bottoms from Northern 
Illinois to Texas. It isa stranger to the Atlan- 
tic States. It most resembles the bitternut 
hickory, and will thrive in the same soils. On 
the Illinois River it is found as far north as La- 
con, and on the Mississippi as high as latitude 
42°, The pecan grows in the forest to the hight 
of sixty or seventy feet. It is a beautiful tree, 
with a straight and well-shaped trunk. Its 
timber is inferior to that of some of the species 
(of hickory) already described ; but it merits 
the attention of the cultivator on account of 
the excellence of its fruit. No other nut, na- 
tive or imported, can be compared with it in 
flavor. The shell is thin; the kernel destitute 
of woody partitions and easily extracted. By 

cultivation and the selection of superior varie- 
ties for propagation the fruit may undoubtedly 
be increased in size and probably improved in 
flavor. 


Like other hickories, it does not'trans” 


plant well, and must be removed from the 
seed-bed when one year old. It is said to be 
tardy in coming into bearing, though producing 
abundantly when well grown. This fault may, 
perhaps, be corrected by cultivation. The nuts 
of the pecan tree would be more abundant in 
market but for the practice, worthy only of 
barbarians, of felling the trees, to come at the 
fruit more easily. This was extensively done 
along the Illinois River when I first settled in 
the West, forty years since. It is said that the 
same vandalism is still perpetrated where it 
can be done with impunity. If, on trial, it 
should be ascertained that the pecan can be 
successfully grafted on the black walnut or 
butternut, its growth would probably be more 
rapid, and, consequently, its propagation and 
improvement facilitated.” 

It is no trouble to start this tree from seed. 
In November, 1870, I put seeds of it in the 
ground at Bosland, on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way, in the open plains, 239 miles west of Kan- 
sas City, and they came up finely in the spring. 
In the spring of 1873.I got dry nuts from the 
store out there, probably two or three years 
old, and, after scalding and soaking about two 
weeks, had them to grow. If planted in the 
fall, the nuts need no soaking. Of dry hickory 
nuts, brought to Bosland in the spring of 1878, 
by settlers, a few germinated. 





ORANGE LANDS. 


Ir will not do for everybody to go to Florida 
and raise oranges, for men do not live by suck- 
ing oranges alone; but the glowing stories 
told by the Florida journals of the profits and 
pleasure of orange culture are very tempting 
to people engaged in other kinds of husband- 
ry. The Tampa Tribune says: 

‘Experience and observation have pretty well 
determined that a porous, sandy soil is the best 
suited to the growth of the orange tree. Close 
and stiff soils are not so well adapted, and, 
hence, those who undertake to make a grove 
on hammock land prefer what is known as 
the gray hammock, the soil of which jis not so 
rich es in those bammocks where the clay is 
nearer the surface. It is not contended that 
the orange tree will not grow in the more eom- 
pact and stiffer soils; but that it will do much 
better in that which is sandy and porous, stand- 
ing the drought better, the looseness of the 
soil allowing the roots of the tree to penetrate 
deeply into the ground, where they are supplied 
with more or less moisture even during the 
dryest season. A better quality of fruit is also 
claimed for that grown on the sandy, porous 
soils, beiog of better flayor, not so liable to 
split, and much better adapted to transporta- 
tion, on account of its superior firmness and 
solidity. These appear to be conceded by all 
whose experience in orange culture gives any 
force to their opinions. In view of these facts, 
then—which are abundantly illustrated in the 
sandy soil immediately in town, where hard- 
pan is not to be found even at the depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet—it is clearly evident that 
we bave in this section large quantities of 
land better suited to orange culture than can 
be found in any other portion of the state. 
With the superior adaptability of our soil for 
orange culture, and the advantages which our 
latitude gives in climate, we cannot see any 
reason why this section of the atate is not 
bound to become, at no distant day, an almost 
continuous orange-grove, as it were. Asan in- 
dication of how this business has grown within 
recent years, we may state that before 1872 no 
one thought of shipping oranges from Tampa; 
and during this past season at least a million 
have been shipped.”’ 

TR 


A SCIENTIFIC SCARECROW. 


THE Scientific American gives the following 
directions for making a scarecrow on scien- 
tific principles: 


‘* The first and the best is a suspended look- 
ing glass. Take two small, cheap mirrors, 
fasten them back to back, attach a cord to one 
angle and hang them to an elastic pole. When 
the glass swings the sun’s rays are reflected all 
over the field, even if it be a large one, and 
even the oldest and bravest of crows will de- 
part precipitately should one of its lightning 
flashes fallon him. The second plan, although 
a terror to crows, is especially well suited to 
fields subject to the inroads of small birds and 
even chickens. It involves an artificial hawk, 
made from a big potato and long goose and 
turkey feathers. The maker can exercise his 
imitative skHlin sticking.the feathers into the 
potato so that they resemble the spread wings 
and tailof the hawk. It is astonishing what a 
ferocious-looking bird of prey can be con- 
structed from the above simple material. It 
only remains to hang the object from a tall, 
bent pole, and the wind will do the rest. The 
bird will make swoops and dashes in the most 
headlong and threatening manner. Even the 
most inquisitive of venerable hens has been 
known to hurry rapidly from its dangerous 
yoy, while to small birds it carries unmixed 








SMALL FRUITS. 


Tue Factory and Farm says, and with entire 
truth: 

No garden is so small that an assortment of 
small fruit cannot be grown in it, and only 
those who have been thoughtful and planted 
the vine or tree in its little spot among the 
other collected good things really understands 
how much can be obtained from a small patch 
of ground. Because large things cannot be 
done and extensive preparations made for 
these things, the many do not enjoy them. A 
small spot of ground will produce a large yield 
of strawberries. They open the season of fruit 
and last about a month, producing a daily sup- 
ply and banishing sickness from the family. 
Then, if a few raspberry bushes have been 
provided in the out-of the-way places in the 
garden, that delicious fruit follows fast upon 
the heels of its forerunner, the strawberry, 
lasting not quite so long, but filling the inter- 
val until the blackberries are ready. These to 
be followed with grapes in great variety, thus 
giving a season of small fruit, with little cost of 
labor or attention and a great saving in pro- 
viding the table, besides making it better.” 





WILD ORANGES. 


THE orange ( Citrus aurantium) is a native of 
Asia, from whence it was introduced into 
Europe by the Portuguese in the fourteenth 
century. By some the word Citrus is supposed 
to have been derived from Citron, the name 
ofalitiletownin Judea. Except in orangeries 
and conservatories, orange culture in Europe 
has, from climatic requirements, been chiefly 
confined to the countries occupied by the Latin 
races, and by them extended into all parts of 
the world favorable to its growth and develop- 
ment, The bitter and sour orange trees grow- 
ing wild in the rich hammocks and bottom- 
lands of East and South Florida are known as 
the Seville orange, the seeds of which were 
doubtless brought over by the early Spanish 
navigators. All the sweet varieties are believed 
to have descended from this wild race—trans- 
formed by the wonderful effects of cultivation. 
In Italy, under the name of Cedrangulo, it 
is highly esteemed for grafting or budding the 
sweet kinds upon, preferred on account of its 
superior hardness. Citron stocks are also used 
for similar purpose there. 








CONTRABAND FERTILIZERS. 


A LAW has been enacted by the legislature 
of North Carolina imposing a tax of $500 upon 
all non-resident dealers in the fertilizers so 
largely used in the exhausting agriculture of 
that state. There is only one local fertilizer 
factory in North Carolina, this being at Wil- 
mington ; while 50 houses outside of the state, 
mostly Baltimore concerns, are represented by 
agents there. The outside dealers intend to 
contest the law. They declare it to be uncon- 
stitutional and they have met and voted the 
money to carry ona suit. The claim is msde 
that the law will operate to exclude small 
manufacturers and dealers from North Caro- 
lina; but not the large ones; and ‘hat this will 
virtually create a monopoly. Little weight 
atteches to this particular claim, however, be- 
cause a $500 tax will not prevent a lively com- 
petition on the soil of North Carolina for the 
sale of fertilizers, and monopolies are impossi- 
ble where competition is free. The only 
serious objection to the tax seems to be that it 
will temporarily increase the price of fertilizers 
in the state. 


CHARCOAL FOR HENS. 


THERE is one thing which Nature does not 
supply and which civilization, the German- 
town Telegraph says, renders quite necessary to 
fowls. It is charcoal. But charcoal made of 
wood does not answer the purpose. It has no 
taste of food, is not attractive to the fowl, and 
is seld»m eaten. But if any one will put an 
ear of ripe corn into the fire till the grains are 
weil charred, and tien sbell off the corn and 
throw it to his flock, he will see an eagerness 
developed and a healthy condition brought 
about which will make a decided improvement, 
All pale combs will become a bright red, that 
busy song which precedes laying will be heard, 
and the average yield of eggs will be greatly 
increased. 

ed 


CANKER WORMS. 


Ear.y in March Rey. Dr. Cummings, of Con- 
cord, N. H., placed pine boughs around the 
roots of his apple and elm trees, which has 
effectively driven away the insects that were in 
large numbers ascending the trees in the neigh- 
borhood. The canker worm troubles chiefly 
apple and elm trees, and the theory upon 
which the pine bough remedy rests is that the 
worms, finding them at the foot of the tree 
naturally conclude that the tree is a pine one 
and pass it by. The remedy is easily and 


efficacious, should be generally known and re- 
sorted to by those troubled by these insects, 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ee Colman’s Rural World says: 

‘He who pays two hundred dollars per acre 
for his land, twenty eents for labor, and sells 
his corn for ove dollar may employ one man 
for every five acres, spend ten dollars per acre 
for fertilizers, underdrain, and till his crops 
with all the care of an English model farmer; 
but he who pays one dollar per acre for land, 
ove dollar for labor, and sells his corn for 
twenty cents can employ no more than one 
hand for twenty acres, and must adopt the 
more rapid modes of culture, and depend upon 
green manures for recuperating his soils. 
These facts and the differences of soil, cli- 
mate, and markets make it necessary for the 
West to have its own system of agriculture.’’ 


.... Senator Jones, of Florida, says an orange 
grove or a fig plantation is the greatest riches a 
man can possess. It takes about five years be- 
fore a fig plantation can be made perfect, and 
about seven years before an orange grove can 
be said to be paying. For a century they bear 
their crops without any more expense. Senator 
Jones is good authority, no doubt; but we have 
yet to see any Florida figs in our markets, 
though Florida oranges are common enough. 


....A good article to use in the water given 
your moulting fowls to drink is the tincture of 
iron. Itis very handy and cheap and should 
be accessible constantly during the critical time 
when old fowls are changing their plumage. 
It is strengthening, palatable, and works like a 
charm in its way as a stomach tonic. A table- 
spoonful of the tincture to a quart of water is 
sufficient. To be had at any drug-store. So 
says the Poultry Nation. 


..A Maryland farmer puts his experiences 
in verse after this fashion: 


“ Plow deep—two feet, at least—for corn or rye. 
You can’tin stony land. Sir, that’s a lie! 
A sub-soil plow will do it. Then manuro, 
And put on plenty. Ifthe land is poor, 
Get muck and plaster. Buy tbem by the heap. 
No matter what they cost, you'll find them cheap. 
I’ve tried them often, andI think Iknow. 
Then plow again two feet before you sow.” 


....1t has been definitely decided tbat the 
annual fair of the New England Agricultural 
Society will be held at Presumpscot Park, 
Portland, in connection with the Maine State 
Agricultural Society, during the first week in 
September, and it is expected that there will be 
a fine display. 


AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


N Price-list, of above also of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus and 
Spring Bulbs, 9 for ‘mailing. Et vee to all appli- 
cants. 


N & 
Ler aeun 2 York. 


HIGHLAND aes VASES. 


y 
Healthier for 
plants than iron vases 
and wwe ferred by leading 








oy 
wee” Catalogue 
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Lewis & Willett, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
38 Hawley Street 
BOSTON. 


GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 
DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co., 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


ch Warehouses 
and 87 John st., New York! 




















MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Platt St... New York. 


A reliable Fertilizer for Corn, To- 
baceo. Grass, aratn. and Root Crops and all kinds ad 
a cenremte rious circulars, etc. 
apply to 


PLAT£ 8T.. NEW YORK. 
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cheaply applied, and, if surely and reliably 


wine: & EVANS, Manufacturers, 
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—— WHANN’S 
ie,“ RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been one 
of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and wniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 
ing analysis by PROF. ATWATER, Of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 





MANUFACTURED BY Susana 
WALTON, WHANN &.G5 Soluble Phosphoric Acid g 4298 3 
WILMINGTON, DEL!) Revertea  “ ae Gn Gs 

; Insoluble “ sy E 8 iT he 

agile TE Se g2 2824 

MUNROE, coco osn none cdavevedeseccatiecdecsocssdeed 2.68 Sass E E b 

Equivalent to AMMONIA..................ceeeeee eee 3.25 ES Bes 3 

Potash......seeeeeeeees PB decicuceece seta esetaees 2.62 &E233z% 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING. 














ther Fencing so cheap or put up so easily or 
bd wo Bibi: : Unaffected by fire, 
Impassable ‘by 


A STEEL Thorn Hedge. 
quickly. Never rusts, stains, decays, shrinks, nor warps. 
wind, or flood. A complete barrier to the most unruly stock. 
man or beast. [Full Size] 









Two THOUSAND Tons SOLD AND PUT UP DURING THE LasT YEAR. 


For sale at the leading hardware stores, with Stretchers and Staples. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


WASHBURN AND MOEN M’F’G CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago. 


SAVE MONEY, TIME, LABOR, AND PATIENGE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAD, ZINC, and Les oe in proper propor- 

— repared with Dryer, etc, READY FOR THE SH. It is THE 

LY HOROUGHLY RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. It works easily 

can any one can apply it. Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 
gallon to a barrel or more. 

SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask for 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. If your dealer does not have it, write direct tous. DO 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW-PRICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


(LIMITED), 
P.-O. BOX 3951, Desbrosses and West Streets, New York. 


PATENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT. 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


E. G. KELLEY’S PATENT CHEMICAL METALLIC PAINT, all shades, ground in oil and mixed 
ree: ton ee. SS up in cans, kegs, and barrels. Price 0 cents to $l per gallon. Send for card of colors 
and testimon 

Also atau ROOF PAINT for tin roofs, and LIQUID SLATE PAINT and RUBBER PAINT for 
leaky roofs, a cents a gallon. 
Ne EB Oil, 50 cents agalion, ROOFING OUL, 40 celits a gallon, 


EW YORK CITY OIL CO.,(24 Maiden-Lane, N.Y. 


PAINT. 


Use none but that i i 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


was Awarded the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 


Your paint covers splendidly. ho’ looks 
beautiful. Am er! a — , + with it. ri re 
ITH, Sag Harbor, N.Y. 

“Your om... are canine and durable and their 

ready-mixed form renders them doubly economical, 
by enablin ihe ont, ¥ to pe his own painter.”—Ez- 















Combined CATALOGUE $f 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE [PP 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, sither A 








(Price $1.50'each, prepald, by mall.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. ree baer 
e 
Plain Plant or without better than any ever ised zon pane E. TOWNE, : 
plate, ‘Sup’t Huck Tobacco Co., springfele , Mass. 


Send for sample card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., | 


32 BURLING SLIP, New York; 
111 East RANDOLPH 8T., Chicago; 
132 East RIVER 8r., Cleveland. 


lf you 
want a“ os 


A.B. COU, 197 Water St., WY. 


ONE DOOR FROM FULTON eT. 


celerHenelendin*ey 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 











REFRIGERATOR, 
Water-Cooler and Filter, 
— eon 


aad y Ried. of 1 Farm or Garden 
poate 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 





FOR WARMING D 
Pure Bone SuperphesphateofLime.. | INGS _GREEN- HOUgES 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. URNING BATHS, etc., by 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THR 
LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
PROVEMENTS 





SCALES 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 
RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 
WORLD’S FAIR, London, - - - 
WORLD’s FAIR, New York, « - 1853 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - - - 1867 
WORLD’S PAIR, Vienna 873 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago (Chili), 18% 
WORLD’S FAIR. a. ia,- 1876 


ND SPI 
COFFEE ANP. SFi a Tas, 
‘ORE T 


Wks, etc. 
Agents for M Wak: ALARM MONEY oo ERS. 
FAIRBA road’ 


es B way, N. Y. 
FA NK GO. Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 
FA a4 & CO., 53 C 
& CO,, 216 Main street, Buffalo. N. Y. 
K CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Nie 98. >. Paul street, Montreal. 
NKS & Ci King William st., London 
NKS, BROWN & CO. 2 Milk street, Boston. 


— & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
NS, MORSBR & CO., Chicago. 

Ks, MORSE & CO., ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NKS, MORSE & CO:, Cleveland, Ohio. 
NKS, once & CO., tsbu urgh. 

iE & eRe " Eowievll e. 


NK8S& HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


1851 
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BIGHT SIZES FOR HAND US&. 


Weighing from 28 to 55 pounds. 
Sizes fe 


Three rse Powe 
These unrivaled Machines completely "distanced 


rounds, at Shtiadsiphie. . in 
76. In that memorable 
a Mewees of the United States ‘wae repre- 
, bat o marked was the superiority of the 
Phi iis delphia, in point of ease of management, 
lightness of draft, non-liability toget out of ropets, 
durability and excellence of work performed, th 
the highest awards were poo j dy ent 
The amount of work performed b 
thattrial was e ~ to ten years’ ord Le 
yet at its close ines used were in as goo 
working condition as at the commencement, 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 
Send me — Catalogue, with Prices. 


AGE 

= H. poe & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
pie BE pance & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 

}Os8to: 

WM. *BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 
dence, th 1. 

J.M. CHILDS & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 

STEELE & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester, 

EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10 South Salina 
Street. Sy 


Xx. 
T. WLEY % 00. 397 Water Street, Bridgeport, 








FLORENCE OIL STOVE, 
For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
| Safe, 
| Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chim 










by this stove are 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant su 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. -_ perature. 







The FLORENCE received received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. — the Judges: 
“It is sim in construction, eas easily and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.’ 


MADE BY THE 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 


THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 
con Aanpcien, 38 Union Square, New York; 
Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRA 


$100.00 IN Ct COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over 
ny = six days’ practical tests, conducted 3 


three 
Bend | tor ae 
a S| 








8, and le be- 








New York 0f ¥ SS Ee 3 
ice it rout treet. 


of, Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 


OILERS P s, 


182 Center os ew York. 


H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated&Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 





Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years, 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
Iam forced to make a radicalehange 


in my labels and wrappers. The Genu- 
ine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 


Co., 80 Platt Street, New York. 





saLievuic SOA P 


for constant use - the a Pe a oy! pure and 
the most agreeabie to use,and has the additional 
advantage of being im reqnaced with the greatest 
known antiseptic and disinfectant, Salieylic Acid. 
1Ts DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction of contugious 
diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS of sewer-gas. 
miasmatic and malarial exhalstions. Itisa s ecial 
boon to SCHOOL CHILDREN, Who are constantly ex- 
posed. and to infants. Prevents contraction of skin 
diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medical profes- 
stow. wot ogni. 20 cents a cake; 3 cakes for 
s0.c Sample cake sent postpaid for35 cents. 

Yon 8 SALE BY Gatco. AND GROCERS. 


THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses & much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold gt all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York. for one. 


DR. G. S. BROWNE’S 


TAPE-WORM CURE. 


The only known Remedy, being quick (requiring 
} yy: Eafe, sure, and pleasant, withcut in- 
e 
ecammanded by eating Physicians. 


Send for Circulars 
KIN “& SMITH, 
SOLE AGEETS, eee AVE. pave STORE 
ORD, Conn 


Xe 











Dr. KINGSLEY, who 


W.d P. KINASI, FY. W. rh, Roma, N. ¥. 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
yMYER Mrin 
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=9 4 eS eye) 


hs Saban ‘warrant 


Fine-toned, low-priced, warran 
~ Catstogue rth 70 tesimeuias, pricem eisai free. 0 


jMENEELY & & KIMBERLY, 





















Pe ~~ romate e+ alt TROY, N. Y., 
. ce SCE. f 1 
Manufacture every description of Special attention given to.¢ to en to CHU CHOH BELLs. 
VITHIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 2 Dllustrated 
SEWER-PIPES,... |. BUCKEYE BELL ED aapAT. 
Established in 1687. 
ers cap from a 


Superior Bells and Tin, mounted 
with the best for 
Bator langings, gy oo 


dorms, Tower Clcis, ete. Pally Warned 
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STOVE POLISH 





MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Saiesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 





Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfect sat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edin ten days unworn 
and srt re- 
F, Sunde 
aa Aca 
«& Co. 
Finest Olothing 
AND 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
| 818 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PEILADELPEIA. 


Particular 
People 














Boston Ornamental fron Works 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 
‘ ™N Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR BUILDING 





Iron and Wire Railing, 
Iron Crestings, 
Iron Stable Fixtures, 

Fountains, Vases, 
Garden Statuary, 


Weather Vanes, 
and 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBIER & COMPANY, 
118 Milk Street, Bosten. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 


Office and Library Furitue, 


No. 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL DESKS. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 


ABE MATCH 8. 
gs UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 












LACE ORGANS 


(TRADE MARK.) Manufactured by the 


‘LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


(of Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, 0.) 


THE BEST IN THE 
-WORLD= 


for the following reasons: 


The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 


The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
duced. 

The only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 


The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 


Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 


Write to us for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS., or Oy, DO, OHIO. 


Hot Weather 


Clothing. 


For every description of Gentlemen’s 
Summer Garments call upon or write to 
us. Our stock is complete in Worsted, 
Linen, Alpaca, and Cheviot. goods. 

Style and Quality maintained at the 
highest point. Prices always at lowest 
rates. Uniform discount to clergymen. 


Devlin & Co., 


Broadway and Grand Street, Broadway and ‘Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 2256, New Yor. 


Geo L Burr MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 
9... ae ’ 


140 FULTON ST., NEW YORE. 

SUCCESSOR TO FREEMAN & BURR, [ESTABLISHED 1853.] 
Meun’s and Boys’ a of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 

rn RICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. .= 
SPRING ERCOATS, ROrTe BO As He a 
0. $10 to $40. 
Orders by Ni ai i GENTLEMEN in any part of aa country will please bear 
in mind thet by GEO. L, BURR’S RULES FOR SELF- 
Ral ee gy a MEASURE, by which more than 20,000 orders have been 
a AMP es Poets st. ~ or Orenanloits filled, they can ordenetheir clothing direct. from New York, 
Sent Free with the guarinteed Certainty of receiving the most Per- 
ON APPLICATION. fect Fit attainable, and the fullest value for their money. 




















See Those Spring Suits. $8 to $30. 





Nos. 398, 4200 ana 402 Bowery: 
GENTS’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE CLOTHING AT LOWEST PRICES. 





TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY 




















47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


AMBROSE E. BARNES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WHICH WE WARRANT 


and Paid ~~ Hee act pent hosters those who E nameled 
may favor us with their orders. 
H. KILLAM &CO., Bedroom 
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WITH WOVEN-WIRE FABRIC ON TWO SIDES---HARD AND £OFT. 


Made by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 





Furniture. 


438 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 









am WAND 


Violent ousenaen is Obsolete. To assist, not 
to attack Nature is the true medical philosophy, and 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, by 
gently urging the to1pid secretive and discharging 
organs to perform their functions, quietly and plete 
lessly works the most extraordinary cures. Sold 
everywhere, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
PROPRIETORS AND Ho tt eae OF THE CEL 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


Cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the metal- 
Mined. The ptr is enameled on Hard Metal and 
tesan BE BROKEN OK CRACKED BY ROUGH 








SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST wy HAG yt ” org THE BEST 
TICLE MAD 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


ZEYSTON a 2 








OFFICE, No, 17 NORTH &th ST., PHILA 
(BLACKS . ONLY) 
Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 





COLORIFIC. 


Colors Hair a Natuial mera or Bue. une ‘applies 
tion. No previous wash, ee raegists q 
EPOT, 9 DEY STREET Y. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE una, Warrnst, 
thr owt 


th te Ce England as 
L ‘D TAPE % %-in, wide, on reels, for Curtain 


D RIBBON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 


rene or 
LEAD PIPE of ouid size or thicknes: 
At ae market 8 for goods of quill quality 


FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, 
SALEM MA8Ss. 














HARTFORD, CONN, 
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